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Home News 


While we wait - and wail - for the 
Green Paper two other inquiries are 
proceeding that arguably may have a 
greater influence over the future of 
higher education. The first is the 
committee established by Sir Keith 
Joseph and chaired by Sir Norman 
Lindop which is examining the future 
of external validation in polytechnics 
and colleges; the second in the com- 
mittee chaired by Professor Philip 
Reynolds and established by his fellow 
vice chancellors which is examining 
academic standards in universities. 
Both potentially at any rate effect what 
higher education is; Green Papers, and 
White, simply influence its current 
arrangement. Both Lindop and 
Reynolds can penetrate deeply into 
what has been called higher educa- 
tion's “private life”, while the Green 
Paper on which so much more atten- 
tion is concentrated will be restricted 
to reshaping its “public life." 

Yet the signficance of neither Lin- 
dop nor Reynolds has been properly 
appreciated. So far the work or the 
former has largely been seen in the 
narrowing context of transient rivalries 
and ambitions. It is said that some 
polytechnic directors, frustrated by the 
way in which bashing local authority 
control has been placed “off limits" by 
the 1981 U-turn and the creation of the 
National Advisory Body, are now 
ganging up on the Council for National 
Academic Awards. It is said that the 
administrative style of the CNAA is 
composed of occasional imperialism 
and persistent rigidity which has led to 
each of its successive proposals for 
liberalization - Partnership in Valida- 
tion, the Newcastle experiment, now 

u is further said that vital political 
support for the CNAA has been 
haemorrhaging away ever since the 
council made some powerful enemies 
by refusing to help out the fledgling 
private University College at BucEng- 
nam, and that this haemorrhage 1 has 
increased alarmingly Since the multiple 
slabbing at. the Polytechnic of North 
London. Lots of other similarly over- 
dr amatiwd things are also being said. 
The unfortunate result is that such 
opinions and interpretations seem so 

j u ^ een “I 6 ' 1 * ingredients 

of the . debate a T ound Lindop.', This 
failure to j transcend the immediate 
overheated .context; and to break ' 

particularly difficult as its members “ 
meet next weekend to prepate a' first 
, “ran of their report. ■ . , , 

A ; similar set Of circumstances has 
SRK 6 ? t \ S* Reynolds committee, • 


at what they see as the feebleness of 
the defence of existing practice put up 
by Reynolds. Again far too little 
attempt has been made to transcend a 
restrictive context. 

The debates around Lindop and 
Reynolds - really one straggling inter- 
locked debate about academic de- 
velopment in all its forms - need to be 
raised to a higher plane. Almost no 
progress will be made if Lindop is 
regarded as nothing much more than a 
exercise in bashing or defending the 
CNAA (to the almost complete neg- 
lect of the Business and Technician 
Education Council, the validating uni- 
versities and the rest) and if Reynolds 
is judged simply as a defensive poly by 
a conservative university establish- 
ment or a centralizing intervention in 
the affairs of autonomous universities. 

Perhaps the only way to achieve a 
different and more fruitful debate is to 
strip down the arguments, to get back 
to the basic principles that underlie on 
the one hand a national system of 
external validation qualified by con- 
trolled devolution and on the other a 
decentralized system qualified by peer 
group cross-checking. Only when 
these basic arguments have been tack- 
led can the constricting context of 
present arrangements, ambitions and 
Fean safely be built back into the 
debate. 

Both these approaches to academic 
development, the centralized 
bureaucratic model that prevails in the 
polytechnics and colleges and the de- 
centralized cooperative model of the 
universities, share common goals. The 
first is to encourage good practice. In 
the sense both or underpinning the 
best current pattern of courses and 

‘Is the apparatus of 
academic review to be 
harnessed more tightly 
to immediate policy 
objetives?’ 


more coherent debate six main strands 
of accountability can be identified. 
There is little difficulty with the first, 
accountability to one’s peers. It is the 
foundation of the universities' practice 
of self-policing and more broadly the 
kernel of the very concept from which 
our present belief in an academic 
profession has grown. The second, 
accountability to other professions, is 
only a little more difficult. Across wide 
areas of higher education, medicine, 
law. engineering, architecture, socinl 
work and so on, this principle is 
commonly accepted whatever argu- 
ments there may be about its detailed 
implementation when it comes to spe- 
cific course design. The third and 
fourth, accountability to employers 
and to students, cause more con- 
troversy. It may be significant that 
current university practice allows 
almost no scope for either group to 
express their views while the CNAA 
system however cumbersomely does 
offer both a recognized standing. 

Finally comes accountability to the 
public or more realistically the state or 
more realistically still Its agencies like 
the DES, the UGC and the NAB. 
Until very recently it was assumed that 
the state’s interest was semi-fiduciary, 
to insist that academic standards were 
properly assured rather than to grind 
its own particular axes. After the 
particular example of the ranking of 
town planning courses in the non- 
university sector and more generally 
the burgeoning political enthusiasm 
for selectivity^ docs this remain a safe 
assumption? Or is the whole apparatus 
of academic development to be har- 



mooei appears an anachronism; only I 
bureaucratic system can tackle such a 
job. 

The third goal is to monitor stan- 
dards, to check that students are not 
being short-changed and to ensure that 
final standards of &ch!f*vp.innnf nm n« 
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independent and maybe more critical ' 
scrutiny of academic standards In uni- 
' nore J I }M | y. { o demons- 
trate that they considered standards an 
important Issue. Another is that 
Reynolds, its outcome if not its iriten- 

iSklL .of the policy 
patcbwork thatrlhcludes selective re* 

funding, VIPs distributed the 

vKESi* 8fQn * , and A 

'SSlri? masterminded switch tp sci- 


ciirricula and of encouraging the 
spread or new approaches designed to 
meet changing needs. It may be that 
the university model of cross-policing 
. offers the best protection of good 
practice m this first sense of consofidat- 
mg the best of the status quo. while the 
. centralized CNAA model is a more 
; appropriate Instrument for encourag- 
ing good practice in this second sense 
or stimulating innovation. If this 
ittseMment is fair, some may conclude 
that the university model is essentially 
a conservative one , while the CNAA 

* °? ers a morc dynamic even 
. dirigiste instrument.. . . ; 

■ Two important subsidiary * points 
deserve to be made. Flrpt, the most 
common source of frustration with the 
gNAA In many, polytechnics is the 
strong sense that they have outgrown 
me need for continuing tutelage. Like 
the new universities qfthe 1960s- the 
» JnevitablfcVthey have 


final standards or achievement arc at 
an appropriate level to justify the 
award of a degree. Here again there is 
a sharp contrast between the university 
and the CNAA models; the former Is 
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’5212? and *hc new 

sa ji 


Ff W J* wnsolidation ; less so maybe 
LIU* *£&«* fl » i*L innovation . 

different 
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; . The second goalife fo make fhe 
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an crapnasis on formal inputs. So it 
may be that university practice is a 
® ffcctive check of icademic stnn- 

; »SS3taSKS& 

' puts more emphasis on the objectives 
that a course is designed to achieve, 
quality ^ essenda * dimensions of 

Js*-? to the real-world 
debates around Lindop and Roynolds. 
How can the i various issues that arise 
npm this discussion of the fun- 
damental goals of any system of 
academic review, CNAA or universi- 
ty, be drawUogether into a coherent 
package that these two important 
committees^can use to reach some 
useful conclusions. Maybe thc mqgt 
obvious and most important js that ■ 

. Wahoulfl recognize that their ferri- ' 

' W i? a c0mm °n- Lid ' 

. npwevdr extensive. They are talking 1 
•abjiut the same not different thlnw : 

tions has been cleared out of the way; ■ 
1 i^^Hd^nd alniost as important 
that (he" pattern of , 

CN A^inH ? " weakness ; of .both 

‘ Wroucb Wiild be impossibly n^ref : 

■S5U^ e - ^ at we mua * choose -1 
£2232. ’ ,il TJafionfll, centralized, , . 
wreauoradc modcl of acgdemic re’ 

Jlitental, 


I write this column on the dar 
following an evening In which I 
part Jn the programme Any Qua. 
jjons. I was the only non-poiitidtn, 
the other three participants belaTw 
course) Conservative, Labowl nd 
Liberal. Any Questions is aa exdtfai 

E roaramme to take partln becainej 
i live, In front of an audience 
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siastically. We met in a soda! centre 
in a mining area of North Derbyifaln 
(Scargiil country). 

The one question I was expecting 
did not of course turn up. It muitbe 
that (amazing as U seems to ie 
academic mind) the mJnen in 
not interested in what happeadlifc 
University of Oxford, from which, to 
judge from appearances, there mat 
notable lack of graduates and people 
with honorary degrees. So 1 eamot 
resist giving the readers or tt 
column a summary of what I would, 
more or less have said had the hat 
been raised. 

I find myself increasingly nut* 

E rased by the tradition of giving 
onorary degrees. Most of themm 
academics giving other acadeafa 
degrees after a good dinner At 
actors giving each other era* 
whenever possible amtd gral. 
acclaim before slipping away to shh 
them In the back. I prefer qtr 
polytechnic system of giving honor- 
ary fellowships to people triM hart 
done, and continue to dOjjipteUt 
work for the Institution* 

. Nor am I Impressed tyb 
bers of the University o 
complaining bitterly about me p*i- 1 
simonlous way in which educatlosj t 
being treated. Dons who fret strap; 
about this might like to transfer (oi 
northern polytechnic or better stil* 
college of ftirthor education, fe m 
how the poor really live and do 
immeasurably more teaching feu 
the dons could ever do. Comparan 
us, the dons of OHoidareSvinunhg 
in money and are welcome to it.; . 

In the babel or the Sbeftfta 
theatre they were not really 
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after all bo the most re 
graduate the University of 
has over produced. She dote-— 
any case need ft decorative 
haying a perfectly genuine on* 
the same university after wondnjjJ 
It. What they were making a po* 1 
about was themselves. .•• • ,.j 
They were identifying a 
however far removed, to 
failure to achieve more rtaulM 
research. Not In teaching, ywj* 
note, because that is of no 

only in research. What lhey.*^ 

llshed hi the event wqs .thff ®*®. 
self-righteousness, a somewl^^ 
attractive and very fragife P 0 ? 1 ^ 

1 Some years ago Rutherford* ta J 
midst qf another flnano^ ojg 

f athered his staff together. In Cafe* 
ridge and said; 4 ‘Gentkre« , i JJ. 
have no money. We shall Jost 
use opr brains.” It may of owrre 
that more brains Were available tore 

in tanthrlilM than there are today ® 
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evWeoce in hlstory that 
education has always been avinteJJ 
when there was enough “W 


aroitnd to. enable the teari»«*f 
avoid teachidg. . ■ ’ 

That, I lMiil/ls whit I wot* 1 * 1 gj 
said. It woula hive gone down.^ 
Witfi the miners. 1. doubt tf J 
.down weU with the academic* r-F 
TheTffESl ■ 
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.>V™y^m«a KI< thqif ■ work • should jbe 1 
^Ta^der pere|)ettM;, ihe 1 

• : ^fSiS!^ ar 5 8 a ^P a tofd^vets^■r: , ' 
: Pfacademic revlowbuta; 

°*Ptorcd i witbij i , 
tetogniwblYiCdniniort.syijtejH thit at i 
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‘Get tough’ code 
on students 
planned by v-cs 


Polys, colleges in equipment lottery 

by Karen Gold . . Pu. n Hm un h ^ , n « a i ...» . __i 


by Ngaio Crequer 
Vice chancellors are preparing a code 
of conduct for student unions to head 
off any Government intervention in 
student affairs. 

The Committee of Vice Chancellors 
and Principals is particularly con- 
cerned at tne threat of Government 
legislation to end the compulsory 
membership of student unions. 

At the end of last month Mr Peter 
Brooke, the under secretary of state 
for education and science, told the 
House of Commons the Government 
“does not at present intend to Intro- 
duce such legislation, but the matter is 
under active review." 

Some vice chancellors fear that the 
Government will seize the opportunity 
of the proposed legislation on tenure 
for university lecturers (though the 
timetable on this has now slipped to 
tag on additional changes relating to 
student unions. 

Compulsory membership is laid 
down by charters and statutes in the 
universities and articles of government 



Keith Robbins 
on Lloyd 
George, 17 


in polytechnics and colleges and can 
only be changed by the Institutions 
themselves, or by legislation. 

Apart from Mr Brooke's statement , 
the CVCP has been impressed by the 
large number of questions on student 
unions in Parliament, particularly in 
the House of Lords, indicating a strong 
swell of Tory dissatisfaction. 

It has been established that the 
subject of student unions will feature 
m the proposed Green Paper on higher 
education because of Government dis- 
taste for the treatment meted out to 
mainly Conservative politicians by stu- 

Oniy last week Mr Michael Hesel- 
tine, the Defence Secretary, had to 
endure flour, eggs and paint at Glas- 
gow University and was advised by 
police to leave Strathclyde University 
to prevent the outbreak of violence. 

The Green Paper will stress that 
student unions must be determined to 
show their commitment to academic 
freedom, but so far the document 
contains no remedies for ensuring that 
visiting speakers can go unmolested. 

Vice chancellors have asked minis- 
ters to advise the universities if they 
plan a visit to a university. But a 
more tangible move is the attempt to 
produce a code of . cpnduct- which 
universities Would urg£ the unions to 
accept. 1 

One of the main aspects of the code 
will be guidelines on ultra vires pay- 
ments (those beyond the purposes of 
the union), such as donations to strik- 
ing miners. Many unions are attem 
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them as charitable organizations. 

A first draft of the code was referred 
back just before Christmas mainly 
because it proposed university sanc- 
tion for any donation above the risible 
sum of £100. 

But this week most of the problems 
with the code were sorted out and the 
fell CVCP committee will be asked for 
their comments at their next meeting. 

The vice chancellors hope action of 
their own will forestall any Govern- 
ment initiative. Any proposed legisla- 
tion would mean student disorder 
directed at them. It would also mean, 
in the long term, financially weak 
unions unable to carry out social and 
welfare activities which universities 
themselves would then have to run. 


Certain polytechnics and colleges will 
be four limes better funded for equip- 
ment next year than their counterparts 
In nearby boroughs because of varia- 
tions in local education authority bids. 

All bids to the open-ended pool of 
local authority money for equipment 
spending for 1985/86 were met in foil, 
according to under-secretary of state 
for education Mr Peter Brooke in a 
written answer to Parliament. 

Butthe bids varied enormously. The 
most successful in equipment money 
per student was South Tynesido, which 
will receive £262 per head. That com- 
pares with authorities near the bottom 
of the list which house large 
polytechnics, such os the Royal 
borough or Kingston (Kingston 
Polytechnic) which will get £41 per 
head, and Leicestershire (Leicester 
Polytechnic) which will get £47 per 


head. Even though the total sum going 
to South Tyneside is small, it is stiH 
almost half of what Leicestershire will 
get. 

The two next lowest authorities with 
polytechnics are Newcastle and the 
Inner London Education Authority, 
both of which will receive £55 per 
student. The Committee of Directors 
of London Polytechnics is to seek a 
meeting with ILEA to ask why the 
authority bid was not higher. 

An I LEA spokesman said the 
authority had bid for what it thought it 
would get. But funding for ILEA's five 
polytechnics and numerous colleges 
contrasts with places like Hertford- 
shire (Hatfield Polytechnic - £252 per 
head), Dorset (Dorset College - £217 
per head) and Oxfordshire (Oxford 
Polytechnic - £216 per head). 
Although ILEA got the most cash, 
with £1,750,000, it is disproportionate 


to the amounts gained by Hertford- 
shire - £1,563,000 - and Liverpool - 
£1.490,000. 

Senior officials in the Department of 
Education and Science are known to 
want local authorities to bid higher for 
their equipment, because the money 
docs not compete with other education 
projects but with other local authority 
equipment spending. Hence the deci- 
sion to meet the bids in foil. 

The figures are based on National 
Advisory Body target student numbers 
and do not take account of the amount 
of science and technology in each 
authority's advanced further educa- 
tion. In fact if this was so it would show 
that ILEA, Kingston, Newcastle and 
Leicester polytechnics are probably 
even more disodvaiitagcd compared 
with places tike Ealing, Devon and 
Dorset which have large higher educa- 
tion colleges but no extensive science 
and technology. 
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Dragon 

takes 

over 

Essex 

campus 

The dragon comes 
all veas Chinese 
students at Essex 1 
- University, 
celebrate their 
New Year, the 
Year of the Ox. . 
With about 250 
members, the 
university's 
Chinese society Is 
the largest on 
campus. 

Tne celebrations 
started with a 
dragon dance; 
followed by a 
firework display, a 
martial arts 
demonstration and 
a Chinese sword 
performance. 


^egisjation on : ri 
tenure delayed/' 

The Government's timetable for 
amending tenure for university lectur- 


is now unlikely to be table 


work at the Department of Educa- 
tion and Science hds virtually 
on the comnlex-brohiRm nr 


proposals which would allow statutory 
commissioners to $> into universities 
to change charters ahd statutes, while 
still ensuring that academic freedom Is 
protected, * ' : • 

Pressure of Work and staff cuts at the 
|>artm cu t have faited thedelay. The 
■ d W i- 'to. produce a 

ron studcntsuDPOrt 


rent loan schemes, :.bnd. the repeated 


education (now in tiboiit its fifth W 
blo"L - prove v lhe stumbling 

/ , The Government .originally aimed 
to place legislation before the Com- 
mons ,in November this year. , 
Thq news will delight w'cechamfel- 

tors and <he AssqDja^ of uitiyfeVs»y ■ 
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Toxic restrictions 
‘may hit research’ 

Universities are concerned that new 
Government proposals restricting the 
use of toxic chemicals and other hazar- 
dous substances in industry could also 
hit scientific research in laboratories. 

• They have expressed their fears in ' 
response to a consultative document 
outlining a new code of practice for the 
use of hazardous substances* prepared 
by the Health- and Safety Executive. 

, They feel that restrictions, which 
may be frilly justified for Industrial use 
of such hazardous substances, may be 
drown up too; tightly arid patch out 
scientists who want to use minute 
quantities in experimental work. - 
The views of the universities .are 
currently being sought by the Comritii- 
feeof Vice Chancellors and Principals, 
which needs toforinulate a response to 
. the Government proposals by the end 
of the month;.; 

The committee's own view is that 
the.proposals are totally unsuitable for 
University practices. ■ 

The proposals include detailed pro- 
; visions on risk assessment before using 
1 1 he ' substances* control of -the subs£: 
?. nc ^ health surveillance records. 1 
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Sir, - 1 read Ngalo Creque r's headlined 
Item on your front cover (THES, 
February 8) “inquiry held over MSc 
work". 1 was then directed io turn to 
pa^e 8. Was I really reading THES7 - 
this was the investigative style of 
certain morning tabloids and certain 
Sunday papers. The story is given 
maximum exposure, Dr Dale is 
obviously an experienced manage- 
ment lecturer: “He is highly regarded 
at UMIST". 

Mr Brown (one of the students 
whose work was copied) is disturbed 
at the criticism of Dr Dale’s role as 
supervisor. This was obviously a joint 
effort between tutor and student, I 
have every sympathy with the view of 
the registrar that “any ventilation of 
the issue in the press beforehand will 
clearly be prejudicial, in the sense that 
the people enquiring into the case 


Plagiarism or collaboration? 



may form views and opinions pre- 
maturely". 

Obviously blatant plagiarism cannot 
be tolerated and any educational 
establishment or research institution 
should be capable of monitoring and 
taking action where such a situation 
occurs. 

However there can be instances 
where (he contact between tutor and 
student involves a degree of collabora- 
tion which is accepjable between the 
parties involved; is meaningful in 
terms of educational process and the 
advancement of knowledge; and pro- 
vides a vehicle for gaining access to and 
reporting the methodology of business 
and other organizations - sometimes 
the only routine! (For example, there 
are some organizations which will be 
un will Ing to give research facilities to 
students but would provide this facility 
when the lecturer is actively involved in 


PoJy pressures Old English 

reassurcd^Thc viSfovouwlIke to ^J ael AI «? n ^ s P |cture 

have broadcast to a wider audience but nEv ’ £ 15 > of the fitate of 
ownlually committed to his column Sr? English studies is Indeed gloomy. 
(77/ES February 15) should go down ,f anything dearly emerges from 

well with many readers. His invitation ™* «ml-autobloBraphIcol article It is 
to the dons of Oxford to visit a ' ra P r ® ss to | i that his undergradu- 


the process and where any resulting 
research is to appear in an academic 
journal to which the student may not 
have publishing access) 

it interests me that the subject of the 
research was “quality circles” which 
relates to collaboration between em- 
ployees and management. Although, 
as I have already said, f would in no 
way justify plagiarism, it would be 
harmful to the progress of manage- 
ment education if as a result of Ngaio 
Crequer’s investigative journalism col- 
laboration in projects between student 
and lecturer (including any special 
arrangements that the two might 
make) were to be curtailed. 

Management education concerned 
with both the private and public 
sectors has need to probe within 
organizations, which is not alw ays an 
Your Page 8 heading “A 
UMIST lecturer has been publishing’ 


large chunks of students' work under 
his own name” may prove to be insen- 
sitive when related to management 
education. 

NORMAN MARCUS, 

26a Park Vista, 

London SElti. 


i ,7 4TU3 uumg crystal 

clear. Most academics- and they are of 
course legion - who publish other 
people’s work as their own do it in a 
less creditable way. They get one of the 
research councils to nay a rescorch 
assistant to write their books for them. 
That is the fact, isn’t it7 
GEORGE GORDAN, 

162 Wilton Grove, 

Headinglcy, 

Leeds 6. 


*va«cis. ms invitation 
to the dons of Oxford to visit a 
northern polytechnic (among other 
institutions) is well timed - to see how 
the poor really live. 

In particular, let them visit an en- 
gineering department and sample 
some of the pressures now being 
experienced by staff in their response 
to a I the academic and technological 
challenges of posl-Finniston engineer- 
ing education. 

Wc have to be both academics and 
engineers; wc could not afford the 
luxury of a wrangle about an honorary 

flP.ffTPi 1 npojftrtn nil 
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the impression that his undergradu- 
ate years at Oxford some 20 years or 
so ago have remained a depressing 
influence. He would do well to cease 
from his labours awhile of preparing 
cribs for the present generation of 
students to “parrot”, and consider 
seriously his own words In the last 
paragraph: 

‘‘What Is required of professional 
scholars who wish to present Anglo- 
Saxon to non -specialists Is (apart 
from learning) an unusual blend of 
imagination and scepticism. If they 



Invitation 
to revenge 

Sir - Your recent review of univsr^ i 
and polytechnic law ■ 

( THES . February 
mislcnd the general rcaderehip^l? : 
vious contributions to this sene?E : 
only are the questions posed ES : 

jassaaSS; 

Among legal academics, there a* 
few widely accepted defmfioni d 

•research” or “teaching" and,^: 

of the professors quoted in the ms 
review suggested, ‘‘what is besffiEl 
pends very much on the pSel I 
interests and specializations of ItuI}. 1 
vidunls and applicants. Yet, deafo ■ 
such obvious and admitted probS 
making comparisons between law*! I 
PfSK" 15 * y?. ur Peer review pm. I 
ceeded to produce ranking tabksfiu 
research and teaching. r 

In relation to university law don- ! 
ments, these tables seem to bear Mt 


wnose subsequent careers the future 
JJJJPJgV of our nation so largely 

Yours faithfully, 

STUART POOLE, 

Head of department of electrical and 
electronic engineering, 

Manchester Polytechnic. 

Sir, - We look forward to Tory. 
■Labour, and, In the interests of polili- 


JaXafi-toif^oodcasket 


«Nnr as ican make sen$e of this, 
I would argue that Alexander himself 
reveals an overbalance of scepticism 
and an inadequate supply of traaglna- 
Uon| and the requisite of ,< lea^^inB ,, 
« important to be added as an 

afterthought. The recent exhibitions 
a ‘ S -Hayward Gallery and the 
British Museum of late. Anglo-Saxon 

jnd eleventhcenfury art and arte- 
facts have been a salutary reminder 


ducts of Wolverhampton Polytechnic ' w^vings of continental and ua- 
(Lettert, February fi), ™ " 1 tSfS&fa «»1. moreover, have 

-.Then we will be sure that, the nred d*e Imaginallon of non-special- 

Govemment would folly appt'ectate ’ ’ ' " • ’ 

the benefifs of. public Sector higher r“ ■ • 

Engineering 


“JiF^ly because the dis- 
plays of* Wen pots and hairpins” 
were both creative and erudite/ The 
paudty of Anglo-Saxon texts has long 
made us wary of claiming “literary 

SfSSSSC M tadeed “contimiL 
. fy , but that does not mean we cannot 
contextualize Sweet’s Reader. 7 

for the “unpopufar- 
*7 .™ GW English seem more prob- 
ably to be due to factors he does not 

fifilS. 5!!^ “to.™ . «f 


Local roots 




' ;r • - : = 


. Sing 

SS Jccnnologlcal developments, they aomn*2S," a ary gf 

: 5S to deal wift with ^ 1 

; the problems of- the day. ■■ W?* 

Yours faithfully,' 1 .fi? 1 the wrick gives a fair 

VERONICA CAPKR^M SSmTL 0 / ff, P rcscnt fttuation.Too . 

. . . •tas.ETCB^fnsiaht-andolhSSS 

Cqlfogo history ; 

. • *. " . . . : . . 1 SiPS wole -careem- in engineering. I 

S«/,-r ant writing the official hlsiorv ££££ a ^ SWlN mat.® large 
of Roi?al Holloway College, wWch Sas those ^ Who do tale 

heen.cominlsstoited In honour of the’ have attended 

: of ll » »»«*« {1886-1986K- ... 




:: u 




jjjwhiisjoiices, Impre^oiS 1 BaSn’*n^ B ° ,wnicn u wey aregolrig to 

.ond, foecdbdn of the staff •• ■ ™*hln but reeuwts for sbecini 


Your leading article (“Con- 
- trauma Momentum”, [THES. Febru- 
Efl-Wf 1 - n 8ht to emphasize' con- 
; Jjouirtgeducation’s ne \v “wider consti- 
tuency’,, but ominousfy wiring in sue- 
.gallon (hat “the tMk’for Wkt 
elaborate the issues that must be fa«d 

COntljlui ng education”, 
tne last tninc we need is yet another 
period oF elaboration: coftaboration, 

mi 136 the nanie 

1984 created an enabl- 
™lSSi?P WQr ^ J what is n «ded now is 

“Wfnuing educe- 
.last few years have estab- 
S! in^TiL nd P ri °ritii:s. T}ie emph^ 

'SStnuL^Pf on the ^ovision' of 

and on ' n )? rk « l awareness 

2SLy\ Programmes desighed to re- 
S n W° sk " S j shortages In industry ' 

: ^ : ^en. ^^3? : meSTSl 


-.SS! : : : • 


1 not 5 .from David. 'bobbins’ 

SS^r3° rt e n i he F ®rieration of 




■ MLuucma roie m ihe » mi we asK tsth 


i. ■‘“j "!* to grapple with 

‘alien linguistic forms ana gram- 
e raadcal I concepts which seems to 
j deter them most, and which makes 
’ ri 1 ®™ fe« Ihe “consolation” of Alox- 

■ ander’s own translations. 

fases swag mag 
(^hat passed away; so may this”: 

i Yours faithfully, 
p KATIE WALES, 

Department of English. 

Royal Holloway College. 

University of London? 

achieving these aims must be ham- 
nwred out In local and regional eroura 
Jhe specific problems, priorities ami 
3t'iS ,nitl “ diff0r o^rogfonto 

pS«r g ‘ "S&Z 

through regional activities. You de- 

f:c . 

rnenM, than to rSlecHon? 

' ?Mt«hISL a ^ rate J he0ri es and ear^ 
bKn^e^n°!51f Wh S ha ^ toooften ■ 

■ ■ 

: Yours faithfoUy, : • 

AAY COWELL, .V 

.Su^ffl^P^ytechnlC , ’ ; V 

z% n r' oailnm,hc ™™' 

■ * llat we be allowed to 


relationship to either the number o( 
undergraduate applications rccdvri 
by each department, or to thrirrespec- 
tive popularity as demonslratd> 
consistent inclusion among the fin 
choices allowed to Uni verities Cm- 
trai Council on Admissions appiicana. 
Surely a more effective guide, at leu 
as far as the reputation and staiuWof 
a department is concerned, could be 
assembled from this kind of factuil 
information. 

In my experience, the avenp 
academic knows next to nothing abod 
the activities and real (rather thxn 
imaginary) qualities of rival depart- 
ments in his or her field. Althoud 
many might demonstrate a partial 
for professing intricate and dlscreb-. 
knowledge or other departments, if b ' 
invariably the case that they offer 
information from positions oleAitme 
subjectivity. Your questionnaire b- 
doubtcdly encouraged this practice bj 
asking one alarming question guarao- 
tecd to reveal little more than sods) w , 
geographical preferences. , 

Yours sincerely, • •. ' 

PETER J. COOK, 

Law lecturer and tutor for admissiwu, 
University of Birmingham. 

I 

Overseas entry | 

Sir. - Please allow us to correct your 
article “Standards slashed in oveneu 
race" (THES, February 15). At no 
time has the British Council expressed 
the view to ministers or anyone d* 
that “univorsltlcs and colleges w 
deliberately depressing standard* b 
the face of increasing competition to 
overseas students”. 

What wo did, at the meeting w 
which you refer, was to express eon-, 
cern over a tendency of institutions to 
accept applicants for some technical 
and specialized courses which mayuert 

hf* Fnlfrislii n MrtVnMJnfa Tlilfl /YWiam 


wuliu, Due aoes not rcuecr 
. on the quality of courses or stutktf*- 
Yours faithfully, 

JOHM BURGH, 

Director general, 

British Council. '■!. 

Gamma source 

Sir, - According to the oew jggt 
I^ted on your Noticeboarji yHt^ 
February l).an emeritus professor* 
Uni vers tv Ccllene. Bancor has 


J piUVJUOU tTOU» 

closed source”. What are we 
assume? Tbat.this is some arcbety 
absent-minded professor who has I 
gotten where the money came from 
a smooth, operator who has disco v« 
a (few and ps ypt untapped vem 


feenisforeiy onl 

Chris Davies ahd 


mmsns- 

2KSf»a#3 


- afWte JZriV wparememben : 
oifS continue to press 

S wo; ere given our free- 

*’ "'SSf :■ ■4a^rt3!j : * h, t can NUS 

u 

l remain youis etc,’ * ; r 

OWROflE^, .;-- !• 

. : L*5e®(' X) fy “ / * J * • < * * -» M *% 

iii 1 * * v •’ •*» * - • 


a new and . as ypt untapped yeui 
finance for ^ research and warns 
keep it a jecret? Or js it that L 
g^nuna counters are as nasty as tl 
sriiufd aniji. that anyone actually f 
porting 'the purchase of .one dpc 


porting 'the purchase of .one -dp* 
?Want tne (act shouted from the r 
tops?.,Can one of your ace reprii 
please investigate. . . 
Yoursfaithfully, - 
PETER B 
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V-cs study NERC 6 massacre 9 plan under fire 

by Jon Turney Mr Hugh Rsh chairman of the against the appoimment of the three job cuts essential. Bi 

a Science Correspondent council, said the plan was essential to directors of science, for earth sciences, essential to neeotis 

Gt/GTPm correct the imbalance between staff terrestrial and freshwater sciences and agreement so that di 

The Nntiiriii o . costsand thecash available for rc- marine sciences. which staff so. 

r» ironment Research search. He said the council also had to The final version nf the nJan no Mr Pick hnllnuAB 


by Peter Aspden 

Vice chancellors are taking a close look 
at the parental contribution to stu- 


Govemment's Green Paper on higher 
education, expected later this year. 

They have held their first formal 
meeting to discuss the controversial 
issue, and are hoping to find the “ideal 
balance” between die various consti- 
tuents of students' finances. 

The chairman of the vice chancel- 
lors’ awards committee, Professor 
Fred Holliday, vice chancellor of 
Durham University, said: “The whole 
issue is much more complicated than it 
seems. Student finances are composed 
of various elements, such as the grant, 
the parental contribution, sup- 
plementary benefit rent allowances 
and so on - we are trying to clarify the 

E resent situation and find their right 
alance." 

The parental contribution was one 
particular subject for scrutiny, he 
added. "It is pretty clear that to treat 
students as if they were dependent on 
parents is difficult, to put it mildly. It is 
known that some relatively wealthy 
parents do not give very considerable 
aid to students. A system needs to be 
devised to deal with the problem - at 
the moment we are exploring the 
anomalies.” 

The vice chancellors will also be 
looking at the possibilities of the 
Government Introducing a loan 
scheme, or a partial loan/grant pack- 
age. “We have to do our homework so. 
we can make a sensible response to the 
paper when it comes out,” said Profes- 
sor Holliday, . 

Meanwhile, the Conservative par- 
ly’s liaison officer for higher educa- 
tion, Mr Robert Rhodes James, MP 
for Cambridge, repeated his threat (o 
resign from tne post if the Government' 
went ahead with a system of student 
loans. 

“The idea has already been rejected, 
and for very good reasons, and I have 
always opposed it. What’s more, it is 
not Conservative party policy because 
we did not include it in our manifesto. 
It would be quite wrong to introduce 
such a scheme now," he said. 





by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

The Natural Environment Research 
Council's five-year corporate plan for- 
mally published last week, brought the 
resignation of one member and pro- 
tests from staff and lobby groups. 

The Green Alliance, the environ- 
mental pressure group, dubbed the 
plan's proposals to shed 900 of the 
council’s 3,000 staff the “St Valen- 
tine's Day massacre". The Institution 
of Professional Civil Servants, which 
represents most scientific staff in the 
council issued a statement deploring 
the lack of consultation before the plan 
was finalized. 

Professor John Dewey, head of the 
department of geological sciences at 
Durham University, resigned from the 
council. He said the other main change 
in the plan - to appoint three new 
directors of science to head new admi- 
nistrative divisions of the council - was 
absurd. 

More copied 
work comes 
to light 

by Ngaio Crequer 

A second MSc dissertation from a 
UMIST department contains substan- 
tial sections copied from another stu- 
dent’s research, according to new 
evidence. 

The University of Manchester Insti- 
tute of Science and Technology is 
already conducting aa inquiry into the 

a J ration of theses and publications 
n the management sciences de- 
partment after allegations of pla- 
giarism. 

One of the allegations is that the 
lecturer Dr Barrie Dale copied from 
Mr Stephen Brown MSc dissertation 
for articles published in Dale's name In 
specialist journals. Also being investi- 
gated Is the claim that anotheexosearch 
student, Mr Roger Ip, copied from 
Brown's work for his MSc. 

Now The THES has. evidence' that a - 
second student, Mr Selwyn Hayward, 
whose MSc was completed in 1983, 
also copied large sections from 
Brown’s research. He was unavailable 
this week for comment. 

All three students were supervised 
by Dr Dale. In one case the same 
section of research appears in the 
Brown, Ip and Hayward dissertations. 
UMIST regulations state that work 
must be original and should not have 
been put forward at another university 
or for another qualification. 

Mr David Hutchins, an Industrial 
training specialist, was the external 
examiner in all three cases. There are 
large caps of time between the pre- 
sentation of the different dissertations. 

He said this week: “Without being 
able to put the three in front of me at 
the same time it is difficult to say 
whether this is valid or invalid. I have 
only done these three external exami- 
nations and they were all quite a long 
time ago." 

All the research work was con- 
ducted in the area of “quality circles” a, 
term to describe a group, of people in ' 
Industry who come Together.at regular 
Intervals to discuss management prob- 
lems. 

The UMIST inquiry Is being con- 


Mr Hugh Fish, chairman of the 
council, said the plan was essential to 
correct the imbalance between staff 
costs and the cash available For re- 
search. He said the council also had to 
shift expenditure from its own insti- 
tutes to universities to increase flexibil- 
ity, although this would add 200 to the 
target for job losses. The council plans 
to shed 600 jobs in the next two years 
through voluntary premature retire- 
ment and natural wastage. 

Mr Fish said he wanted to build on 
the loyalties which existed within the 
council to make it stronger, though 
slimmer and fitter, giving better value 
for money. He has written to all staff 
outlining the need for the measures 
proposed, saying it is “unfortunate the 
first corporate plan had to embody 
major changes in the conduct of 
NERC’s affairs.” 

The council’s senior staff will now 
begin consultations about im- 
plementing the plan, which is likely to 
meet continued opposition. The direc- 
tors of NERC institutes remain 


against the appointment of the three 
directors of science, for earth sciences, 
terrestrial and freshwater sciences and 
marine sciences. 

The final version of the plan says no 
derision has been made where the 
directors of science will be based or 
how long they will serve, and Mr Fish 
stressed they would not be "dictators 
of what goes on in their areas”. 

Professor Dewey supported the cri- 
ticisms bv NERC institute directors, 
saying: “ft is absurd having office boys 
in NERC telling the director what to 
do." He was especially concerned 
about the fate of the British Geological 
Survey, which he argued should be 
moved to the Department of Energy, a 
view widely shared among the geolo- 
gical community. 

Several institute directors are also 
concerned about the effects of volun- 
tary departures on their scientific 
staffs. They accept that the projected 
£10 million decline in the council's 
income from the science budget and 
outside research commissions makes 
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Edinburgh in February is an unlikely setting for a Rlo-style carnival. 
But Heriot-Watt University’s Norwegian Students’ Association and 
Edinburgh University’s Portuguese Society braved the cold and Joined 
forces to organize a procession which danced Its way along Princes 
Street to the music of live Latln-American bands., The carnival raised 
funds In aid of Ethiopian famine relief* 

Funding problems tackled 

The National Ad visory Body may have Roehampton I lislitute has suffered a 

found a solution to the technical shortfall of £400,000. Last week the 


Roehampton Institute has suffered a 

— --- - ------ — — — shortfall of £400,000. Last week the 

problems which have created financial institute’s governing council agreed to 
difficulties for a number of institu- cutsaf£ 160 , 000 ,resu!linainthelos 5 of 
tions. 10 full-time lecturers. The remainder 

Voluntary colleges in particular like of the cuts are to be spread' through 
Roehampton Institute, the College of reductions in instrumental music tui- 
Ripon and York St John, Chester tion, libraries provision apd in expend- 
College and the Liverpool Institute iture on catering and maintenance, 
which run combined studies courses The College of Ripon and York says 
comprising both humanities and scien- it faces . a sho rt fall of; £300,000 . for 

ce subjects, have been badly affected 1985/86 for the same reason: . 
by the ; way the NAB dlas$ipfer'. its , , The solution proposed by the NAB, 
programmes.. - *■.**> . pi/ : Mdileh wouId-Orijy cortie into Operation 

In a number of cases they, have for. 1986/87, is a new planning mechnn- 
found most of their students places ism which seeks representation of 
under NAB programme M (human!- .• • -student numbers on two dimensions 
ties) which has tfie lowest weighting, In the new format ohe axis would 
resulting in a financial loss, rather than represent ■ the further education stu- 
utider other categories, which have a dent record and the other wotild reflect 

higher fating. • ; ' ’ ' : subject modes. 


found most of their students places 
under NAB programme M (humani- 
ties) which has tpe lowest weighting, 
resulting in a financial loss, rather than 
under Other categories. Which have a 
higher rating. ■ ; ' 


CNAA proposals ‘are quite inadequate’ 

The CromKdtteg. of Directors of CDP’s reply says. 1 tipns form the bulk of CNAA degree 

Polytechnics has rojfectectproposals for ' “The committee: considers that all students^ : ‘‘The bulk of tbe CNAA’s 
uew forms of validation put forward by polytechnics and associated Scottish responsibilities afe,^ therefore, / cb- 
tbe . Council for National Academic institutions am capable of developing vered by the nature'of foe relationships - 
Awaros. ; -i'; . quickly models appreciably in advance iwhicn the council enjoy? with tne 

. The CNAA's proposals for'atWo- \ of Mode B. These models would - r polytechnics and associated Scottish, 
tier validation system called Mode A provide more economically and effee- : Institutions," It says. • 
and Mode B were: turned down by lively for the maintenance of stan- A copy of the fetter has also.- beta 
most of the poly technics responding to' dards,” it concludes. v ‘ , s«nt to the Lindop committee, which/ 

consultation . Institution's said the lops- , All the polytechnics paid individual- mepts this, weekend to decide what to 
erxjf the two models: Mode B, was too : Iy they would not consider being report , on validation arid standards in 
restrictive; too bureaiicratie ahdtoo', validated under Mode A. which rer public sector degrees and the fotufeqf 
expensive. V . sembles the present CNAA validation the CNAA. : ; 

. : Now the CDF has glven' a 1 similar system. Mode B gives validation pow- # Dr .Ray Rickett, director: of . Mid- 
collective opinion '"rae committee . . ers. to academic boards subject, to djesbt Polytechnic, hns beta .voted 


e Lindop committee, which/ 


eraf the two models, Mode B, was too ■ Iy they would not consider being 
restrictive; too: bureaileratie and: too, ’ validated under Mode A. which r&i 
expensive. sembles the present CNAA validation 

. : How the CDF haV given Vrinjilar system. Mode B gives validation pow* 
collective opinion. ‘‘The committee . , ers. to academic boards subject, to 
Was vcry disappolnted in thc proposals •. checks from .the CNAA*;. •’ ’ .’. 


the CNAA. 


was very disarmed in the proposals checks from the CNAA. , into the C&air of the Commitfee of 

, whlcn mem Deri tb^gh werequlfe/ Tire CDP’s /letter out^mgl . ,D^op,d{, 

Inadequate students registered stgqnd M 1 the ^ 


DES builds 
up efficiency 

The Department 6f Education and 
Science has set up.a three -mb nth study 
■of the efficiency of its own architects,! 
building pi b niters and policy-makers ■ 
for educational .buildings./ . . 

: Kejth Joseph, Secretary of State 

for. Education and Science, Is at pre- 
sent involved In policy-making for ' 
education building. . ’ 

• A special architects's afrd building-' 
group within'the DES establishes stan- . 
dards and. .ebst: guidelines for local 
.authority ahd voluntary education: 

developments and 'good pradtifctf.V* ■J* 



job cuts essential. But they believe ills 
essential to negotiate a redundancy 
agreement so that directors can choose 
which staff go. 

Mr Fish believes the existing staff 
reduction scheme will meet the 
targets, and that the best scientists can 
be retained. The council will now start 
reassessing its scientific priorities, to 
exploit new opportunities, and make 
its portfolio more attractive to poten- 
tial commercial customers. It hopes to 
increase the overall proportion of 
commissioned research to around half 
its income from 25 per cent. 

The Green Alliance's response to 
the plan says the staff cuts will mean 
severe damage to the scientific base for 
environment policy. The group called 
on industry to support the council’s 
case for more funds, so that policy 
could be bpsed on sound science. 
NERC Corporate Plan 1985-90, A 
Strategy for the Science of the Natural 
Environment. NERC, Swindon. 

Personal (tie, page 6 

Unesco to 
make cuts 
in budget 

The United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization (Un- 
esco) has agreed not to increase mem- 
bers contributions to fill the $43 
million budget gap left by last year’s 
withdrawal by tne United States. 

The 50-member executive board 
decided last week to cut staff and other 
costs to match the organization's re- 
duced income. The board also agreed 
to keep up links with the United States 
and permit establishment of an Amer- 
ican observer mission. 

Unesco has been strongly criticized 
for mismanagement, overspending 
and politicization of policy. Britain 
announced last year that it too would 
withdraw unless reforms came, but the 
British delegation lost week felt Un- 
esco had made useful steps in the right 
direction. 

The executive board met in Paris to 
ducuss the aftermath of the American 
■ withdrawal. Mr William Dodd, the 
British member, said the British de- 
legation followed the discussions with 
special interest. 

He stressed the. Government's con- 
tinuing commitment. 

A final British government decision 
on membership will not come until 

fVtnhar mhnn 1 


October, when Unesco’s general con- 
ference takes place in Bulgaria. Until 
then, the organization will work to 


meet the budget cut implied by US 
withdrawal. 

Reforms .agreed last year shbuld 
sfave $15 million, and a further $6 
million has been raised in donations 
from several Asian, South American 
and African countries, together with 
Prance and the USSR. 

Mr AmadomMahtar M'Bow, Un- 
esco’s secretary -general, said he hoped 
the US would reconsider. The board 
dismissed the Idea of taking the US to 
the International Court of Justice in 
The Hague seeking payment of the 
1985 contribution. 

PROFESSIONAL ASSOCJATfON 
OF TEACHERS 

99 Friar Gate, Derby DEI 1 E2 
Tel: DERBY (0332) 372337 
PAT provides professional and legal 
services lor lecturers in colleges of afl 
Unde. It la a tidy certificated trade 
union. 

PAT does not belong to the TUG. It Is 
« condition of membership that 
applicants undertake never to 
participate In strikes. 

We work tor a high level ol 
professional commitment among 
teachers end lecturers; for the ; 


' force oi argument rather than the 
argument ol foroe; for the 
eWabffehmerrt of a ganukwly 
professional Image for the le&ohtog 
' profession. : , . 

Membership Increased By over 26% In 
to Grow In all parts 
of the United Kingdom aa 1985 

• unfolds. Ws be Save that the future of ' 
the profession Kes in the direction we 
.are taking. 

you wlrtj to consider joining us, writs 
: for more informatfon to the tifoVying 

• address (no afemp required): 

■ PrefoMtenal Association qf , 


Teachers, 
Depart m# i 
DERBY DI 


tflfeNiifc: 
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( MONDAY 

When I was a child living in Newcas- 
tle upon Tyre, Monday mornings 
were always referred to as "work, 
school and washing*'. As far as I was 
concerned work and washing were 
things which were done by other 
people and I didn't really mind going 
to school, hut often noWon Monday 
mornings an old song hy the Doom- 
town Rats called ■■Tell me why I 
ion r like Monday" comes into my 
tcad. Why? 

After walking inro an office which 
las recently had a sub-zero tempera- 
tire nftcr being dosed up ail 
weekend. I go along the corridor to 
Jl the kettle and make n brew as it is 
died in this part of (he country. 
Tier which I steel myself to go into 
ic principal's office. Even before I 
1 m I know whni I nm going to find - 
iray overflowing with letters and 
ipers which he has worked on over 
e weekend, and oh no. the dreaded 
5e! Although in reality it only 
insures one inch by two. to me ft 
•resents a monster, sitting leering 
me from the lop of the pile. 

Sack to my office to sort nut the 
ss. Everything marked out to a 
mber of staff is put into a tidy pile, 
the right way up which wasn't how 
und them. Then I go through into 
general office to sort them into 
various departmental trays ready 
ror collection by the heads of depart- 
ment, when they arrive. 


some work. By now it is almost time 
for lunch, or at least a mad dash Into 
town to do some shopping in what is 
left of my hour off. 

Coal on, shopping bag picked up, 
about to lock the door when two 
rings on my buzzer! “Elsie, as I have I 
urr out-of-college appointment 
straight after lunch, would you mind 
staying on a while so I can dictate an 
urgent letter please?" asks the prin- 
cipal. "Are you going into town? Do 
you rlnnk you could do a couple of 
errands for me?" 

Thank goodness he won't be hack 
Immediately after lunch: perhaps I 
will get the chance to actually get the 
dictation machine on to my desk and 
make a start on the "monster”. 


New mature student targets 

by John O'Leary JL «?■» bind. The NAB would , 


by John O’Leary substantial proportion of courses fund. The NAB w «,.uu 

.i would smisfy these tests where decree i n ) U "? u!d have Idenft, 

New measures to promote continuing work is alreudy present in the subject and invii,!!! iP?"* of act *vity each* 

education and cut down on bureaucra- area proposed ' J Z T ■ ' Us for nllo ™ionS! 

“ vJSJ*. in the Southern und 


FRIDAY 

I arrive at college half an hour early 
and decide to put the time to good 
use by ai lacking mv filing which had 
been mounting up steadily all week, 
beforesomng through the morning 
maiL The previous day the principal 
and I had made a rough plan of what 
we had to do this morning, including 
three articles which he has been 
trying to dictate since Christmas! 

Looking through the diary, the day 

docsn t look too bad - only three 
appointments and a lunch meeting. 
As usual the best laid plans of mice 
find men . . . The prearranged 
appofiitnienis go according to plan 
■Jbeil n little late because the princip- 
al has to meet n member of Her 
Majesty s Inspectorate who called 
into college to see the vice principal. 
And of course other members of staff 
turn up to ask me if they can see him. 
just in case he is free, and asking the 
MM he . busy?" It's about 

While he is seeing the various 
members of staff I am trying in vain 

to tllre n car fnr k.n, _ j 


eoucauon ana cut down on bureaucra- area proposed. rctr allocations &nna 

cy have been agreed by the National Pilot studies in the Southern »..<« 5j . dr “* ,n 8 *>n outside hS • 

Advisory Body. But a radical proposal Yorkshire and Humberside reaional The nf ? C " cn * ficiar «S- ■ 1 

iiSSSSSj SET 1—dtaU 

I987/SS) with the introduction of sepa- Mr John Bevun the NAHwmi,™ working group s desire to stH 

sMss^SaSS =«=ssa!tt£: 

SI J!h«KS?taUSSS K™ ls T , lAMSaKiSL: 

sava-” SSsSr^ 

JJ2!-! systems, which would give which would have held bX at least* niVrJS^ Wa r S d ' scussed at a'qjcflni' 

srayAWaii 


,.^NAB- S commitmen, ,o con- .he Ki'SdTSSl 
STS education will be underlined in automatic approval passed the cxistiim 
major planning exercise (for tests. w h CX,S,m8 

be 'traduction of sepa- Mr John Bevun, the NAB secretary 

ml?., ar f !f for tbe recruitment of said it was hoped that cutting down tin 
agreed a^its ^ AB C0l " n,i,,M the bureaucracy connected with con rse 

yj!h“«KSffts££s s™ ls j-jasnr a 

~ SS SSS-a-B.^ 


The committee also accepted re- 
coni men da tions for a new course 
approvals systems, which would give 
automatic approval to new courses 
satisfying certain preconditions. A 

Edinburgh 
bars Mandela 
from election 

by Olga Wojtas 

Scottish Correspondent 

jailed black South African leader Mr 
Nelson Mandela from their rectorial 
j~ because hb nomination is 

The election regulations require 

HfHi or the1 ^ representatives 
with legal power of attorney to sign 
an acceptance form. Lord Bethel], 
vice chairman of (he 



My next job is to look through the 
diary and.take out any naoers whieh 

* a „™. tor 'Wdaj. By this time the 
J!S i *• 7. B has bcen brought in 
aU d th c Tead through it to see if 

?hc priiicwf nMd <,llcn,ion of 

Two rings on the buzzer in mv 

1,e ,,fl s arrived and 
would I go into his room complete of 
course with H o™ rr. 


ui" ~ J. , , MI m vain 
to hire n car for him for the day so 
that he can get down to Wrexham 
after lunch In time to attend a 
conference which starts at 7pm. Alas 
no luck, so then I have to check 
and a rrival times of trains, 

arid telephone ihe conference centre 
ments r preV,OUsIy made arrange- 

»^ A !i- tf I C . Safne dme 1 am typing back 
ffj dictation given, to me earlier in 
the mom n «, bh drat, I hced some 
photocopies done, which necewi. 
[“15 s doWa seemingly end - 1 


mAmi-. r .lULCUUUK HHU Hie 

morning mail j - the- time is now Sam 
raen foilows 15 minute^ of 
very quick dictation prior to the start 
of the weekly heads meeting. 

lo wy i»wn office - where io 
;Sta^? ( usually decide on the dicta- 
Fti?n because, as you have probably 
iBuesscd, 1 don t like working Train 

a iBpCS.' 

•' You can bet as soon as 1 eel the 

Si?iS?k° f papcr * n my typewriter 
the telephone starts to ring!Every- ’ 

SSemS?-* 0 ?- arl °? ‘heweek with 

rafllmnnr C ?h 0n of getrin * Bl1 ^ir 
; way as . ***** as . 

calls . 

he is ui the meeting, unless of 
.JJi" vL 11 happens td be the Prime 

me^Thli US? I 11 cdtnc trough to 
me. The next hour qr so “is sjjent 

dealing with what I ddn taftnc 

messaskfi . frnm'tk* V-Sl L l ? Km 8' 


; J ^aiing;wi.fr>bi.t i'i n ,E 

- diessagas , from the people I am 

- ll - ' 4?- ' • • ; orateSin'B fi?S?i an ^ ' 

• • •f^VicRI • : : S^i ac S '^ len he 

• i;-? B 

■■■-.SS ;! 

" I ■ -Mine 10 bo hn^lr mu ... ■. 


m* • 4 A ‘f '• 

*:j: y\ ■!';!■ ■ 


u . i 8 . ,a . mnsucq at last - 
Ihe morning, We artf con- 


f izr waiK '"8 QOWn seemingly end- 

, less corndors. battling tfiroaoh 

■ k™"? 5 of j St “ denls who are on their 

f a r ?K ‘ a ” d tbCn Bndin 8 « long queue 

l where I 

patiently Stancl waiting my turn A 
• wte from The technician's office 
1 1°A S: E yau are wan M on the' 

; Lv.f php " e ‘ « Ple f le jronW somebody 
kcep,my place in the queue! 

1 mm! iL tirac VJ- drink a cup of 

SSS’h UkeWarm becausc the tele- 
phone has never stopped rinoinii! Oh 

yes. mustn’t forget tlTgcuTcy for 

' al thfl ‘ the P r *ncipl 
W* ,a on- Sunday in order to 
sort through the weekend nost Hp 
has mislaid his other, . 

h. 0 ™L ab ?“ : «»«' third linia .this 
morning I am : summoned to the 

' m n ust r dn S ?h fiCephd - o!d: ■‘Werealiy. 
•HU ;, d S> l hosc * art,c| es- before I 
Ih a V ?- v ^Bht, we will make a start - 
ihe time now being 1 1 .45. 

nniu 1 ’ wa, 't expectantly, 

Jr blte TO|f ®d once again by 

tw e ri.t!u p r on \ an ■ ^ cnd ,dp practical 
ths- principal out or his ' 
dfffw In order to ensure he getsto his 
meeting bn 'time; shouting 

.ufeSh.bl 1 ,? iS 0nc 

somewhere local, ibm when he slaW* 

<a?A lh J n feih S i >l ■ 1 ^ VriIlcd States 

' r w gfei: 
who knqws we might, 


. . r — -- •“■■.I, Miiu oeineil, 1 

vice cha irman of Ihe European par^ dlsquallflcallon” , 

and saying alefrerof ennffl^l« nd J?""" Sc <>‘»sh Ni 
would follow ThN Conservative MP I 

«ss 

.^•aacssi sSsfr— ™— 

sfaied that telexes and telegrams assessor ^ nonil| I« for rector’s 

^validated the P rectorial elreUonf^ S[l he WP 8 ^ 11 for 
Edinburgh’s students’ association r l ,. staff 

fa to hold a general 'meetino nn en tftled to full repr 
Monday with an em^enS motlon U,dversl i y court - It 

mA,’,;; mm; 

Joke backfires on Steel 

TVio I..J. r 


Mandela: impnsoned in South Africa 

dfaqualiflcatlon” and calling for the 
Mandria campaign io take part in the 
hustings. Mr Neil Dalglelsh, honor- 

ssnasa 

wtai.'ysru.*: 

fn/Jlf fo S!I ™ nd,dates who will sland 
for tbe elections on March 8 are Ms 
Margo MacDonald, broadcaster and 
former Scottish National Party MP- 

Sr», MP Mr Tcdd y Taylor! 
BBC footbofi presenter Mr Archie 

JISJ* a? 0 di arl Promoter and 

Vi R chard Demarco. 

Ms Mn^^u campaign has urged 
JS JSf5S nald ’ bl 8,1 °P cn fa«cr to 
*?® nt ne . ws P a P er * “» withdraw 


| AUT wants 
talks on 

merger plan 

by Peter Aspden 

S, c u As ^ ociafion ot Univeto} 
Teachers has expressed its coottn 
over some of the conditions of Be 
proposed merger between Unirac 
College CardiTf and the Univerwvd 
Wales Institute of Science andTA 
nology. 

Union officers at local and natusd 
level are pressing for detailed negofe 
tions on conditions of service at dr 
new institution. They are also unliipn 
about the timetable for (he merer 
A scries of meetings has aJmh 
taken place with heads of departifiats 


assessor. ’ * w ,wurs 

ofri,p t r^ aC ? 0naId ’ tl,c n °mlnoc 

university courL^^^ 0 ^ 

k?r P M Pr j 1 ? for thc unlv crsliy lo ask 
Mr Mandela to accept a followsliln 


, Of St Andrew? University P nCipa ' S °I r ¥ nbur S ' University and 
sliriS ho ; docs not intend, this as a. inferio d m ° f 8 ° ln « 8n ^h?rc 

wE?S h “ 

With polpif7lffe . m " raJldtete Over oSfr h “ "°» written t„ thc 


' ?* c never did afei- 

■te HS’iP U i kn °V vs we roifht 
? SSf^5 rc , ^ k ll0x - t week arid I am ' 
keeping. itiV' linnK ,l:. » i. ■ 


with political life, and would take over Coi/r/pf^J - has , no . w written to the 
^'?hc P mi l | C pa ^ i Of St Andrews in 1986 on Sme neon^i? he is . ast °nished that . 
^^NHient of-DcJ Steven Watson v ^ave taken his remark 

Vonng denies compuBory youthscheme 

:j»rtfolio™dMl6d -.hh 1 ' ^ek ™if°He ■' pl ? ,f ’ 4 year-olds. 

ou"ohfe e „r^ m ^ N “' io ™‘ 

Flowers leaves 

•!:S^SSssS£?t/. 


7" • ‘iwauaui ucpfliiioa* 

to draw up proposals for an aadmi 
plan by the end of the summer, tem. 
But the union things more timeshddi 
be made available for proper coisufU' 
lion of its members. . 

’•'he AUT is nlso worried abeoHhf 
conditions for choosin# 'a priirapa'iv 
thc new institution. The col leges’ se- 
ger conimiUeu, chnired by Prdwa 
David Williams of Wolfcon CoJJege, 
Cambridge, has called for aprindp* 
desigiintc to be appointed by 4 sp«(l 
committee consisting of two lay rntn 
bers from each council, two memlws 
from each senate and the vice chancel- 
lor of the University of Wales./ 
The committee will elect its ow 
chairman and decide its own proce- 
dures - but the union has expressed b 
concern over the likely secrecy of the 
process and is calling for an own 
competition following wide put* 
advertisement mid thc compilation®* 
short-list of at least four candidate. 

AUT officers will also be dosdj 
monitoring an appraisal of belli >*■ 
Milutlons, to be carried oul by w 
Stephen Bragg, former vice chnriw® 
of Brunei University, which has to# 
requested by UWIST. 'Hie union a? 
it is not clear why the appraisd b 
taking place and for whom. : • : 
Ms Tinn Day, the union's natfow 
official for Wales, said: , "We ^ 
Seeking assurances 'on funding 
academic govcrmneiU, and to nfgfr 
ate hew terms and conditions of sepg 
for . academic and related staff,^*? 
their assimilation aefoss the b«p.. 

The union's merger commits v 
due to meet again on Monday. 

Small deal . ■ 

A. sniriH business- cenrie.has'lwoj^ 
up at Warwick University «**' 
help of a £150,000 sponsorship- 

anrnirl' a,.a. . tt with K 


• >f2tf 
■ " 


J ? ®!sie Barrasis ; 


i r>-J 'i'yrT«hSzi5 , P l l': toiephone-.r .* ; _ « 




ft, will i help, to coordinate artd-i 
the activities of small firms in 
Midlands, .'. 

i CVCF carl 

' ; Mr Shock said: “We. tiro jp 
Indebted, to Brian ploiwon mi 
- leadership he has, given, the epnw 
during a very difficult period and 
much fegriit that he should bo Ija 
*ne chamnoW.” . . ■ !•-. 

: Ldrq Flowers will conrinuo to.’ 
Ss a member of the committee. J 
rector Of Imperial College, Lon® 
A former chaltirian or the Set 
Research Couiidl ard'the Royal C 
fnfaaidii <m Environmerital Pollu 
He wa? Also'- the first'preSident bl 

Eurofclan fc: Scifln w* romklatl®}'; 
will m(Se r a r 
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Figures of DES speech 


by John O’Leary 

One man's ambiguity is another man's 
truth, as they say in the Ministry of 
Defence. And this would appear to 
apply particularly in the area of uni- 
versity funding. 

In the space of a fortnight the 
apparent increase in the universities' 
recurrent grant under Conservative 
rule has slipped from £144 million to a 
less impressive £16 million. But that is 
still quite an improvement on the 8 per 
cent cut acknowledged in last month's 
Expenditure White Paper, not to men- 
tion the various figures produced by 
the University Grants Committee. 

There are a number of reasons for 
the discrepancies, all more subtle than 
the straightforward deception which 
many suspected originally. 

The debate started in the wake of 
Oxford University's decision not to 
offer an honorary degree to the Prime 
Minister. The Department of Educa- 
tion and Science produced statistics 
showing that recurrent spending on 
universities had risen from £1,194 

Holloway 

accused 

byHMI 

by Patricia Santinelli 

Holloway Prison in London has been 
accused by Her Majesty’s Inspectorate 
of severely limiting access to education 
in contravention of prison rules. 

The Inspectorate points out in an 
extremely critical report based on a 
one-week inspection of the women’s 
prison in March 1984 that the major 
reason for this is the shortage of prison 
officers - some 30 below authorised 
levels - to accompany inmates. 

This has led to increasing closures of 
the education department, and during 
the week of the inspection only seven 
out of the fourteen planned education 
sessions has taken place, while access 
to the library was equally unsatisfac- 
tory. 

A recent limit on the number ot 
students allowed to attend the educa- 
tion unit at any one time had increased 
the unmet need for education from 
students. During the HMI visit only 28 
per cent or 95 inmates out of a 
population of 340 were involved in 
rauie form of educational activity. 

HMI adds that although some of the 
cutficultles were more understandable 
than others, the situation at Holloway 
* a * in contradiction to the spirit of 
Rules 29 and 30 that imply a responsi- 
bility to encourage all prisoners who 
can benefit from education. 


million in 1979/80 to f 1 .338 million this 
year, at 1983/84 prices. 

A subsequent answer to a Par- 
liamentary question put by Mr Harry 
Greenaway, Tore MP for Ealing North 
confirmed the figures, demonstrating 
at the same time how well chosen the 
base year had been. The 8 per cent cut 
quoted in the White Paper referred to 
a comparison with 1980/81. when uni- 
versity spending rose dramatically. 

Comparisons with . 1979/80 are 
reasonable enough since that is when 
the Conservatives came to power, but 
many of the decisions which caused 
such a sharp increase in their first year 
of office were taken during the Labour 
administration. Home student num- 
bers rose by 10,000, for example, 
mostly as a result of previous increases 
working their way through the system . 

Also in that crucial year for the 
calculation, the Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers won a very large 
salary increase and other unions also 
benefited from the pay commissions of 
the time, adding some 15 per cent to 
the pay bill, 

Mr Giles Radice, the Shadow 


Education Secretary, succeeded in 
talking the numbers down somewhat 
by asking for the traditional adjust- 
ment to remove redundancy and res- 
tructuring payments from the equation 
and allowing for changes in tuition 
fees. That still produced an increase 
"in real terms” from £1,058 million to 
approaching £1,074 million over the 
full five-year period. 

However, even that is not the end of 
the story because the deflator used to 
produce “real terms" is by no means 
the most appropriate one for universi- 

S spending. The universities have 
eir own index, accepted by the 
Treasury, which measures for move- 
ments in costs in thc areas most 
relevant to their budgets. 

That index shows, for example, that 
university costs have risen by more 
than a quarter since November 1980, 
while the recurrent grant has declined 
by the said 8 per cent, 
basket we would be very dependent on 
argument has been won. “We have 
made the point that they were mislead- 
ing in Ihe way that they presented the 
figures,” he said this week. 


Coal board data is 
dubious, say scientists 


■ r *. 

• , A 





by Peter Aspden 
Figures and arguments produced by 
the Government and trie National 
Coal Board over the Issue of pit 
closures arc misleading and dubious, 
claims a report produced by a group of 
social scientists from University Col- 
lege of Wales, Aberystwyth and Mid- 
dlesex Polytechnic. 

The report questions several 
assumptions underlying the board's 
calculations which attempt to prove 
the case for closing" uneconomic ''pits, 
and argues that the current crisis of 
over-capacity is being maintained and 
intensified by the management’s 
strategy of investment in new capacity. 

The report has been produced by Mr 
John Williams and Mr Karel Williams 
of the department of economic and 
social history at Aberystwyth, former 
research student Mr Colin Haslam and 
Mr Tony Cutler, from Middlesex 
Polytechnic. 

Mr Karel Williams said the report 
showed that the Government had the 
luxury of choice between basing future 
energy policy on coal or on nuclear 
power - but it could lose its power to 
choose if it went ahead with the 
proposed pit closure programme. 

“Pits are not like factories which you 
can close and then cosily reopen - wc 
would be closing off our options for 
good,” he said. “The point we are 
trying to make is that ihe Government 
and the NCB are pretending that there 
is one clear, unambiguous set of fi- 
gures for establishing profit, and they 


for coal the coal board refused to use 
re phasing of investment as a remedy 
and continued its programme of new 
capacity, not even bothering to intro- 
duce a freeze plan. 

The report also claims the Govern- 
ment has made the question of uneco- 
nomic pits a “bogus issue". “They 
claim the high cost pits are (hose which 
are labour intensive and, by using 
traditional accounting methods, 
underestimate the costs of capital 
intensive pits,” said Mr Williams. fi We 
are asking if operating costs are a 
sensible basis on which to make clo- 
sure decisions at all.” 

He also said that overreliance on the 
new "super-pit" network would be a 
dangerous policy. “It is a high risk 
policy— by putting all oureggs into one 
basket we would be very dependent on 
changes in interest rates and on work- 
fngto full capacity.” 

The analysis looks at the example of 
die new pit at Selby which it says would 
be unprofitable if modest changes 
were made in the “grossly optimisuc H 
Government forecasts. 

Finally, the report criticizes the 
Government's projections on nuclear 
power. “We should choose coal, not 
because it is cheap, but because nuc- 
lenr power is bound to be so much 
more expensive," said Mr Williams. 
“The whole Issue is one into which 
academics are now beginning to jump, 
after the continual conflict between 
the NCB and thc NUM," he added. 


Before and after: two television pictures and their corresponding 
cartoons, produced by Don Pearson and John Robinson at Essex 
University. 






are basing all their arguments on this. The Aberystwyth Report on Cool, price 
We have questioned that assumption." £2.50, is available from the economic 
. Mr Williams said he found it inex- history department. University Col- 
plicable that after the slump in demand lege of Wales, Aberystwyth. . 

Manchester to take 
soundings on post-16 




eea ror eaucauon rrom 1t ' 

ttSSL’Ertrt Essex calls up an image 

f 340 were involved in ..O ' 


The present difficulties at Hollo- 
way constitute a serious limitation 
upon the intentions .of the statutory- 
instruments under which an education 
and library service are provided,” 
HMI says. 

The Inspectorate also deplores 
HoUoway's policy shift from a ther- 
apeutic rationale to that of. a normal 
pnson. This and the shortage of prison 
officers appears' to have been accom- 
panied by a reduction in the extent to 
which education, training and library 
appear to be valued. : ' 

■ “ this is correct, it cannot be good 
.tor the prison, the education depart- 
ment or the inmates.” HMI says, ■ 
Under-use of resources hits particu-'-’ 
larly infuriated the inspectorate which 
says that thp prison’s financial alloca- 
tions for education are ’ more than 
adequate, providing almbst 3,000 paid 
■hours per year. . 

*Tfce dUemma and indeed the 
embartassment is to continue justify- 
ing this level of expenditure in the face 
“ jjrgani^rional problems that make 
it difficult to deliver. students to take 

The inspectorate" 1 haa. nothing hiit 
prqiM for the teaching sfhfi and their 
work. It says the balance, of wwk as 
seen gives significant priority to the 
needs, °f the inadequate ana educa- 
tionally disadvantaged ’women' as fa 
apparent in literacy classes, English as 
a second language, home economics- 
curses and the work of -the skills 
' trainin g and mother and baby- (mils. • 

Fit to teach 

Aspiring aerobids feathers unqualify 
S^J^F lQ-week coursp launched by 
Embt^^i^ftclmiclandthe-Phyripai 
iEdilcarion Assodatipru,), Vi' i-: . 


Essex University has been given 
£115,926 by British Telecom to help 
fond a study of picture coding techni- 
ques over the next three years, -which 
could lead, to the transmission of 
images over telephone lines. 

A research fellow is to be 
appointed to work on the prqfect, 


which will Involve setting: up a new 
colour Image work station in the 
university under the supervision of 
Dr Don Pearson, of the Department 
of Electrical Engineering Science. 


Dr Pearson, with his colleague Mr 
John Robinson, has just completed 
work on a major research prqfect to 
convert television pictures into low 
data-rate cartoons suitable for trans- 
mitting over telephone lines. 

Their work, which was described 
in last year’s picture coding sympo- 
sium In france, has particularly 
Important Implications for deaf peo- 
ple, . who will be able to use the 
telephone for communication over 
long distances. 


|t 3'he whole future of post-16 education 
in Manchester was expected to, come 
under examination yesterday nt the 
first of r series of public meetings 
organized by. the City Council. 

The city’s plans for post-16 educa- 
tion involves a rebrgapfcatioii of the 
three sixth fomj .colleges, three further, 
education colleges, the county, high 
schdoIS wh Ich, sail have sixth forms and . 
the city’s community education ser- . 
vice. 

. Speaking about the plans. Council- 
lor Nick Harris, chair of the education 
policy subcommittee said that they 
were determined to have an education 
service for the city’s post-16 sector and' 
community education suitable to the 
needs of tne 1990s. 


Basically the city's education com- Boys, WhaJIe 

mitteo believes that a tertiary system 

would best solve its problems but it 
wants to hear from local people about 
how the system should be organized 
before it makes a final decision. 


The education committee has drawn 
up options covering three areas of the 
city .its own preferred formula is for a 
package which first involves the mer- 
ger ofthe Arden and South Manches- 
ter Community College into a tertiary 
college ‘ maintained . under further 
education regulations. 

Second .if wants North Manchester 
College to be amalgamated' with Mar- 
garet Ashton sixth form college Irito a 
further : education institution. This 
would invdlvfe the transfer of. some 
work to the North Area of Continuing 
Education to give the colleges distinc- 
tive roles,. 

Third it proposes (hat the thfee 
high schools with sixth forms (Burnage 


Boys, Whalley Range Girls and Farts 
Wood at Didsbury) to provide only for 
pupils aged 11 to 16, and fourth it 
suggests that the Shena Simon sixth 
form college should . be run under 
further education regulations. 


Surprise appointment for new Scottish body 
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Dr Peter Clarke, principal of Robert 
Gordon Institute of Technology, is the 
surprise appointment as chabman of 
the netf Scottish Vocational Education 
Council,. ■ -.* • ... 

'• Members o£ the- Scottish Buxines* 
and Technical Education ' Councils, 

. which merged in April to form SCOT- 
VEC, had expected the post to go to an 
industrialist. However, Dr Clarke, 
who has held posts in industry as well 
as education, and is already a member 
of SCOTEC, has been welcomed as 


chairman 
There h 


both councils. 

been some alarm over the 


*wi»aiiv|i! 

tike the. 
d coimcj 


autumn to accepting a Government 
appointment, the chief officer of 
SCOTBEC, Mr , Andrew Moore, 
warned that there could be “a -real 
furore? depending on the choice. ■ 

. But Mr Moore said this week that 


furore? d( 
. But Mr 


Impending 
r Moore i 


• f 'i a> ^ f* •'r'TvW' 

everyone was delighted by Dr Clarke's rf! ^ V'i-r* 

■ appointment. He will retire as princip- 
al at the end of April, and Mr Moore. ' 
said he would “have time fo devote to 
£e(tfog fhee^ew organisation off Hie 
ijfbmfaai . jp V , . 

‘ SCOTVEC will issue advanced 
qualifications in vocational further 
education and the new National Cer- 
tificate in non-advanced further educa- 
tion. D; Clarke will hold the unpaid 
post of chairman for four years. . 


m 
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Brain damage research backed despite monkey controversy 

sit 1 1_ ll... L.. oi. .J kw.. . 


Glasgow University's court has backed ' The university set Up an ad hoc 
the continuation of controversial re- !■ group, which included the professors 
search Jxftween its - department of. of zoology, anaesthesia and. moral 
neuropathology arid the university of philosophy,, to Investigate the col-, 
Pennsylvania which involves brain labhrp 1 1 ve> research, ana its foport to, 

damage experiments on monkeys. !•• { .the, dqurt, which has' now . been 
And ihe court . has condemned the accepted, backs continued collabqra- 
Scottisb Anti-Vivisectiou Society, , Hpn. : 

WhIdl , ['The University maintains ihcmal- 

' practice was duc lo a single unsatkfaO; 

y^&^JSiSWV snefetv. *#y mohibei' qf the Pennsylvania re- 

■ Several months ago, the -.society . 8earc v, team, .who no lonoer works 


videotapes of thie experiment. 

' The society has been copducting a 
lea fie ting campaigii In the neighbour- 
hoods of the two Glasgow 'professors 

K lirient in the joint research, Prb- 
r James Adams, and- Professor 


The collaborative research bas- 
al ready led to. better understanding of 
brain damage, ihe court says, and the 
next phmm of the experiments will 
depend hugely on experiments on 
rodents an<Tcravflsh. 


practice was due to a single unsatlafaOr ■; *ri,* V aT.V» ^ m . 

fory member of the Pennsylvania re- 

search team, : .who no longer works • !&( Vhn!thf h iE5r S®«?£ , * n iP to5, ® ai 
tfiere, ■ and ^ deniei . jhe antl-vjvisectiop “mSS! 

soejety's claim that thq animals Ore pot 

properly anaesthetized. . . • 1 ^^^^ri^' Untversi- 

j, . 1 ' : 1 -i , ty staff have tlicir professional status to 

: The. court did pot accept an > offer . : defend in; undertaking such researches 


; prap=py ana«m W .. • 

subjected to pressure to cTeat brain l > The .court did pot . accept an > offer , defelid in; undertaking such researches 
damAge, Were beine iijllumadely fret from the society’s sedrefatyiiMrlJghp .. and fri assodatlng thems elves with the 
atedJ P r t ; J.: «„■ Rohins.lo scretrt, 70 uneditea hours t>f -., pj fiip jgd A 0 ? group. * 


rodents anrf crayfish. . 

• Glasgow: students’ rents strike, 
which began this term, seemed to. end 


The court derided there should be a 
rents freeze iri, catering 1 halls of resi- 
dence. and a 2 per cent increase In self 
catering halts, compared with previous 


Q IUCV1UIU 

increasca of 4 per cent and 6 per cent. ; 
Hall terms are qlso to-b^extended hy* ! 

>, tiro .fiKfikv 
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MEKC’s water man 
will make waves 





wwi d siren P “™anre “o C S] P &Xy S™ eleren CoUcctio " for childrenT^^fr^^^J 
exclusively designed for (hem by 34 first-year coloured 8 ™*# ft ? m Sports Iels urewear to multi- 
fashion students ,i Lancashire Polytechnic. W» of 


Joint effort on engineer ing 
design initiative 


SL^h S r enCe 1 an 5 Engineering R e - 
a^^?-S 0UI ^ and the design Council 
JE forc « to mount an faiim- 

tive to promote research and teaching 

Smr! ,n nn rins des « n ’J he scheme wiff 
JSJJ5 °" a „ new engineering design 
coordinator, funded by the SERcTbSt 

™;$!Kcc 0 . f the ° c,iE " Cou ” dl ' s 
.-JJj a ’ ov ® is a somewhat muted 

JSSTSSSKSSSTraSSKSi 

aas/fSKc 

British 'ffi? ** g,! "‘ ra, of 


with the De- 

partrnent of Trade and Industry akin to 
j!jP successful teaching company 


I Advertising 
body slams 

prospectus 

by Peter Aspden 


ST al “ failed f0r U by Peter Aspden ttXffEsi* ' ^ 

iasssJs^tsa skSSSt^ 5 ^ 

ifirfL. J?* 1 s , recommendations, students should make dearer the SmEJ t f plan ^ read y° nthe 

TTic person appointed, who will com- differences between its JJJS; !L“ k : But he J* convinced drastic 

™ a ”“ ! P™ f e»? lal “ ,ar y« »W hsve to those awarded n « edcd . *}d has strong 

jsh riber??* pWMitsas;' 

. SERG foi.dtftB, »n<f<tev,lopn»n^ .**JJE£S! %JZ "P! lel d ■ ™>n- it^ry 

With the engineering tearf^dSdireS JSSl! JSS, £?* peetu ' because nublUh fh defen ll d ? hls decision not to 
wish to give more wmohr tn rf- B i«T a, j prospective students -specially those Polish the much-leaked plan until last 

changes in tlwgMerafdimalefostered SSS&JF 1 WS E?’ a Httle over a mJKK 

by other bodiw like thd MneS SlSSS. ? atem “ n,1 « ht think the * ake “ l d °n’t believe 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

There could scarcely be a greater 
: contrast between Mr Hugh Fish, the 
1 new chairman of the Natural Envlron- 
! mcn t Research Council, and his prede- 
I cessor. Mr Fish, a square cut York- 
Jireman, succeeds Sir Hermann Bon- 
di, the rotund Viennese intellectual, in 
what has become the hottest scat in the 
, research councils. 

lt .® r . Hermann’s intellectual agility, 
has afohty to tackle the council? sci- 

!? U n tem,s ^ an y°ne, wore 
unnvalled. But no one ever accused 
tum of striving officiously to keep 

r. a ? a | emenl and adminis- 
tration. Mr Fish, by contrast, has spent 

!h ^ Cer wo .J in fi bis way to the top of 
the Thames Water Authority - a most 

poridon' 118 techn,cal management 

When Mr Peter Brooke, under 

JHjyf of ? tat * for education and 
science, speaks of sending signals to 
the research council system through 
jVpomtments, the signal Mr Fish rep- 

resents inoVs oidOMa sl._ . * 


resents l^dSS ^^ "** th , 

The signal was blurred slight! v bv ImLCSU* 1 * ,aid down i ,he y we 
the conditions of the appointment ft Xfi5- r ? uas ' 0n > voluntary p*- 

was ci car to all otaeSS. iff *2 SJMESS P! ■?*» 
U5 RC was in deep financial trouble, that t2StS?* We ght 10 W ? 
and was the next target for “restructur * f V . f 8 *^ more severe job tBroa 

lng«, in the jargol SeveS Se ££*!? HB S C S n be met * 
candidates for the five-year chairmans lSOry ™ dun d a ncy, which be re- 

term turned the job down, Hugh Fish CTude lne ” ectiv e- It ai» 

eight yean a council member and 85 . on e Thames colleague w| 

about to retire from Thames fra ter lion ™ “A® h ® P ed “dctennS- 

after a major reorganization within thp “°5* considerable personal chans, 

authority, agreed roserve” for ayear and P^ty, of gulie-r 
while the search contin ued. y _ , ,. e 'l^hkely to want to linger loci 

toined to be 


vwT h a rfc‘^ RC i! akas tha V,ew that this 
^ I hS h,CVe : the dcrired resuIt . along 
- tke engineering board's declared 

SSsaaa 

:«HK MIM 

i'Butthe plan for a design directorate ^ o - . . P cha ^ el * ora Particularly 

f?“ nde,ed jO'the faqe of objections obrr co P rdin «or^ : would re* be pTo8 ~ 

■ m^titwould moan loo many srw»/-ini ' P?, ,0 .- a management committPA P*®' 118 uescfrlblng the unlversitv’s 

initiative ^nnl^gtono^^luM ' : nf? red by P |?f^oM53cha”lTenth 

^ prior claim on the SfiVrS n 1 !? 1 and including ni^Sf '^lAv MP^4ing the ram. 

■ asswcssits's : gs^ssspteia 

Talent call from butcher 

Es^S.*5'^ 

^K%“,T&re h: Hd f uc.r • SSfifeL^-'-" M r Brooke ^ ASA^g ^udrf, -ft, 
.C^naipublicpt IwfS&SSSS-! ^jdboDR has emerged as a rsailt of g^Uy conceraed i that 

' ‘45s^ri6SS^ RrftMaftas 

"But If .design itud^h. APPO . daily dear the riin£«n~L. KSP? 


uilttee. - v * 7" w ™ wm “ 
The vice chancellors partJculariv 
objectedto a rahigraphl^ep^ 
pedns describing the university's 
povrer to confer dmees, ■ 

nh&^Lb?^!’*? «»*• 


... 

. ■ \ t ■:-? . 


V ® u t if design education In design Students taking BTEC 

:a«r- »®4t 

oiaiiJ?^t^i nda J!^ ar ^ comipcrec. of the ; 

St 


=ri,r, ~ 

! K on re 8D B s ,h St ih ±- 

j^jmwdlors and Principals, which sponsible.” * . » • re- 

^ecfeed.to Ihe prospectus because ^ d h ® defends his decision not to 
ESESf" dudents - specially those P ub j is b th e much-leaked plan until last 
unfamiliar with Britain's higher 2!f ak ’ a littIe over a month before it 

education system - might think the ^gms to take effect. “I don’t Sve T C T ? «? 1 "V aDC 

mUversity was aD estaMshed bSjdv there u te an ? sense 1" consulting evmr- & Whe U ,he /f n 

They might also think Its deoml one aboa 7 °rmulation of general poT S? dStS°5fi thro r U8h ’ and ,h f 1 

were comparable to those aSKf principles” he says. B ncrai P 011 value for money In 

* ijcogn&d ludvmttfc^d'sjfs; . w ™h mHT 1 ” £ caU th “ ™ that depo™ 

academic standards were aubjret to Bu7tK h , f 8, £ e at Water. 


n..i .l" . , *v« gnomes water. 
But they also stress that the reoraa- 

SSi° n » M J. Rsh e Institoted thSc, 

WiUch meant loss of 1 ,000 out of 12 Ood 

year » L waa “fried through 
without too much spilled blood. Once 


fh»t uTo Zll w "isassem* 

that the rather more severe job tana 

set for the NERC can be met w£5 
coimjulsory redundancy, which be re- 
gards as crude and ineffective. It ato 
suggests, as one Thames colleague ni 
it, he will be helped by “detenu e* 
tion, considerable personal Cham, 
and plenty of guile”. 

. *l e “ unlikely to want to linger ton 
at the NERC, although he mlghtl! 
prepared to serve a second year, as 
there is plenty of scope for him to 
exploit hls experience in Ihe water 
industry as a consultant. He spent d 
his career in different authorities, after 
a degree at Leeds University and war 
se ^ r ‘“- is known as a workatofb. 

. . h ® is clenrly anxious to rum the 
NERC around to leave it on rspund 
fo 9. n S’ rejects the sugantkmthe 

council should be fighfl^g harder *j 
increase Its budget, saying the bade 
over money has been going on fort 
long time, and is lost tor now. 

nie time to got tough aboijt.ite 
budget share is when the reorganiza- 
tion has gone through, and the couiidl 
con show value for money In all in 
work. He agrees that demonstratbu 
greater efficiency puts the researefi ' 
councils in a doublc-nind-it might just 
offer nn excuse for new cuts. Tlien hr 
will fight: “If there ore propositions 
that wTiat we propose nbw is screwed 
down further, that’s when I start to-ge* • 
angry.” 


?ESS power to ctotferdto^s, Iy ' 8 ' — B - 

biS® B tlSh are ton 8 ue tied, says Quirk 

S S3SSSSS sawSaS? ^.Pfttsss 

-■■Site 5 .was** 5 ®** j^asrjBssaa 

■ h« ve* J32.^*? fl KWl^ c ®gnltloii Professor Quirk who )= n i en i foreign countries derived from sect 

• dent of toe r insti[ute^f Unoiliot pre ri’ to tffe qunsi-intematlonal langwi 

Itv won rae« “ ,d tte “ther, -deliverina a public ^ectuim Y** En *J W, » that same language cou 

tongue-tred” at the Wlve^iliuAfw® wort and often did wrlT to .tl 

tent has ■ ws not estab- wfos. Iveraity of War- nation’s disadvantage. It was hWt tp 

students . JJJJJijy ' -'“W .Charter and there- H e stressed the dancers n fin«.,u ■». thc British started to do seriouJy wh 

MMhf^ tec0gni ^°° h" y«t to be and the belief that Engl^h is ^ forelo,??? in 0lher ^ 

riencein 80 Hr It V „ . . i . internatiohal laneuace «&. .? foreign languages. ■ 

Brooke • «te ASA's ruling concluded: “The widespread use oF EnBlS^^ilSii? 1 * ' /.^^or Quirk; presented «* 

. au «>orUy was greaUy M n«ra^ t S? natlvjy , by, fcO • W« a .k statistics of British achieve^ 

fJJjSiltOf ■ Siije^bi ^^uld^urt be 1 a^tioiaily ^pcTaM affiJ i° Ia °8« a gep. Wsa|d that to 1983 onl 

^ignby n^ed .andasked tbeSv«Sto wibur him'drWmS ant of ^ fiOO.OOOJfi-^ 1 ; 
all pyer; bear this. In mliid: when r not 1 native, the fact remaln^h3 JfJ* , ha o done enough to enter-for CSE or ( 

bjcctive, , future Hlwathre and.i* . vasttoajoritvofneoniViIrtiSJ!?^^*--' French; only .9 per cent ha 

!® m • claM y flair tlw differences toV ^ne' no * unaerstand SmSlsh To 211° sufficient German to sit such exams; 

VHND.' ^°“«»qotolnsto6ig. around 90 S «K“i tSESSfr ^ for Spanish: and less than 0. 

* work Lt ™ ^ of ti,e Pur cent had cnouiA Italian, - 

' nvat * e c <>uncil meeting 

; Srottish.o>rrespondent ■ . ■ nit, b. Ss«- 

• back £300,000. The studenfTti TC ' ci X dfi to «>t up a trust fund for th 

’ .JSfjSffl 6 by bemeeri‘ £400 
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;*iroaay Jen theft courses becaus 
flriandai difficulties, said Mr 8n 
Vtn^ had oqen waiting tor a 
statement from Strathclyde, buV 
; might «oll IcavSj |Jwnb<! (?■ 
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ESRC unveils new-style PhDs IS^fayp 

bv Jon Turnev I m 


by Patricia Santinelli 
The majority of accidental injuries to 
Youth Opportunity Programme 
trainees coula have happened to any- 
one working in the industries con- 
cerned according to a major analysis 
conducted by Aston University. 

The analysis, which involved a study 
of 1,700 YOP accident injuries was 
presented to the Youth Training 
Board last week. It is expected to be 
published as a report by the end of this 
month. 

The study is particularly important 
because it will influence health and 
safety guidance on the Youth Training 
Scheme. So far in the period up to 
December 1984, there were 515 minor 
injuries and 55 maj o r injuries, but no 
deaths. Some 81 YTS placements were 
closed and 43 not accepted on health 
and safety grounds. 

According to the Aston study, age 
was not found to be a significant factor 
within the accidental Injuries cases. 
Most differences between YOP data 
and accident data for the total work- 
force were likely to arise from differ- 
ences In the risks to which the respec- 
tive populations were exposed rather 
than to the age of the population. 

“However, in the absence of compa- 
rable data on age and risk exposure for 
like populations a study such as (his 
can neither confirm nor deny that 
impression with any certainty," the 
study says. 

Aston has produced a comparison of 
YOP accident injunr rates with the 
Health and Safety Executive figures 
for the employed population generally 
but says It has strong reservations as to 
the validity of such an exercise because 
of significant differences in the dis- 
tribution of the respective populations 
between industries, the classification 
used and the slightly different time 
span for which figures are available. 

It says that of the total sample of 
1.700 accidental Injuries reported to 
the Manpower Services Commission, 
nearly 72 per cent would have been 
notifiable if the same accident had 
resulted in injury to an employee. 

But the university also points out 
that attempts to classify the YOP 
accidents to make them comparable 
with HSE data revealed a number of 
areas of difficulty and apparent illogi- 
cality. For example, in the YOP sam- 
ple, around 10 per cent of such acci- 
dents occurred m education and train- 
ing where the trainees were “not at 
work”. 

As far as YTS is concerned, the 
Aston analysis identifies the following 
areas as requiring particular attention 
by providers. One is the need for 
. trainees to use adequate protective 
equipment especially for the eyes, 
hands and feet, the second is control of 
horseplay and other improper actions 
- not named - through effective super- 
vision. 

Engineers ‘need 
more resources’ 

New BEng courses validated by the 
■G ound l for National Academic 
A 5 l 1 will need, more, resources' 
which should nof be drawn away from . 
listing public sector courses, accord- 
ing to the Association of Polytechnic 

Commenting on the CNAA’s BEng 
. proposals, , the association says that 
\wtthout mpre funding it. doubts that 
the.mundl’s engineering degrees will 
reaefi high, enough ktanaards without 
making other courses suffer. : . 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

The Economic and Social Research 
Council has agreed to launch its new 
doctoral programmes - postgraduate 
places with a taught course preceding 
research - with 40 awards this au- 
tumn. Half the first set of awards will 
go to four universities. 

The awards are the first fruits of a 
long debate on the training of PhD 
students in .the social sciences and 
follow recommendations of the Swin- 
nerton-Dyer report on postgraduate 
education and Lord Rothschild’s re- 


nenon-uyer report on postgraduate 
education and Lord Rothschild’s re- 

g ort on the former Social Science 
esearch Council. 

The ESRC asked institutions for 
outline proposals in 1983 and whittled 
160 submissions down to 23, whose 

Pollution 
controlled 
at a distance 

A unique transbinary partnership 
has been signed to provide open 
learning materials In pollution con- 
trol under the Open Tech scheme. 

It involves Imperial College, Lon- 
don, Loughborough University of 
Technology and Leicester Poly- 
technic in a £600,000 collabora- 
tion which aims to provide modules 
in all aspects of pollution by March 
1987. 

The polytechnic had been losing 
students from its part-time diploma 
In air pollution run with the Royal 
Society of Health because Industry 
and local authorities had become 
reluctant to release people to study. 
Meanwhile an EEC-supported re- 


authors were asked for more details. 

Ten institutions have now been 
selected to launch the new doctoral 
programmes. Four will receive twenty 
of tnc new awards, funded directly by 
the council. The four, chosen for 
proposals which entail interdisciplin- 
ary work are the universities of Edin- 
burgh, Manchester, Sussex and Shef- 
field. Work at Sussex will be on social 
implications of technical change and at 
Sheffield on policy studies. 

The remaining six institutions are 
the London School of Economics, the 
school of epistemics at Edinburgh 
University, Manchester Business 
School and the universities of War- 
wick, Reading and Bradford. These 
awards will go through ESRC commit- 
tees in the normal way. 


The course work on each program- 
me will be drawn up by the institution 
and the council will not attempt to 
standardize the instruction in research 
problems and methods, though it has 
examined thc programmes closely. 

The new “American-style” PhDs 
are now the main plank in the council’s 
strategy to improve submission rates 
among social science postgraduates. 
The idea of a four-year course, with a 
three-year research phase after a year 
of taught courses was floated a year 
ago, but will not be taken further 
because of the reduction in student 
numbers needed to fund extended 
courses. The council hopes a year’s 
training will help students produce a 
thesis after the remaining two years of 
the standard grant period. 


search project at Imperial College, 
which looked at the training needs of 
British industry in pollution control, 
discovered that companies wanted 
new distance learning materials. 

Mr John Clarke, project director 
and head of the polytechnic’s educa- 
tional technology centre said its con- 
tact with companies like 1CI and Esso 
had attracted an enthusiastic re- 
sponse for new materials, Hie.Open 
Tech was convinced that a wider 
package covering all aspects was 
needed and a consortium was set up. 

Imperial College under Richard 
Macrory will be doing the sound, 
vibration and water pollution control 



Members of the project team on pollution control inspection 


modules. Loughborough University 
will provide under Sonia Withers thc 
hazardous wastes control material 
, while Leicester Polytechnic will do 
the water pollution control under 
Malcolm Fox and arrange the mate- 
rials In text and video. . 

The project Is. one of the last 
under the Manpower Services Com-, 
mission’s Open Tech scheme to pro- 
vide updating materials for tedm!- 
cians and supervisors. 


Defence minister on attack 
after students stop talk 


A barrage of flour, eggs and paint 
greeted Defence Secretary Mr Michael 
Heseltine when he arrived to take part 
in Glasgow University union's centen- 
ary debate last week. 

Earlier, students at Strathclyde Uni- 
versity had blocked the eutrance to the 
debating chamber where Mr Heseltine 
was to address Strathclyde’s Students' 
Conservative Association on defence 
policy. ’ 

i After waiting for more than an hour 
Mr Heseltine cancelled hls talk, saying 
police had advised him It Was impossi- 
ble to reach the debating chamber, 
without' risk of /physical violence. ", 
'Later, he claimed the students’ ac- 
tion showed the justification for the 
recent midnight eviction of disarma- 
ment campaigners at Moiesworth. The 
protesters would have done the same 
as the : Strathclyde students had they 
been given time to plan, tip said. : • 
Mr HeBeltirie’s Moiesworth training 


came in useful when he arrived at 
Glasgow University union and avoided 
being hit by sprinting energeticallyup 
the entrance steps. Tne Scottish Office 
Minister for Health, Mr John Mackay 
was however hit by a bag of flour. 

There was no disruption within the 
hall - the three-hour debate on the 
motion “that this house regrets the 
absence of greatness in politics today” 
was before an invited audience. 

But the protesters ■outside kept up 
their chanting/ prompting Count Niko- 


Mr David Tinsley, (he Open Tech 
director, said that all the money was 
now tied up In producing and deliver- 
ing course materials and 70, per cent 
of the projects were in further and 
higher education. 

He expected the commission would 
decide within the next year whether 
the programme or something similar 
would continue. By 1987, when it 
finishes, the 120 projects will be 
expected to be self financing. 

Asbestos 
cash agreed 
for poly 

by Karen Gold 

Wolverhampton City Council "has 
agreed to spend £310,000 on removal, 
repairs and decontamination of the 
Wolverhampton Polytechnic art and 
design builame where brown asbestos 
was discovered three weeks ago. 

Decontamination workers supplied 
by the, coundl- have been, at the 


study plan goes .into cold storage 


A plan to set up albod studies centre 
1 within Oxford University has been 

shelved following controversy Over the 
scale and character 6f the project, 
i A special meeting pf the project 
steering group, whidh was headed by 
Lora Briggs, provqst of Worcester 
yoUege, decided last week tbBt “it was 
inappropriate to proceed in present 
.circumstances” despite interest re- 


ported tom several large companies. 
: It is understood that a number of the 
senior dops involved simply withdrew 
theft support for theproject because of 
: the .way it was being approached, 


in principle ; they remain com- 


Among those .Involved were Dr Controversy was first aroused when 
Charles Webster, director of the Well- . Worcester College fellows learnt un- 
come unit for the study of the history pf officially that the pibppsals - included 

medicine. Professor Peter Matthias, . On idea to hoiue the new centre in a 
. professor of ; economic history, Mr .building by their college lake. This was 
Peter Oppedhelmer, an economics • later denied by Lord Briggs, 
fellow at Christchurch,;; and M * . University officers Were also con- 
Raymond Blanc, a rcStaprateur. The qcmed to iCarn that npw course* fa 
project was being organized by Dr catering management Were being con* 
David Segal, an associate Senior mem- sldered.- No consultations on this 1 had 
ber at St Antony’s College. . . taken placed-.-- <••••• 

All fends Were to come tom Indus- . Lord Briggs said this week that the 
try, with interest already shown parti- id^as had always been in theproceSs of 

cularly by Lord Forte of Trust House development. “The steering coundl 
Forte, Diners Club. Sheraton, Marks . . has plucfentiy decided that itls not the 
and Spencer, Grand Metropolitan and "• time to gp ahead with the centre,” he 
Unftedflkcuitk -feyi mfc "> l s.iti Jflw . *atd.=DrWebsteriald-that the jirind- 


ffeir chanting,; prompt jpg Conn t NI ko- piMechnlo 24 hour* a day. removing 

w ^ ' ] ' 2 to«knt»' portfolios and staff papers? 

nbrejist. fo-toftfois Jo / a - The 45ff a rt and design studdhts nave 

fe 0 Hwr cchnic, ” ,at<: - 

MMbfSSw '-SL ias 2z 

I both a political and writing career rthi 

aHm ^ n,; and novel f st Mr Jeffrey lost tJpie and work g (U( j entt J ther 

Aicner. " courses will be allowed to make lip the 

-■ • - . . Ty 1 • , ■ time next year. ' • 

I ctnraap A11 ,he WOrk the students needed 

I OlUi agV , urgently. has now been removed from 

• . . the art and design building. The 

Cpniroveray was first aroused when only things that could not be decon- 
Worcester College fellows learnt un- ' laminated were wet objects': either 
afGdalty that the Disposals included clay or paintings, -The' local authority 
in idea to hoiue the new centre in a has also agreed to set up a databank 
Nuildfag by their college lake. This was and screening process for itudems and 

later denied byLord Briggs. staff if necessary. . 

University officers Were also con- ; The art and design -building was 
xmed to learn that n*w course* -fa totally sealed off by lodal Authority 
ajering management Were being con- officers over a, weekend last month, 
iltored. No consultations on this had after one of its studio ceilings collapsed 

akenplare.. . > '• revealing panels of brown asbestos. 

Lord Briggs said this week that- the The building opened in 1970, was! 

teas had alwys been in theproceto of found fo have these panels on each of 
levclopment. “The steering coundl its seven floors; -90 per eent of them . 
i*b Reluctantly decided that it i* not the considered unsafe. Btlt readings of 

tap to w ahead with the centre,” he fibre levels in the building were found 
ato.^Dr Webster dAld' that the jjrlnd’ to be low. .* ' t 1 
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Losers claim 
foul in the 
penalty box 


The former fringe issue of voluntary 
student unions la now on the agenda 
of sludent politics after last month’s 
Federation of Conservative Students' 
“lobby for liberty” attracted 200 
students to the hushed balls of West- 
minster. Bemused MFs wandered 
through the smartly-dressed throng. 
“Not another National Union of Stu- 
dents lobby?” you could see them 
thinking. Of course not - there was 
not a single pair of jeans, not one 
dyed head of hair to be seen. Most of 
the lobbyists looked smarter than the 
average Labour back-bencher. 

So what was it all about? At the 
’'rally'* held afterwards all became 
clear. The FCS Is out to “smash the 
NUS and student union closed shw" 
and stop them “wasting £40 million 
of taxpayers’ money”. It was all very 
exciting and one couldn’t help but be 
Impressed by their fanaticism. 

The problem is, of course, that like 
most fanatics they are hopelessly 
wrong - or, rather they have applied 
a right principle to an Inappropriate 
problem. In my view the FCS argu- 
ments In support of Individual free- 
dom are perfectly sound when ap- 
plied to trade union membership and 
closed shop agreements. But student 
“unions” are not trade unions; and it 
Is rather astonishing that the wise 
leaders of the FCS have been so easily 
fooled by Chose people who find ft 
useftil to say that they are. 

The FCS talks about “coercion into 
membership” but what is it they 
mean? When otte Joins a trade union 
(so 1 am told) one pays over a 
membership fee, signs a membership 
form and Is welcomed with open 
arms into the comradeship of work- 
ers* solidarity.- One also accepts 
responsibilities to abide by the union 
rule book and accept the union's 
democratic decisions. 

This is clearly completely different 
to the relationship between students 
and their “unions”. No membership 
fee Is paid; no application form 
signed; a student cannot be ordered 
out on strike or to a demonstration; 
cannot even be expelled; no contract 
la entered into; students are not 
“members” of the union - they are 
the union.-. 

“Education,” a wise old don once 
.told me, “Is more than facts and 
figures. It Is also learning to be a 
reasonable and worthwhile citizen.” 
One Important lesson we all have, to 
learn Is that, occasionally, we cannot 
do as we please. Sometimes we have 
to submit our Individual wishes to the 
will of the majority for, whether we 
like It or net, none of us are Islands. 

FCS leaders do not really like 
student unions. Of course they are 
partially right: there ft manipulation 
of meetings, an apathetic majority, 
egos being preened, careers carefully 
protected - - what’s new? None of this 
Justifies voluntary students* -unions, 
although a clarification of ultra vImb 
could fie oseAil, certainly. 

But If the FCS simply, cannot 
stomach toe left-wing stance of most 
- Student communities they should 
stop theorising and do something 
constructive about ft. Crying “four 
just because they have so far loot the 
match simply will. not do. 


Chris Davies 
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US degree is ‘ virtually meaningless’ 

from William Norris • solution arc the profe SS or ! '', thc report all undergraduates which would con- no iiH™i t — . 


from William Norris 

WASHINGTON 

The American university of 1985 is "a 
supermarket where students are shop- 
pers and professors are merchants of 

learning , So savs a 47 -flflon rr»nnri 


solution arc the professors”, the report 
says. “The development that over- 
whelmed the old curriculum and 
changed the entire nature of higher 
education was the transformation of 
the professors from teachers con- 
cerned With fho „i_J. 


all undergraduates which would con- 
sist of “The intellectual, aesthetic, and 
philosophic experiences that should 
enter into the lives of men and women 
engaged In baccalaureate education”. 
Their programme has nine points: 


,7, T® — n min mar 

fads and fashions, the demands of 
popularity and success, enter where 
wisdom and experience should pre- 

Vail 

Colleges and universities are Ac- 
cused ora Mowing their curricula to slip 
into disarray and Incoherence, making 
a bachelor s degree virtually meanfng- 


The AAC report is the third to hit 
the punch-drunk US higher education 
system in five months. First came the 
National institute of Education with a 
series of warning signals that the 
quality of undergraduate education 
was declining. Then William J. Den- 
at . t ' me chairman of the 
National Endowment for die Humani- 
ties, called for a restoration of coher- 
ence and vitality to undergraduate 
programmes in the humanities. 

Mr Bennett is now Secretary of 
Education and lias made it clear that 
he fully supports Mr Reagan's propo- 
sal to cut student grants and is looking 
to colleges to provide value for money 
Prepared by a panel of 18 educators 
over a period of three years, the AAC 
report, entitled Integrity in the college 
curriculum, places much of the blame 
for what it calls the decline and 
devaluation of undergraduate educa- 
tion °n faculty members. 

Central to the troubles and to the 


p . * Mill Ufl aue- 

J glance to academic disciplines stronger 

than their commitment to reaching or 
to t he life of the institutions where they 
are employed." 

In preparing their report, the panel 
analysed the academic programmes of 
II Institutions, ranging from a com- 
munity college to several research 
universities. 

The report goes on: “The business 
community complains of difficulty in 
recruiting literate college graduates. 
Remedial programmes, designed to 
wmpensarc for lack of skill in using the 
English language, abound in the col- 
leges and in the corporate world, 
writing as an undeigraduate experi- 
ence, as an exploration of both com- 
municaiion and style, is widely neg- 
lecid. Foreign language incompetence 
Is now not only a national emoarrass- 
^JJ6nt, but in a rapidly changing world it 
threatens to be an enfeebling dis- 
advantage in the conduct of business 
and diplomacy. ** 

It claims that the failure of college 

«5?“t to . k< r e P Pace with scientific 
and technological change has led to a 
situation in which “we have become a 
people unable to comprehend the 
technology that we invent". 

To set all this to rights, the panel 
proposes the establishment of a mini- 
mum required programme of study for 


o ivwuii auu cviucnce 

are not enough, to discover the legi- 
timacy of intuition, to subject inert, 
data t0 probing analysis of the 
mind - these are the nrimarv exneri- 


coS5Lo? study, "says the" report! 1010 SK° f f £ ee ? 0II !, and ~ aninsimmern 3J™ Wver^SG^ 0 ^ 

• «*«"?. reading, speak- °1 , McZ^' ^ 200 ^ 

Ing, and listening. ,Y BacheIor\ degree • tnJpniatJonaJ and multicultural The university wm.M Q . 

should mean that its holders can read, experiences. Colleges must create n Asian and Australian ^ 

vmte, and speak at ieveis of distinction ™ “m .> n which the insights and would concentra^^^^^ 

S= t nT be l nfi,v - I, ? ,anyo PP orTuni - thc I,vcs nn “ as Pira- the new tcchnolories^ 

rii?tminu r !lF h f 0 h W ' lt ^ ako sbou J d mean dWerent 1 « e H dlStQn l and forci 8 n - the represents one wayASralK 

that many of them do so with style." !?35 B f ei,t and , neglected, nrc more cope with the increasing 0 8 *2* 

numerical data,. * t ldely comprehended by their gradu- higher education S a «» 8 from ft 

Students shouto encounter concepts J students and the growlne 

that permit a sophisticated response to • Study in depth. "Death remi irnc I for places hnriwon 


political implications of scientific re- 
search." 

• Values. Students must learn toi 
make real choices, assume responsi- 

bility for their decisions, be comfort- ' 
able with their own behaviour, and 
know why". 

• Art. “Without a knowledge of! 

the language of thc fine arts, wc see 
less and hear less. Without some' 
experience in the performing arts we 
are denied thc knowledge of discl- 
aimed rrenfivifw and 


iese are the primary experi- Su-Sr nied .. ,bc k pledge of disci- 
|uued of the undergraduate P:,?, F re ?* lvI ty and its meaning as a 
study," says the report. bulwark of freedom and an Instrument 


Private^ 

set-up 

proposed 

from Geoff Maslen 

A group of south-east 
hus proposed 

first nnvnte imiiwr,.-,! “F ftiistnlr, 


The university would enrol u 

-SI'S 


, • “ miuuiu mean 

tdat many of them do so with style." 
• Understanding numerical data. 
Students should encounter concepts 
that permit a sophisticated response to 
arguments and options which depend 
on numbers and statistics. Such con- 
cepts would include degree of risk 

Scatter, imrprtninfu _ t . 1 


• Study in depth. “Depth requires 
reauential learning, building on flocks 

SfisSSsiSSlif? j ? j"°" s °p h - 


js-ar bciwfen thL ~ 
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n^irinr, d acce P tabil,t yi and the Inter- . ^ report appeals to college presi- from Singapore, Sn A 

k” tP “ are mani ' SSfeteafa sw&asis 

5f Ker prepared we are to L rSl c °nerence, inteUectual ldea . unless there are dear Ed 
rerognize complexity, ambiguity, and nd humanistic strength". protecting academic freedom. 

hu^fln fl «iM ^ « rac ^ ab ^ e condi fu>ns of must b . e holder, their . The general secretary of the Fe&> 

human society. !j“h ad ves more energetic and imagina- l ' on o? Australian University &S 

■ ApIoHhA C*.. < • live, find the orpot £ Accnrintmne T __ 111 Ml , 


■ o UI Australian umwnjtr 

academics are likely to oppose l! 
idea, unless there are ciearsafeaasl 
protecting academic freedom. 
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Hands on, Student 
minister tells pilgrimages 
universities suppressed 

ftom-GraigGharifey «uid«ta^waraa#Pol^ 

All French undergraduates are to R be murdered 

required lo learn ^ gro-SoUdaHtv priest Father Jerzy 

ters, under the terms of a new^oficy Mverekrtfitnif 5 elober sIl0U,d be 
announced by Mr Roger-CJerard Wf l,e,, » according to the 

Schwa ttzenberg, secretary of state fw th? f le f Be » h, 8h® r educa- 
the universities. The step is one of a “ A “I V^ology. 


aU w, C iy. C energetic and imaglna- 

Sdence. Students should not onlv potential for 

derstand the scientific method, theaurtoritvof^ Ih ?-“ ,atent in 
^■Udy the “human, social, ’Jd' 


cJuSS i „ autlimn tatrodwtoiy 

2 SS 5 E 5 ? *"r Con H 3uler ^ence will be 




. Z nave 10 spend at 

30 hours actually working with 

stodjes^ nC> - addition to classroom 
has decided to 


banner proclaiming their pre«„“" 
rJrhLiS 1 rf 1 j" has just 

>■* »° »n da r- 


r ™ *ww, specialized licences in the D ™.n7c«iu ieaK 10 under- 

field, equivalent to British BAs ■ Illte reaUngly # no 

thS e , S? po * c / tor.d* courses, like ^ Ul€fD,lera, ‘ 

those .being insiailed in schools ^ recent stepping tin 

'hreugtaQM 3ie country, will bo avail- °^^athollc propaganda hyihfff]^ 
^^.[°f’. usc by community groups and 8®rernmeut coramfitee imd the use of 
c ?fgj #i e prga hfaatlons. , ^ thepolytechnfe’s bfliuiet-'^private 
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The general secretary of the ftdea 

tion of Australian University U 
Associations, Mr Les Wallis, add dr 
federation believed tertiary edocun 
d remain in ‘he public don tii. 
We see considerable daman i 
corporate funding of higher eduotim, 
particularly if there was anv aiinmife 


• 8TOUpsand 

i^:SuAf t2cnbe ^ a,s « announced 
; SWtonent of sabbatical- leave 

a novelty in 
SHjP 8, *to> sciieme. next year 
400 dons will be able to take advantage 

. ^tqrcoSS 

‘hc^datCr has 
• •®ccioed upon a new measure. w .~ 
y courage pbfcssors ^ 
private or nuhlm f0r 


by. the sel£ 
ratfie use of 
“for private 

iWcdebra- 


■7 V* to ttgg ^ severely cenmires the 

P® I 3 l itochnk authorities for their 

* » c< Ju^escence ,, 
f®"®® 1 ' ‘intensive and persistent” 
1 * fWje" °f the e^Mce^teliX 

“^hority hail 00 riAt fo. 
.agree fo kuch aulhoriHegj a^ithe 
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— mitio 9IUU, i luim m 

would regard the establishment di 
private university with severely mtied 
eyebrows." y 

. But thc chairman of the corpora- 
lion } Mr Gordon Craig, said the us/- 
proposal woufifonly go ikd 
Mth the full cooperation of Autniek 
education community. “We doa'iuaa 
to be seen to be doing anyilaq 
independent of those already on & 
scone: we are talking about a gtautat 
university, not something 
rate." Mr Craig said. ■ ■ 

The Albury-Wodonga propori 
I comes at a time when Increasiog 
numbers of tertiary institutions ut 
looking to Asin as a market fa 
education courses. The West Austra- 
lian Institute of Technology has jad 
.started Australia’s first oft-shore .de- 
gree course in Singapore. 

Tlio Royal Melbourne Institute of 
Technology is believed to be Invest 

S flifig n similar scheme while 

“rung Downs institute of Advanw 

Education in Queensland Is propcsri 
' • C' • L° offer fcc ‘poylng external course! tu 

Bearers carry Father Popieluszkio’s coffin Kong students. 

October s funeral " coffin into church before last I These developments are beug 

nriminta* u ... closely watched by the federal govan- 

a b^ber education an * t ^ u . pent which is attempting to N * 

labUshment Ja a state authority.” '' technol ogy. Dr Benon Mis- baIa nce botween admitting increase j 
Students frofo several nM ■ , Wouidcive the minister wide numbers of overseas students arft* 

univStt ^rt EJll« PP0V,, l C,a J po T 1 . 10 or suspend dema u d by young AudrabM 

unofficial Warffins aoafol* 1 ^^ f C f den ? ,c J teff or students “5* he f °rh)gher educations places. - M 
pUfflma^ to PnSJSfS 81 , *^"8 ; bitereste of society”, ,l,e There are now more ttanSWW- 

The Wareaw PniSfiS 1 ?? 8 8rav ?' 1 l Unlver8 hy rectors would therefor* oveneas sludents studying In A>^ 
ijta aSttiJ lettfersug- be faced ton- secondary school and trig 

fHSJ' °( «ressures lying disciplining - Indeoendenf inst hulions - enough to fill a univa^ 

b^tod such l^aqs.;. • * * , students orthEiv^S'^^ large^hlgh schools . j m 

g%jrss$‘. vgi 

taaaa. . ■s ^sssisies t sxr»s«s 

• r‘ t 1 ' J f proposed reforms become law governments affected. . i, j 
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overseas students studying In Atfn 
ban- secondary schools and tri® 
institutions - enough to fill a univcm 
andu dozen large high schools. 

The government is expedtd 
announce shortly a new policy t 

admitHnn A-itfnWlI 


yj 1 >• ' .»« 
.it -U.if 


-■ : .. ".t — — ^ eqpcatton~ 1 if the P^baflonsWith 

. ^P^P ^igonu, become law , | governments affect 

,ts 0 ^ vii^ta birth controversv 
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Ihhe Jand, Dr John VikstrAni 0p J 1 ”* •* University sources regard it a. 

a [ by bishops' meeting thatrhSu ^l d ,w a ‘remely unlikely that Professor R 
have t, Blble^should be undeSkS? r f i^ 6 . nan ^U bb dismissed, an action 
0 un- with the conventional rlBm» n .i *! ne ^ould have to be constitutionally 1 
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overseas news 


Sweden faces technician famine 


from Donald Fields 

HELSINKI 

Sweden's shortage of technical person- 
nel, including university graduates, 
has become so acute, and Tears of a 
brain drain are so nagging, that three 
influential bodies have petitioned the 
government. 

In a 56-page pamphlet the federa- 
tions of industry, engineering and 
employers propose 26 short-term and 
long-term measures to eliminate the 
shortfall. These include technical 
education during vacations, higher 
standards in technical colleges and 
salary and tax incentives designed to 
increase recruitment of teachers in 
technical subjects. 

The report argues that the extent to 
which data and other forms of technol- 
ogy have been increasing their share of 
manufacturing has not been matched 
by growing numbers of technicians. 

“A balance exists in our external 
trade in data, electronic and telecom- 
munications products. This must be 
transformed into a steady surplus that 
will solve the problem of the imbalance 
in the Swedish economy." 

The annual shortfall of civil en- 
gineers is put at 900 but this is only the 
tip of an iceberg that is not easily 
quantifiable and extends to holders of 
both university degrees and technical 
college diplomas. Doubts are express- 
ed not only about numbers, but also 
the competence of future staff. 

In its section on the universities the 
pamphlet advocates a higher 


teacher: student ratio incorporating a 
tutorial element, flexible financial 
arrangements under which companies 
will induce students to boost their 
technical skills in extra-curricular em- 
ployment. and more research opportu- 
nities for civil engineers. 

It believes that supply and demand 
tor the next two decades can be 
balanced by improving the scientific 
rounaation in senior secondary 
schools, building new colleges, impro- 
ving information about industry and 
research, increasing infrastructural in- 
vestments, and making the public 
more aware of international competi- 
tion for qualified personnel — including 
Swedish brains. 

Government officials argue that at 
university level the problem is one of a 
timeiag between an increase of 1 ,000 in 
the annual intake to departments of 
computer science and electronics insti- 
tuted five years ago and completion of 
studies. 

Mr Jean-Pierre Zune, political 
adviser to the minister of education 
said: “We are still expanding admis- 
sion capacity but we have to do other 
things, including spending more on the 
™rther education of engineers at levels 
below the university. 

Mr Zune predicted that some relief 
wnild.be provided by the “renewal 
funds unveiled by the Social Demo- 
cratic government in December. 
Under these, 10 per cent of company 
profits in 1985 will eventually be 
siphoned into research and develop- 


ment and personnel education. Man- 
datory consultations between manage- 
ment and unions on disbursement of 
fund money will be matched by discus- 
sions between the government and 
industrialists on broader educational 
strategies. 

Another theme in thc debate was 
introduced by the foreign trade minis- 
ter, Mr Matts Hellstrdm , who said that 
joint Nordic investments in research 
and development would be tripled in 
the next few years so as to sharpen the 
region's competitive edge in world 
markets. A nigh priority would be 
given to construction projects in the 
third world. 

Meanwhile, it is officially expected 
that a system of tax concessions for 
foreign researchers lured temporarily 
to Sweden, will be announced “fairly 
soon”. The idea was first aired last 
spring as a means of boosting technical 


Fewer students in better 
universities, urges report 


development. 

• Tne Swedish government is to set 
up a parliamentary committee to delve 
into the vexed question of student 
finance, but it will take at least five 
years to establish a new system. 

This was the main outcome of a 
conference arranged by the national 
federation of student unions, which is 
profoundly concerned about the way 
in which inflation has far outpaced 
state assistance to students. The fed- 
eration wants the ratio in student 
income of outright grant to loan chang- 
ing from the present 7:93 to 25:75, with 
easier terms for repaying loans. 


Refreshers 
for freshers 


from Christine Tausig 

QUEBEC 

A long-awaited report on the future of 
Ontario's universities • emphasizes 
quality in education . at the cost, of 
accessibility. 

The report of the Commission on 
the Future Development of the Uni- 
versities, of Ontario known as the 
Bovey report after its. chairman, 
businessman Edmund Bovey, pro- 
duced 51 wide-ranging recommenda- 
tions calling for a university system 
dedicated to “excellence" in education 
and rascarch. Although enrolment 
could decrease, universities should 
remain broadly accessible, the report 


at large, research-intensive universi- 
ties, which would be allowed to de- 
crease enrolment by 8 per cent. Smal- 
ler universities that obtain less than 10 
per cent of their operating funds from 
federal research grants would be 
allowed to lower enrolment by only 4 
per cent. 

The commission’s other recom- 
mendations include: 

• more emphasis on academic excell- 
ence by requiring would-be university 
shidents to pass province-wide admis- 
sions examinations in English (or 
French) and mathematics; 

• regular reviews of university faculty 
and staff, including those with tenure; 

• a special fund that would allow the 


web-functiooirig appointment of arororiinately 550 
priority^ ^ 8 P rov,ncial ““ granger faculty members over the next 


A high percentage of new under- 
graduates at American universities 
are signing on for remedial courses in 
reading, writing or arithmetic. 
According to a Department of Educa- 
tion study, among the freshmen in 
the 1983-84 academic year, one In 
four took a remedial course In 
mathematics. 21 per cent needed 
extra help with writing, and 16 per 
cent with reading. 

The regions of the country most 
affected by this trend are the south- 
east and southwest, with public in- 
stitutions having a higher number of 
students enrolled In remedial courses 
than private colleges. Nationwide, 63 
per cent of colleges and universities 




Philosopher 
moralizes 
on loans 

from William Norris 

WASHINGTON 
There will be no help from the new 
Secretary of Education for university 
students and their parents hit by Mr 
Reagan's proposed budget cuts. Mr 
William J. Bennett, making his first 
public appearance since his confirma- 
tion at a crowded Washington press 
conference, was unabashedTn his total 
support of the cuts. 

‘‘The notion that I am here somehow 
under (toercion, that I have to swallow 
the philosophies of thc administration 
under duress, is simply countqrfac- 
tual,” he said. “There are some people 
who believe that if you have a certain 
kind of academic background, it’s Just 
inconceivable that you could ever 
favour any kind of cut of nny sort of 
education." 

Though he acknowledged that the 
elimination of loans ana grants for 
more than a million students would 
force some families with strained re- 
sources to “tighten the belt even 
further”, Mr Bennett was equally sure 
that many would simply have to forego 
luxuries. 

"It will mean a divestiture of certain 
sorts,” he said. “Stereo divestiture, 
automobile divestiture, threc-weeks- 
at-the-beach divestiture. 1 do not mean 
to suggest this will be the case in all 
circumstances, but it mil, like the rain, 
fall on the just and unjust alike.” Mr 
Bennett is a former professor of phi- 
losophy. 

It was an impressive performance by 
Mr Bennett, a charismatic and hand- 
some 41-year-old, who seems set to 
become an articulate and highly in- 
fluential Secretary of Education. Like 
Mr Reagan, whose views he plainly 
admires, he represents thc smiling face 
of American conservatism. But he has 
dearly been impressed by the three 
recent critical reports on higher educa- 
tion in the United States (one of which 
he wrote himself) and is determined to 
see reforms. Indeed, he sees the 
enforced belt-tightening among pa- 
rents as one way of raising standards. 
“Mare of us might start 1 thinking 
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national priority. r 
To achieve this in a time of flnanciol 
constraints, however, is not easy, The 
commission's solution is higher tuition 
tees and fewer students. 

Under the Bovey commission's re- 
commendations, tuition fees could rise 
? y «? uch as 1® par cent In one year, 
until they cover a quarter of the cost of 
a student's education. The Increase 
would-be offset by changes to the 

accord*-- pro 8 ra H ,n ? e which, 

ensure accessibility for lower income 
students. 

to universities, however, 
wwjd be more difficult under another 
hL!m i P Jmmis sfon’s recommenda- 
nons. If the repost is accepted, univer- 
sities would be allowed to lower enrol- 


• an arrangement with the federal 
government to pay the differential 
portion of some visa students’ fees. 
The proportion of foreign visa students 
should never fall below 5 per rent of 
total enrolment, the report stated. 

Reactions to tne report were mixed. 
Many university officials, who feared 
suggestions for a sweeping restructur- 
ing of the university system, seemed 
relieved. Student leaders, nowever, 






fees and decreased access. 

Ontario’s Minister of Colleges and 
Universities, Bette Stephenson, has 
. not yet announced her response to the 


rjstftutions fare financial penalties if 
enrolment levels.),: 
•-Accessibility would belindted most 


report, except to say tbat ft is “unlike-, 
ly. that decisions on the.recoramenda- 
, tions^ cOuld be . implemented, to latte 
j effect by qext year. ; . V- 1 ■ ■ ■ . . \ 

■" The last report bvthg provirldal 
government, delivered by; the Com-' 
mittee on the Future Role of Universi- 
ties in pntario in Aiigust 1981, was 
never replied to by the government. 


1984 than in 1978. 

The news has come as little sur- 
prise to professional educators, who 
nave long been critical of the 
academic standards in high schools. 
They see it as evidence that recent 
undergraduates have been caught 
between the imposition of higher 
college admission standards and the 
inability of high schools to catch up. 

“I don’t see any difference from 
what’s normally been the case”, said 
Allan W. Ostar, president of the 
American Association of State Col- 
leges and Universities. “While the 
colleges would welcome an opportun- 
ity to eliminate all remedial classes, 
they sfrnply cari’t do it because file 


maths 'and sdence backgrounds.” - 
The high schools, Mr (Mar added, 
did not have the facilities or the 
teachers to meet foe growing demand 
for higher standards. 


Regions oppose Bonn’s 


from Barbara Vdn Ow . - 

; v MUNICH 

Plans by Bopn’s Conservative-Liberal. 

. to amend ,ihe federal 
law . have run>foto unex* 
Pvctea opposition from Lfader gov- 
determined to defend tneir 


ucierminea to aerena tneir 
JSpwM autonomy. This . emerged at 
reading ot the. government 
n^ttin the regional parliament earlier 
K? bjonth. Apart from outright rejec- 
*!]* four racial-dcipcxa'atlc- 
^ bill Drovpked open 
^jticistti from: several premiers and 
rajnistcn of conservative govern- 
ments,;; 0 

the^more of a 


ters of tbe Christian Democratic Up- 
•• ion-led governments appeared ro have 
. , reached agreement at a, special session 
earlier that the amendment Would be : 
limited to questions of principle while 
.. detailed regulations would be .left ; to 
regional legislation) 

: At the BundesPat rtading. howcvdr, 
the premier of Rhineland Palatinate, 
Bernard Vogel, warned against cur- 
tailing the Binder's regional compel 
tepee? Any changes concerning : uni- 
versity leadership, : the Structure pf 
, exams: and degree course? br; the 
. subsidizing of research 1 with outside 
means were subject pf Regional, deck 
-sipn making, he np(ed; • ; . ; 


amWdnients to the bill by the Butides- 
trati Jn a final statement , on the 
government: bill, : foe heads of 174 ' 
German universities renewed their call 
for only moderte chahgqs-ih the uni- 
versity, law. Which waslnstituled as a' 
federal K framowork” ln l976,; .... 

: The re-eJected WRK . president, 
Theodor Berchem, underlined that the 
overwhelming majority ofi the rectors 
bpprovdd the principle points of: the 


icturdfc (The .latter wo are- 


| . 1 1 IV ttoVWia 

opposed; Blip's plans, for. a. federaj 
fljgylfitfan pn,-|pr0fosprial 1 majprities 



about that $20,000 investment with the 
same sort of care we think about when 
we buy a car: kick the tyres and drive it 
round the block,” he said. 

Despite his newness in the job, Mr 
Bennett was only floored by one 
question in thc news conference. A 
student reporter from George 
Washington University’s newspaper 
The Hatchet asked what was to be done 
about such administration officials as 
David Stockman, the budget director, 
who, he said, still had outstanding 
student loans. 

This came after Mr Stockman had 
fust made thc academic community the 
latest target. Having already drawn 
fire for his criticisms of farm subsidies 
and military pensions, he declared to a 
congressional panel that colleges were 
“not worried about the student - not 
worried about equity in America. 
They are worried about financing their 
budgets." 

There is concern in the colleges that 
Mr Bennett’s tough language, follow- 
ing Mr Stockman's attack, may signal a 
confrontational relationship between 
the administration and the universi- 
ties. 

Education lobbyists complained 
that Mr Bennett’s remarks suggested 
that students do not contribute to their 
education costs. Statistics from the 
American Council on Education, they 
pointed out, show that student aid pays 
50 per cent of a student's costs at a 
public college, and 36 per rent at a 
private Institution. • 


Minister rebukes protesters 


from John Waishe 

_ DUBLIN 

The Irish Republic's education minis- 
ter Mrs Gemma Hussey, has publicly* 
rebuked student leaden who have 
been organizing a series of protests L 
against high tuition fees and “inadequ- 
ate” grants over the past month. 

Mrs Hussey said that student agita- 
.tion at this time of year was normal 
“but the new style of occupations and 
intimidation is unacceptable.” , 


Several government departments 
and college administration buildings 
have been occupied in recent weeks, fn 
one case exasperated income tax staff 
whose office was occupied ejected foe 
protestors themselves, much to the 
amusement of police officers who 
stood by. • : ; '■ 

-'Mrs Hussev said that tbise.dreupa- 


gitjempg’itii^sre or, *fody,' prevented 
Civil; seryams 'from going abouf iheir 
work, disrupted normal traffic, intimi- 
dated shop owners or cleaners or 
porters from doing their normal busi- 
. ness, *' 

She said (hat this year.48 per cent of 


for the election pf university heads and 
expressly defended existing regional 
legislation, . , 

■ po rectorsjdso criticized Bonn for 
tailing to include a "capacity clause” in 
its amendment, plans, urider which the 

HnluAKiMaa kimufri L- Lii . * . 


all third level students Were getting 
free tuition and maintenance grants 
compared with 27 per cent four years 
ago. 

Much of the increase is attributable 
to. Mrs Hussey’s own efforts in getting 
increased European Social Fund 
monev to support students In Irish 
technical colleges. The minister said 
.. that further improvements in student 
support were planned while a capital 
building programme .- amounting to a 
37 per cent increase this year alone - 
was under way for third level educa- 
tion. 

"However - and this is the crucial 
point - foe third level student not only 
costs the taxpayer three times more 
than foe second level student, and six 
limes more than the primary school 
. child, but has the best employment 
‘.opportunities of any sector of our 
population,"’ she said. 

The minister appealed to the “silent ' 
majority” of students to Insist that 
their activist colleagues kept within the 
bounds of decent behaviour when they 
exercised their right as citizens to 
demonstrate. 


WIDER remit 

After a year’s search, the United 
Nations University js to appoint Dr Lai 
Jayawardenaasthe director of the new 
World Institute for Development Eco- 
nomics Research; (WIDER), its first 
'.research and -training centre based in 


tional capacities Were made available. 
Renewing Its call for an implementa- 
tion of the so called ‘Tiebinger 

Wheme" tp. ^tabUsh ap additional 

(temporary) 200 professorial posts ev- 
ery year, the sectors conference raised 


Jayawardenaasthe director of the new 
World Institute for Development Eco- 
nomics Research ; (WIDER), its first 
.research and -training centre bared in 
Helsinki and setup at a co*i to Finland 
0 / $25fo« > l . . 

Df J ayawardeqn, .who starts his new 


where .university capacities wuto 184. 
percent, in some universities wp to 200 
Ptt.pqnt.oyprfiilqd. f 


Lanka. : •• • 

Professor Victor L. Urquidi, an 
economist and president of El Colegio.'' 
Mexico is to succeed Sir John Ken* 
drew, president of St John’s College, 
Oxford as chairman of the UNU 
council. 
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Some eight years ago, Jon Vincent,' 
proressor of modem history at Bristoj , 
musing over lunch, likened British uni- 
versities to the great landed estates of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centur- 
ies and vice chancellors to the Whig 
grandees who lived on them. The 
whigs/v-cs would, from time to time, 
be summoned to London to serve the 
state on some enterprise or other. 


state on some enterprise or other. 
They would return to tneirgrecn fields 
until their country called on them once 
more. Professor Vincent's own v-c. Sir 


Alec Mcrrison, had recently been 
doing a bout of national service as 
.chairman on the Royal Commission of 
the National Health Service, hence the 
conversation and the Whiggish 
analogy. 

Britain is not run like that any more. 
Peter Hall, professor of geography at 
Reading university, acknowledged 
the sea-change when, writing in New 
Society last month, he observed: 
"Once, when Giant Reason still ruled 
in Old England, they used an archiac 
device called a Royal Commission or a 
Committee of Inquiry. Often, these 
bodies visited distant lands to find out 
how they ran their affairs. They had 
the strange notion that sometimes, 
other people might have something to 
teach us . . . There are still a few peo- 

¥ lc like that: praisers of time past, 
hey hide out in the now-decaying 
temples of reason, called universities. 

There is n generic term for the Royal 
Commission Committee of Inquiry 
quango type. It is the “Good and the 
Great". Their names arc kept on a list 
in the Cabinet Office run by a pleasant 
undersecretary called Colin Peterson. 

In days gone by, one particular tem- 
ple of reason, Oxford, used to provide 
a disproportionate slice of the G and 
G. A Whitehall assistant secretary, re- 
turning to London after a weekend at 
his old college in the mid-1970s, sud- 
denly noticed, as he waited for Ills 
Monday morning train at Oxford sta- 




The Good and Great: From left, Lord Rothschild, Lady Warnock, Profesor Williams and Professor Dahrendorf 


What happened 
to the G and G? 


away from writing about it, however, 
because it is not susceptible to footnot- 
ing or measurement. No temple of 
reason has ever endowed a Chair of 
Establishment Studies. 

There arc ways of stalking the G and 


G, though, quite apart from shivering 
on an Oxford platform. Get yourself 
invited to Ditcnley Park a few miles 


Monday morning train at uxtard sta- 
tion, that the platform wasgroaning 
under the weight or them. There was 
Lord Trend, Rector of Lincoln, on his 
way to a meeting of the Trustees of the 
British Museum (or could he have 
been en route to his den in Curaon 


Street where he was investigating 
allegations of KGB penetration at 
MI57) There was Lord Bullock des- 
tined for Bloomsbury Square to chair 
the Committee on industrial Demo- 
cracy. .Arid there was Lord Franks 
heading f6r the Cabinet; Office and the 
Committee on Ministerial memoirs 
commissioned by Harold Wilson after 
publication of the Crossman Diaries 
had driven a coach-and-horscs through 
the Thirty Year Rule. 

Social scientists are fascinated by the 
British Establishment in general, not 
just its .universities' branch. They shy 


north-west of the city. It’s a beautiful 
place on the rim of the Cotswolds; the 
favourite wale ring- hole of the North 
Atlantic Establishment (Richard Ro- 
vere wrote a marvellous essay on the 
American Establishment more than 20 
years ago in which it was defined as the 
^legitimate mafia". Sir Reginald Hib- 
bert , director of Ditchley and a former 
Ambassador to Paris, is prepared to 
have a go at describing the British 
variant: Y, They are much like a gov- 
ernor on a motor . . . What the ‘Good 
and Great’ do Is provide elements of 
experience and continuity and know- 
ledge of what has gone before, know- 
ledge of how thi ngs are conducted, and 
they sit there and they talk together 
and they give advice on what is reason-, 
able and possible and what isn’t." 

Sir Reginald agreed to talk about the 


The G and G rattled with accumulated 
decorations and Insignia. The man 
from The Times was put at the bottom 
table, next to the civil servant who rah 
the honours system and across the 
table from the Keeper of the Public 
Record Office. The address was given 
by Lord Rothschild whose Royal com- 
mission on Gambling had just reported 
to the Home Secretary. He wondered 
aloud why it had been set up. He 

S uoted A. P. Herbert’s remark that “a 
loyal Commission is generally 
appointed, not so much for digging up 
the truth, as for digging it in. 

Lord Rothschllais a formidable 
public speaker. But his words did not 
seem to be going down well. The 
reason, I suspect, could be found in his 
opening remarks when he said “I trust 
. . . that my subject will not be un- 
worthy of this distinguished audience, 
some of whose members are or certain • 
ly will be (my italics) also members of 
Royal Commissions". The G and G 
adore being “Good and Great". It 
makes them feel special. Lord Roth- 
schild's irreverence about their cher- 
ished institution made them uneasy, 
particularly those who aspired to 


idea of the good and great, the all- 
purpose good and great. There are 
people who love being on committees 
. . . and make themselves feel they are 
a bit in the centre of things. It does 
become a bit of a way of life . . . But if 
they think that they are at the hub of 
the universe by being on such commit- 
tees, then they gravely deceive them- 
selves." The real Establishment, Pro- 
fessor Williams explained, consists of 
people the minister can ring up on first- 
name terms if he wants to get things 
done urgently. 

Shortly after Lord Rothschild’s 
address to the British Academy, Mrs 
Thatcher came to power and sent the 
G and G packing. The fact that the 
ground-breaking, information gather- 
ing Royal Commission was a great 
nineteenth century invention cuts no 
ice with the Prime Minister for all her 
talk of "Victorian values". The G and 
G are in the cold for the first time In 
current memory - and they know it. “I 
don’t get the impression ,** said Ber- 
nard Williams, “that Mrs Thatcher is in 
the least interested in acquiring in- 
formed advice on any subject". She 
has not established a single Royal 
Commission since 1979. 

And yet, the anclen regime has 
shown signs of life even under the most 
anti-Establishment prime minister of 
modem times. When the Government 
was in real trouble on the causes of the 
Falklands war all roads led to North 
Oxford where Lord Franks lives in re- 
tirement. Another Oxford man. Sir 
Patrick Naime, master of St Cather- 


had to be sorted out. 

The O and G can still find doughty 
defenders. The historian. Lord Bul- 
lock, Sir Patrick Nairne’s predecessor i 
at St Catherine's, reckons it Is absurd 
to attribute Britain's contemporary 
troubles to a G and G-led search for 
compromise and consensus in past de- 
cades. 

But for the most thoroughgoing de- 
fence of the G and G, one has to turn to 
Western Europe’s leading anglopUk, 
Professor Rail Dahrendorf, now back 
at the University of Konstanz after 
directing the London School of Econo- 
mics for a decade. For that, and for 
service with the Wilson committee on ■ 
the City and Lord Benson’s Ragni 1 
Commission on Legal Services, he w u ; 
awarded an honorary KBE. ' j 

He prefers a real elite to something . 
brittle and arriviste any day: “All these ! 
elements of the texture of a political • 
class and of a society, somehow, in i 1 
subtle way, hang together. If you begin J 
to change some of them , you probably \ 
change the lot . . . There are one or 
two mines I would like to change. But I 1 
would like to hold on to the other 98. j 
That is not the way life works. You { 
begin to fiddle with these cbaracterk- j 
tics of the ruling class, then you fiddle ! 
with the ruling class itself. Naturally, I i 
don't. want tbings to change which 1 ' 
like". i 

Clearly, the G and G are down btit [ 
not out. Mrs Thatcher will not govenK ! 
forever. The Cabinet Office is soil lak- v 
ing names for its List. Those of you jn 

_ ..j : _l c ...Va 


mount such an investigation for nearly 
seven years ever since I was sent by 
The Times to report the annual dinner 
of the British Academy. It was a classic 
Establishment occasion. The meal was 
eaten in one of the Inns of Court. Full 
evening dress and medals were worn. 


Professor Bernard Williams, Pro- 
vost of King's College, Cambridge, 
who sat on Lord Rothschild's gambling 
inquiry and later chaired his own into 
the obscenity laws, thinks such aspir- 
ants are living in Cloud-cuckoo-land: 
“I km a bit sceptical about the general 


“Establishment Express” to Padding- 
ton. Another formidable Oxford fi- 

S ire, who has recently decamped to 
irton College, Cambridge, Lady 
Warnock, came up week after week 
last year to the DHSS in Elephant and 
Castle when surrogate motherhood 


Peter Hennessey 


The author is a Senior Fellow at tht 
Policy Studies Institute. His book The 
Good and the Great: An Inquiry info 
the British Establishment will be pub- 
lished by PSI later this year. . ; 


! The Cambridge Phenomenon: Jon Turney looks at the growth of high technology industry in Silicon Fen 
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In Cambridge 56 years ago, in the depths of 
recession, the young Alan Turing builta bridge 
■between pure mathematics and the real world 
with hfa abstract description of a universal com- 
puting machine. In those days the university 
fitted the Ivory lower cliches more than any. 1 
According to Turing’s biographer, Andrew 
Hodges, ' “Us Imagery was, for Cambridge, 
-ahnon shockingly industrial”. . 

, All the more remarkable, jthen, the trans- 
formation now come over the town and the 
University, Today, with the national econojny. 
again in tlw doldrums, Cam bridge Is one of the 
few growth centres in the; country. And the 
; university's computer laboratory stands at the 
centre of the tangled web of high-technology 
enterprises dubbed i “The Cambridge phe- 
nomenon’*, Silicon Fen Is one of the few regions 
to rival California as a foettsforthe Industry 
Turing’s work helped to found. • 

- However, now theppccta&ilar growth or new 
companies in Cambridge 'Is "being examined 


attitudes' and approaches to industry rather 
. than any specific action. 

■’ The university’s rote will be closely studied 
now that academic-industrial relations have 
. moved firmly onto the agenda as one route to 
, speeding economic growth. Indeed, the Cara- 
; midge report was inspired by a recommenda- 
: tion rathe 1983 report from the Advisory coun- 
cil for Applied Research and Development on 
Improving research links between higher 
. education and Industry 1 . It Is so for the only fruit 
of pie ACARD study, which has still drawn do 
response from Government. •;'!"!■ 

The closest the Semi Quince team come to 
■ pinning down a specific university Initiative as 
contributing to the Cambridge Phenomenon is 
their, account of the. Mott committee, jn the late 


t ‘a • ponies span directly out of the university. In- 

.^Tl C C stead, the heady enlreprenurlai climate enconr- 

WAX V W A A/ A AO w O aged employees of young firms to move do« 

**• the road and prove they could do It better, Jta 

like Silicon Valley. The report Includes a w 
detailed policy governing links with Industry”, family tree showing (he incestuous relations be* 
Yet while other institutions have been striv- tween these small, research-intensive, low 
ing officiously to secure industrial links, Cam- ' volume production concerns, 
bridge has moved effortlessly ahead. The So Cambridge Consultants beget PA Teen- 


bridge has moved effortlessly ahead. The 
framework the university has evolved has five 
dements. Ownership or Intellectual property 
rests with the individual researcher, unless 
grant conditions 'demand use of the British 
Technology group. Cambridge academics are 
left to deride whether to exploit their expertise, 
and It Is up to them whether they assign profits 
to tiie uniyersily. Most do. 

Equally important, the university has always 
been happy to see academics doing work outside 


nology, who in turn spawned Llntech, Sysco*, 
Prlmagraphlcs, Cambridge Life Sciences 
Array Logie. Among the well known names, Uw 
currently troubled Acorn computers sprang 
from an association between Hermann Haustfi 


out of the Cavendish Laboratory, Andy RopP^ 
of the University computer lab, and Chris v*" 
ry, who bad been working with the other, hot»* 


hold name, Sir Clive Sinclair. Today, tnort 

been happy toiqee academics doing work outside .than half the' company’s qualified staff 
on conraftBndes or; private projects, ft neither Cambridge graduates, . : 
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#sy way of replkqttllie die Cambridge phe- 
ttometfon qatekly etsewhere. ; 

'/• According to Mr Matthew BuDock, “there Is 
no qbvtoqs (tingle oxpUua(lob. for what bap- 
p^djt) CambrWge’V although Bullock Mto- 
firms through InTaiicy as 
k manager for Barclays Bank- Thu Is tainUiHi- 
tog because the baste facts about Ctojtbrideepre 
.19 strikiba! around ?50 hlgb4echook)gy Tlt i : 
taafewfnU«Ta^lu8,2Q0 than 10 y cart bfdj 


Industrial production no longer meant noise 
and siuokatackg. And ti represented the uni-' 


varsity's 
baaed eo 
, Of con 


vtetjbnthaU strong local rnearch- 
tny Was In ||a fong-|erin‘ InterepW. 


ig these flrUtsimly onHlfth touwh the growth of -.the 1960s. Public invest- ? this Is Only a Small part of the Cambrldgi 
mgei A cqnwtowafltoi In the> -mentin the university cmbiputer foborOtory and }•: phenomenon, Although It Is now ah fanpoiiah 
•UtoW ahdrjmlWbetertrtmto vlftel commercial Coraput^-Aided Design cen- attraction. as a prime site for larger or toon 
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for; any contribution to outside commercial ,atte»ce, too much of It chemistry, aod , 
work* y . ■ adentlfk sympathy In the university. Why. 1 ^ 

>: iCaml^idie University does HaW ah indust- S 

‘rial liaison unit, but it also takes a loW key role. J* 16 ?* 7 AJJJ® 1 * ties with a stog 

r The general. Clfoiate Is pf «a benign arid gently cora % ny “ d ^ ^ 1 

I. supportive posture”, to faculty work for Uidu&f °f talt , er ^ 

J try. Thte Wo* partfy becaiwp a fpdei^ bi^tuV ./KVS London, in the authors _ rie ■ ^ 

• ur course: meinmortanaorcambridgefioes !■ U(m Cambridge wouldnot tolerate Srec- SStA totu rt 


subjects ror researoh. There are now moves v ■ 
establish, a business studies tripos lit the Cam-; j 
bridge! engineering department, and 8*3*^ | 
Quince h*vfc passed oin all .‘their data to tw 
universlty for future use. nlth luck, this i wj; 
make Cambridge h centre fpr refining idem; : 


prosperous firms, the widef:;hlgh-tech growth 
in the area goto back before the park develop- 
foent begaq. ' ; 
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Everything and nothing has changed 
at the National Advisory Body, which 
next week holds its first board meet- 
ing in its reconstituted state. There 
are new members, a new name, new 
stains, even a new address. But the 
problems remain the same and much 
of the change Is more formal than 
consequential. The new address, for 
example, turns out to be a matter of 
Post Office bureaucracy, rather than 
a move Into some plush new head- 
quarters. 

However, this does not mean that 
everything will continue exactly as 
before at Metropolis House. There Is 


The problems remain the same for the reconstituted National Advisory Body. John O’Leary reports 


The NAB’s new look 


a school of thought among those 
Involved with the NAB which believes 
that the second term will turn out to 
be rather tame, now that a policy 
framework has been established and 
the direction has been set for develop- 
ments In the public sector. But It may 
be a sign of things to come that the 
very first meeting of the new body set 
up two possible confrontations -with 
Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of State 
for Education and Science. 

It would be misleading to pretend 
that the NAB committee’s protests on 
the size of Its capital budget and its 
recommendation to spread research 


fondlng more thinly represent a new, 
rebellious attitude towards the Gov- 
ernment. But the agenda for the new 
NAB contains a number of potential 
flashpoints, of which those two Issues 
form only a part, which might affect 
relations with the Government or the 
institutions. 

The way In which the committee 
was prepared to reject advice not 
only from the NAB board but also the 
Department of Education and Sci- 
ence suggests that the local authority 
representatives will not shrink from 
unpopular decisions. And, If rela- 
tions between central and local gov- 


ernment deteriorate further us the 
battle over ratecapping develops, the 
easy atmosphere which has generally 
prevailed within the unusual struc- 
ture of the NAB may sour quickly. 

As always, money Is likely to be the 
biggest bone of contention. The NAB 
is caught between the desire of the 
Government to accommodate as 
many students as possible, especially 
in the more expensive areas of science 
and technology, and the Institutions’ 
Insistence that funding levels are 
becoming dangerously low and 
physical capacity Increasingly 
ramped and unsatisfactory. 


Sir Keith has made his position 
clear In two letters to the body. 
Access must be maintained and the 
shift to science and technology con- 
tinued even though the NAB's budget 







NAB faces, familiar and not-so-familiar: Peter Brooke, Christopher Ball, John. Bevan, John Parnaby and David Harrison. 


Committee 

Mr Peter Brooke (chairman), under 
secretary for higher education, Mr 
Philip Merrldsle (Association of 
County Councils, Conservative), 
Mrs Josle Farringdon (ACC, 
Labour), Mr Paul White (ACC, 
Conservative), Mrs Nicky Harrison 
(Association of Metropolitan Author- 
ities^ Labour), Mr John Pearman 
(AMA, Labour), Mr Brian Sams 
.(AMA, Conservative), Mr Christ- 
opher Ball ^chairman of the board)' 

Sir Keith Joseph's review of the NAB 
has resulted in few direct changes, but 
almost a thitd of board members have 
been nominated in the last few 
months. 

The most obvious innovation, has 
been the introduction of two Indus- 
trialists - both personal nominees of 
Sir Keith- which has raised the size of 
the board to 31. They have been 
carefully chosen by the DES so that 
their repsective interests and areas of 
eznertise are complementary. 

M r Robin Gill now chairman of the 
1970 Trust winning business suport for 
the arts, » expected to advise on 
education and the service industries, as 
well as art and design. Mr Parnaby is a 
visiting professor at Birmingham Uni- 
versity and a specialist in manufactur- 
ing technology. 


Board 

Mr Christopher Ball, chairman, Mr 
Richard Bird (Department of Educa- 
tion and Science), Mr Anthony Cha- 
ruler (DES), Mr David Forrester 
(DES), Mr Mike Smith (DES), Mr 
Ned Norris (Her Majesty’s Inspecto- 
rate), Mr Clive Booth (HM1), Mr 
Joss Owen (Association of County 
Councils), Mr John Morris (ACC), 
Mr Gordon Cunningham (ACC), Mr 
Gordon Hainsworth (AMA), Mr Bill 
Stubbs (AMA), Mr Bob Morris 


(AMA), Dr David Bethel (Committee 
of Directors of Polytechnics), Dr Ray 
Rlckett (CDP), Mr Kenneth Swinhoe 
(Association of Principals of Col- 
leges), Mr Neil Merritt (Standing 
Conference), Rev Douglas Brown 
(Association of Voluntary Colleges), 
Mr Colin Alves (AVC), Professor 
Kevin Keohone (AVC), Dr Edwin 
Kerr (Council for National Academic 
Awards), Mr Jim Sellars (Business 
and Technician Education Council), 
Mr Henry Tomlinson (Confederation 
of British Industry), Ms Kay Car- 
berry (Trades Union Congress), Mr 


Industrialists join team 


Other changes have come within the 
Government's own representatives bn 
that board. Unconnected with the 
reconstitution, Mr Chamier had re- 
placed Mr John Thompson as head of 
the DES branch responsible for 
polytechnics and colleges and now Mr 
Smith has arrived to speak on volun- 
tary colleges particularly. Mr Booth, 
former deputy director of Plymouth 
Polytechnic, has taken one of the two 
Inspectorate seats. 

The institutional representatives re- 
main unchanged, opart from the Asso- 
ciation of Principnls of Colleges’ , 
nominee. Mr Swinhoe, director of. 
Slough College, comes In fbr Mr ■ 


William Bosley, now retired. 

TWo of Mr Ball's own nominees are 
reappointed, Df Bradshaw; director of 
the Doncaster Institute , continuing to 
advise on the interface with non- 


Frank Griffiths (Notional Associa- 
tion of Teachers in Further and 
Higher Education), Ms Janey Rees 
(Nalfhc), Professor John Parnaby, 
group director of Joseph Lucas Ltd, 
Mr Robin GUI, chairman of the 1970 
Trust, Dr David Bradshaw (chair- 
man's nominee), Mr Kenneth 
Thompson (chairman’s nominee). Dr 
David Harrison (chairman’s 
nominee). 

Observers: Sir Peter Swtnnerton- 
Dyer, University Grants Committee, 
Professor Robert Steele, Wales 
Advisory Body, 

has gone to the Civil and Public 
Servants' Association, and Mr Grif- 
fiths replaces Dr Peter Knight, who U 
no longer on the Natfhe executive. On 
the other side of the fence, Mr Tomlin- 
son' is the new CBI nomination, follow- . 
ing; the retirement of . Mr Maurice 
Roberts,'. • '• 

• It is unlikely that; the changes in 

olsce mi- 


may Increase by only 2 per cent and 
then 1 per cent in the next two 
years. His letters moke It clear that he 
expects to see cuts In some degree 
programmes and rapid movement 
towards the 12:1 stan/student ratio 
which the NAB adopted as its target. 

Up to now, NAB members have 
been' prepared to follow such a 
course, although the bnrk has been 
worse than the bite when Inquiries 
have been undertaken into specific 
areas such as teacher education. The 
pill has been sweetened once by the 
addition of £20 million to the adv- 
anced flirther education pool and 
next year's figure turned out to be 
higher than anyone expected. But the 
committee’s second protest about 
capital plans reflects serious concern 
that little more can be done to expand 
or reshape public sector provision 
without a realistic level of invest- 
ment. 

Nor will n further transfer of 
places into science and technology be 
approved ns easily as before; Thereto 
evidence to suggest that not all the 
existing places have been filled and 
there wiU be reluctnncc to cut popu- 
lar courses In order to provide more 
expensive vacancies. The commit- 
tee’s stand on research can be seen as 
an early example of an Independent 
stand on the academic profile or the 
sector, and a second revolt over 
science would be more difficult to 
reverse. 

The delicate negotiations will not 
all be with the Government, It re- 
mains to be seen, for example, how 
smoothly the new relationship with 
the voluntary colleges will operate. 
They are understandably anxious 
that even-handed treatment Is seen to 
be administered and'otay resist cuts 
In their Binding iefels to bring them 
Into Unc with local authority colleges 
on the grounds that the NAB already 
considers them inadequate. The ex- 
istence of two separate funding sys- 
tems may cause some difficulties, for 
Instance when the voluntary colleges 
are excluded from initiatives like the 
new research fond because they are 
. financed from the pod. 

.‘.For the ' jsdly technics and ■focal 


advanced further education, While Mr personnel will bring qbqut a disceml- 
Thompson, deputy director of North b|c change in direction, especially 
Staffs Polytechnic, stays on with a since m^ny of the most forceful mem- 

> _l _ J TNm .FttiiiSJ kilr^C Bra (lvnAnOr. tLo ftnjA ’tfltTfle Illkn 


Stam Polytechnic, siaw qn mm a 
teacher education brief. Dr David 
Harrison replaces Sir Henry Chilver as 
the third nominee, both as chairman of 
the Voluntary Sector Consultative 
Council and as vice chancellor of 
Exeter University. • 

The union noiqihees show two 
changes, Ms Carbcrry taking over for 
the TuC from Ms Carol Bailey, who 


beta are omring the two thirds who 
have been reappointed.. 

. At committee level, the only change 
is the substitution by the ACC : of Mr 
Paul White, of Essex Comity Council, 
for Mrs Judith Walpole, of Nprfolk, 
who has scaltd down her local govern- 
ment commitments since her mar- 
riage. '• • ‘ • 


Down to work as second major planning exercise is launched 


The most pressing task for the recon- 
stituted NAB is to set., in train the 
second of its major planning exercises 
covering the whole of the public sector 
higher education. And this, exercise 
will be very different from Rto; last, ' 
Both the scope of the operation and ; 
the timescale , will be expanded con- 
siderably. Last time the NAB came to 
fora lot of criticism for the speed with 
which it expected institutions to' react 
to unprecedented proposals.^ 

Thu time the earliest, possible start 
has been made and there should be no 
'•question of senior staff haying to be 
retailed frqm holiday; to .Construct a 
hasty defence of a college. Next week’s 
board (netting. will discuss the first 
: draft . of the Secretariat’s proposed 

■ totter of consultation, beginning the. 

. plan for 19^6/87 in earnest. Indeed, the 
Issues have already been debated .by 
the old boaM and cleared by the NAB 
committee. ; :. ■;- . ■ 

If fru goes according tQ plan, the 
letter wiILgo;oiit at tne ena x qf next 
: month; with responses. Expected by 
Noyember;29 even before budgets for 
1,985/86 haye beepfinillied, Tpat will 
, give the Secretarial time, after giii-/ 

■ dance from the board: arid committee, . 
; to make detailed proposals for student 

■ numbers arm budgets by Easter 1986. 
Two months Wiil be allowed for institu- 
tions and locil authorities to respond 
, aulti, enabling final decisions to be 


that the new exercise will encompass 
. the whole of the public sector, rather 
than the local authority institutions 
alone. The inclusion of the voluntary 
colleges should enable the NAB to 
make inuch more sense df its regional 
. planning* '• •• • !-.- 

HoweVert i there Is ah' important 
third depart u& ■» -yv e] I- ' In 1982 th 
NAB embarked dn'fts first planning 
exercise with the minimum of precon- 
ditions. Members had decided on a 


taken by, the bo^d'riri'd committee in 
i thd'autuhra df next year- ; 

. The other mostobvlouf difference U; 


own proposals in ail other respects. 
Other policies, such as tlic bia^ to-. 
wards : pdoriy^pfovided regions and 
even towards particular subject areas; 
emerged as the egerclse went ori. pis 
time theta will be muCh more of U fop 
down" approach from the start-. .;. 

' The most far-reaching and mnova- 

tfvri : exampto of this ; will bo the. 
introduction of “agerspedffc student 
targets”, in other words separate plan- 
,riing for mature students, pis .is 
intended to put into practice the 
■ NAB's Btatetf. ideas on. continuing 

education.'' 1 • J •,»' ' *’•. 

; work lit Under way ; already on a 
. revision of (he otjjcrdetritod planning 
mechanism, thd dlviSibn'of students by 
, academic .programme. A npmber of 
difficulties^ aro« . in .lapplytog ‘he U 
i programmes u^ed hitherto , especially 

! where modutor or 


the number of programmes for 
academic reasons and tne temptation 
to keep them to a minimum for ease of 
funding. The outcome of current dis- 
cussions with the validating bodies and , 
the DBS Is iMy to be the additional . 

• five or six new oatogptito - jnfd.jM . 

have been agreed to run m parallel • 
with the overall planning exerc|se. 

• One, on town planning Is a follow-up 
to a less than successful forav Intotoe 
field last year but theta win fo £ r .! 

• new Inquiries. Ancillary health sub- ■ 
jects have been chosen lor one loves- 1 
ligation; because of continuing db-. . 
agreement between the_ DES and the 
Kpartitient of; Health and .Social 

, ■ Security on student numbers; the built 
environment (clyll engincering and.,.. 
■ .building) was identified as an area Of ; 

ra 

because of apparent under-provision 

to 1 Be 

v attracted by toe final inquiry,. which 
' will concentrate on the. humanities. Jt 
Js described by *he NAB as descriptive 
and ahalytital but. Wlfh the subtacts . 

, suffering a double ^ iquei ae i W- 
. emniem .pressure to.sWitch resource* , 
further towards science and technolo- ■ 

. ay arid the fteed to find more' tearoer 

raining places," theta iS bound te -Jte - 

• considerable attentioh focused on the . 


tion for a further assault on the 
humanities, as to. ensure that valuable 
provision is not cut by default: 

Two further trnnsbinary groups 
have alreadjy been appointed, one 
dealing.; ,wira ;coptlnulna education 
und^T&ccfimitoanshto.ofLord Perry, 
^the-ronn'crvfcC chancellqr qf rhd Open 


have already been appointed, one - 
dealing.; ,wira ;coptlnulng education 

und^T&ccfimitaanshto.of Lord Perry, ; 

"the rrormcryfcc chancellqr pf rhd Open 
^UHIyersity, Snd the other: examining 
llbrariansnip, under the chairmanship 
of Professor Brian Morris, principal or 
St David’s College. Lampeter. In addi- 
tion, thereto unfinished business to be 
fed into the new planning exercise by 
the :architccture and art arid design 
groups. •■•■'• 

However, the real battle, os always 
in the NAB, will be oyer ihe balance 
struck- between the body’s commit- 
ment to maximizing access to higher 
education and Its determination not to 
allow fondihg leyets to fall jo a. danger- 
ously low point. Some, sutfv as the 
polytechnic 'directota,..W6tild toy that 
had; happened Already find 1 ho: NAB’S: 
long-tcrm adyicc to Sir- Keith made it 
quite dear tliaMt felt tita scope for 
economies Was exhausted, •• ' ; : 

MrJphn Bovan; (he NAB Secretary,' 
has' already written to local authorities 1 
end Institutions war nlqg- that. hew de- 
vclopmdriis (while desirable) will 
gcnetaliyjirive to replace work of less 
value. Next week’* meeting will have; 
jo decide on. what bads the equation Is 
: tp beformulated arid In particular what 
role' ' the ta-giohal '_ advisory , councils: 
shopld iplay to., determining student, 
nmnbertargets.- 


' For (he ' polytechnics and ■ (pro* : 
authority colleges, the crucial Tnuea : 
will be funding, especially In terms of 
parity both between the (wo groups 
of institution arid With the unlversl- 
. ties. The NAB'* long-term advice to 
Sir Keith staked a claim for a 
common unll of resource with the 
- universities for teaching, while the 
. claims of the larger colleges for equal 
treatment with the polytechnics Is an 
Important Hem ' of unfinished busi- 
ness from the old body. 

It remains to be seen, too, how the 
Institutions' will react to a more 
.directive style In the forthcoming 
planning exercise. The Introduction, 
for example, of separate targets for 
mature students takes ifae NAB Into 
areas, of detailed planning which 
previously have been the province of 
. the Institutions themselves, - 
For Mr Christopher Ball, chair- 
man of the NAB board for the next 
three years, such subjects are Impor- . 
tant but his main concern Is for What : 
he described as “boundary Issues”. • 
These are the boundaries between the 

E ublic sector and the universities, 
etween advanced and non-advanced 
further education, and between Eng- 
land (Ihe NAB’s sole responsibility) 

. and the rest of the United Kingdom. 
With the exception of Mr Ball’s 
three nominees on the board and Sir 
• Keith’s two Industrial appointments, 
the. rest of the members have a 
security denied to those serving on 
: the first NAB, Free of its “Interim” 
label, the new National. Advisory 
. Body for Public Sector Higher 
Education Is also on the verge of 
regulating ' Its financial affairs by 
/becoming a private company, 

Mr Peter Brooke; as chairman of 
• the NAB committee, will then add Uie 
novelty of a company directorship 
white a serving minister to a position 
which Bometunes makes him the 
. apparent Spokesman for the Govern-! 

. merit’s critics. trSir Keith’s position 
on resources for polytechnics arid 
colleges Is as Inflexible as his letters 
, #igge^t» lt to, a role he may. have .to 
play more often than he would like. 
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Driving around in circles, lost in the 
middle of unfamiliar territory, you 
stop to ask the way. The only people 
able to help are an elderly couple who 
happen to be passing by. 

You ask them how to get to your 
destination — and have to repeat the 
question immediately because they 
didn't quite catch you". Having 
established your circumstances, the 
directions eventually given are less use 
than your crumpled map. Vnguc, re- 
petitious, whole sections of your elu- 
sive route missed out. 

A curt mutter of thanks, you drive 
frustrated, none the wiser and 
scarcely pausing to think that It hap- 
pens to all of us. 

Dismissive attitudes towards the 
problems of getting old, in this ease 
deafness and an inconvenient touch of 
apparent senility, disguise the more 
complicated processes which happen 
to elderly minds. These are being 
studied, with sometimes surprising 
results, at Manchester University a 
new centre for the study of ageing 
Under the country’s first professor of 
gerontology. Professor Patrick 


Professor Patrick 

An action replay analysis of the 
opening scene tells the tale. "It is 
actually a minority of elderly people 
who become deaf, and it is usually not 


Peter Aspden 
talks to Professor 
Patrick Rabbitt 
(right) about his 
research into the 
problems of 
getting old | 

A question of 
decline or fall 



social handicap." 

As for the chaotic directions: “If 
had the chance to write it down, 
the directions would be fine - what 
they are suffering from is the incapac- 


.^significant loss of hearing, 
pllliough there is some damage caused 
by a lifetime of exposure to high levels 
of noise, for those who live in modern 
industrial society. It Is a different story 


industrial society, it isa different story 
n the southern Sudan," said Professor 
Rabbitt. 

"But our tests have shown (lint 
dderly people find it difficult to switch 
quickly from one voice frequency to 
another, and often miss the first part of 
what is being said by someone. If is a 
question of reaction time. They also 
find it difficult to remember what has 
been said and who said it, which is why 
they don’t normally like talking in 
groups. 

“roen *he effort of trying to hear 
what is being said makes it seem that 
the person is actually dull and stupid, 
which is not the case at alt. Peripheral 
sensory loss of this type can be a great 


ity to update, and they forget what 
they nave just toid you. So things are 
repealed, bits are left out and the 
whole process becomes very con- 
fused." J 

One of the tests at the centre 
designed to illustrate this type of effect 
is the “menial walk”, where someone 
has to describe all the shops, buildings 
and other incidentals along a familiar 
stretch of road. Normally, elderly 
people find it difficult after the first 
couple of examples and stutter over 
e, ™ n B which they encounter every 

“But it is not simply a matter of 
memory,” said Professor Rabbitt “If 
you actually cue them in and give them 
a helping hand, they can continue 
quite happily If you are young, you 
can reassemble the Information m your 
head in a large variety of different 
ways, but as you get older, the “re- 
trieval Hite ’ diminishes and It becomes 
more difficult.” 

This effect is an important end 
underrated effect of growing old, 


which the centre has demonstrated 
using various types of IQ and picture 
tests. Human minds at any age don’t, 
as a computer, go through a “serial 
search", they rely on a richness of 
interconnections which, inevitably, 
begins to deteriorate with the advanc- 
es years. So it is the structuring of 
information, and the corTesponaent 
ability to retrieve, which begins to go. 

At the core of the study of ageing is 
the controversy between rival theones 
of how the decline in some mental 
faculties takes place - do they gradual- 
ly tail off after reaching a peak in one’s 
twenties and thirties, or do they re- 
main on a fairly constant plateau until 
late and suddenly, the crash takes 
place, what one might call a catas- 
trophe theory? 

This is one of the most urgent 
considerations which tests on hun- 
dreds of old people in Oxford, New- 
castle and Manchester are designed to 
determine. 

AM hough the longitudinal study is in 
its relatively enrly stages - results so far 
cover only a five-year span - initial 
findings show that the first of the two 
theones is the most likely to be correct 
to the probable consternation of those 
wno nave ? positive approach .to 


Eat your heart out, Mr Word-Zak 

. KtOOl Amricai' ,lh» Jnn J ,MU> ..a. L.1- _ 


the biggest punchiest dkflonary of 
them all. The Wordtree, edited by - 

Burger aPPrOPr,ately “ Dr Henry 

Wordtr <° is huge: 
250,000 entries; 30 per cent more 

English Dictionary. But the Wordtree 

“P QED - R a 

. we. Let Dr. Burger's frontispiece 
explain. - :• ... ■; 

. 'The Woi^tree. A TraiisIlive CLa- 

rrPWtnu. The Dicttomry that 
Mjtot* t. quarter million Word. 

•; undbook of physical and social 

Mftfnaonnn ft 


-Jr? y. Qa mtd ■ diction* 

J* Let US take It slowly, for Dr 

S.P -1 ? In Promotional 
S 1SS •?* kngthy forwards to his 
wordtree to explain what It Is ail 


name for the “evolutionary" princl- 
pie on which he says the Wordtree Is 

SS-SST*** Tfc ®*«n*hlfce 

heart of the language, which Burger 
says comprises the simplest process 
words: moving, powering, Spacing. 
AJManguage Is a set of processes, he 

•hS •*&*”*. COmea branches, 
whkh themselves brunch off Into 
Jlchs and twigs, Burger says (hat the 
^vriwment^of words folldws (he 
branching pattern as that of 
Chains DmWs theory** evolution 
. ““P 8 Mendeleyev’s table of 

“ analogy); words go 
front the simplest processes, accumu- 

.j£t 'EJE*? «o tacom.ih, 

15 process, aD words 
mprandmi. So although other 
part^ off speech , appear In the Wont- 
tree, every word b translated intone 
j£™! re *ron^JIve verbs. I’d addict, 
°* ft Spaiilardi mT? 
,Jhe effect, says Burger, Is twofold. 


^SCOTLAND’S , ; 
GREAT DEBATE 




(BLAH/ 




Growing old . . . more than Just 
what happens Inside your head 
middle age. 

r ’ we «,- , J e found rem a r kably 
httle change. With verbal intelligence 
tests, one gets the same distribution of 
scores in the early fifties as in the late 
seventies, although with memory and 
performance tests there is some de- 
cline, said Professor Rabbitt. 

“ u . t ope actually has to be very 
carefiil with the findings, as age has 
become such a political issue, and 
anything associating old age with less 
efficiency is likely to get one savaged 
b y to* grey panthers. 5 

What is very clear is that, in one 
sense, knowing a person's age tells you 
nothing about their performance. 

s . u ^ a variehr of standards 
between individuals. Certain factors 
do decline with age, but age doesn’t 
matter - some of the most elderly 
people have very high . pertormancJ 

MtfS'ta Ms y W S Pr0bably even 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT ^ 

4 “ In ,his rose, performance a'nTvJ 
tes J scorcs cim a diagnosis nffiil? 
^“rthan saying anything & ' 
intrinsic relationship bebwJflJ ' 

ren( indices." " . 

Wmmm A ?,Ti 0ffshtK l l of the centre's**, • 

Of dderly people, research 

r Up 5c ^. ral , thc °retical •' 

B g 23 T» 5 affl 

™ at * f° r example, is IQ? jw 
usually associate it with ' 
p hou8 " 1 ’ bin .evidence shows . 
nHlH fnr more t 0 do with mental “affi j 
n . ess tl > the ability to order iteSS S 
MII 9 C1 ^l ly and systematically in the nfl ■ 

Eventually, the centre’s rex*l j 
will also concentrate on the wS ? 
implications of growing old, induS ' 
concern over ifTeiiyle, nutrition^ . 
roic played by hereditary illness anda i 

“ II I a w ®y > we are really interested. 
SB SlWfi 1 P u eople who show no decline at allow ( 
the 7 ear ?, we will obviously foS L 

on f^.f c ffcct s Of drinking, overwdili 1 
U an “ ,lvin 8 a lone on mental eapacto ■ • 

Rabbitt rmanCC '" said Pr °S i' 

e’your’head JU '' ^ h “"’ H “ ntr = «*11 try lo M , I 
your head variety of different roles - lookini « 8 

. . , the practical implications of chan wd K 

found remarkably function, the long roiling programs* E 
verbal intelligence (dependent on maintenance of ftni. 8 
me distribution of mg) which will assess the more rife ¥ 
Hies as in the late sweeping changes, and the theoretic* ft 
with memory and work which examines the nature of fc ft 
Here is some de- mind, levels of intelligence, rte fe 
ir Rabbitt. makes a good giver of directions u] t 

y has to be very what is lacking in a bad one I 

dings as age has Growing old; as Professor RabbJiiE F 
ht ral issue, and the first to admit, is far more thanjssi i 
, old age with less what happens inside your hid, C 
a get one savaged however. * 

. .. 4 . An interesting side effect of hfa I 

ar is that, in one personal move from Oxford to Mu- F 

■son sage tells you Chester was the much greater avaliabO- ? 

:ir performance, ity of people in their fifties, at the cah l • 

*5 of standards end oF the spectrum of his studies. M AI F ■ 
i. Certain factors Oxford, they were far too busy, tti f 
i, but age doesn’t with the unemployment rate here, if# ? 

the mon elderly far easier to find volunteers. It is very l 
high performance depressing, In fact - almost as if vital i* 
ire probably even matters is how old they feel, without F: ' 
ars - jobs and nothing to do all day , . .* f 


Not so much a dictionary , more a way of life 

Karen Gold unravels The Wordtree * 


MR. WORD-ZAK SPEAKS BLANDLY. 
SO HIS IDEAS FADE.' 

By discerning, the processes which 
make up words, the dictionary-user 
dbcovenr the secrets, of the world 
wound him, And In discovering 
those secrets, he ntlraculomly gains 
control of them. 

^ “Transitives tet| you how to get 
things done. They don't waste your 
™« ““^ aescribtag what already 
jxjsta . . . The Wordtree tells you how 
to ' accomplish the idea pf any action 
word. , 

“Don’t be a bland Mr Word-Zak. 
Don't view the world crassly as mere 
substance,- mere things. The Word- 
tivi adds the other half of the world- 
■£ processes that dynamize 
the vocabulary! . v , In one hand you 1 
can hold the solution to all the 
problems that the English-speaking 

Sjf 88 en ™“"* e «3» solved and 
distilled oypr 500 years." ' 

-^hapsm, iexhntnte jwould -hetn; - 


R,e ^ nera> language^tor ^ 

Burger revels in all-inclusiveness, 
expanding the vocabulary not only 
with new transitive verbs but also 
with what he calls “technolect”. 
Jargon to the rest of us. 

Poets and humanists have control- 
SJ,i"J gna ? e r “ r *oo long, he says; 
•Grading already-recorded vocabul- 
ary isn't enough to solve tomorrow's 
P™ bl “" s -. So he as concentrated on 
•thepeople who change the environ* 
ment: construction workers, electric- 
al engineers, patients’ engineers 
(nurses), verbal engineers (copywri- 
ters) eld . Users of verbs Uke to 
to naphthaiiM and to 

Based In Kansas City where he Is 
£J° fe “° r of anthropology and 
^tlon ln the University of Mis- 
souri. Burger called on thousands of 

BSSWSSSS 

_ It took almost 27 years to complete 
according to the foreword, and with 
arfmtf P!?" 7 ” ,n ouWde support. He 
^ It: the 
Wordtree Is a once-a-century new 
kind of wordbook and Is bound to be 
rwg at the edges, hesays. None of U 


to* 

numbers in the hierarchy, n ftA 
readers can look back to trace ittai 
Ideas. But it Includes under tbeeotry 
for “each process (transitive vert)... 
ine name of every process that At 
culture recognizes as a possible ah- 
tion”. 

Do you have ao ugly roclt In JMt 
back yard? asks Burger. The nut- 
tree will help you decide whal m 
waut lo do about It, by offert? 
possibilities: beautify it, fragment fc 
analyse It . , . This is a m«tur« o I 
dictionary and thesaurus, tfiough 
Burger rejects the comparison be 
cause he says thesauruses, unliked* 
Wordtree , do not dUTerenllate be- 
tween words that, arc closely sat 
distantly related. 

Entries refer to abuses, uses mi 
opposites; through relating pro** 
rather than usage they even emtt 
metaphor. Eyebrow tweezers mi 
fireplace tongs arc entered togeUfcfi 
so are shrink-wrapping and mna- 
The Wordtree could lopk* 
a generation of computer-poets. : ■' 
Burger points to (his advanlatf H ; 
advertising copywriters. Among Ik 
Wordtree’ 8 capabilities he lists .team ; 
big how to accomplish a ggml, I® 
prevent an action or cure a probW* 
to classify data by process, to )*** 
synonyms, 1 antonyms, alter flatWi 

anfllntllM n. nHa lau 'MltlltO 


twDtyrfirtt v, : ••• : 


oftbecfirnber 14, 1984^ 

sg tethespeae for ScpiIaD^’s Gr^i Debate, Icrckmiat 

forrefopm nujde to- 


Times Supplemeato, Prioiy 
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Ceri Peach examines the expanding frontiers and academic status of social geography 

linn ns fln araHemir - 


In its inception as an academic discipline in 
England in the late nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth centuries, geography was the product of a 
mating Qf history with geology, a fusion of 
physical science with arts. In its subsequent 
development geographical research has reached 
back towards its original parents. It is as if the 
electric charge of Michelangelo's creation had 
reversed its flow and leapt from man to God. 

The active frontiers or geographical research 
tend now to be at disciplinary boundaries. At the 
teaching level, geography integrates the physical 
and the human; at the research level it largely 
ignores that union. It climbs along paths that fend 
it to interact with other subjects: geomorpholo- 
gy's interface is with geology; historical geogra- 
phy with history; social geography with sociology 
and so on. While in the past some geologists and 
historians became geographers, geography itself 
is now an exporting subject. 

The discipline was created by an implosion; it is - 
now exploding. As the fragments move away 
from the epicentre, so the component parts 
become more distant from one another. Social 
geography is just one such fragment speeding 
away from the central explosion. 

Described in such terms, jt might sound as if the 
subject is disintegrating; that it is bound together 
more "by common origin than by common 


The boundaries of space 


destination. Misleadingly, for geography has 
rormcd and reformed itself and it is informed by a 
spatial form of analysis which, while not unique to 
geography, is common to all geographic methods. 


The end is an understanding of the spatial 
differentiation of the entire globe. Although 
research interests reach outwards, teaching 
reaches inward to integrate and produce an 
understanding of human and physical interactions 
- the whole, not merely the specialized parts. 

It is not the subject of analysis but the discipline 
of analysis which defines the academic field. Both 
poets and astronomers can write about the moon. 
The difference between the sociological social 
geographic npproach to spatial distribution is that 
sociologists are interested more in institutions, 
geographers more in distributions. 

The black population of the United States 
forms about 10 per cent of the total. If this were 
randomly distributed, there would be no ghettoes 
in American cities. It is because the black 
population is not randomly distributed, because it 
is so geographically concentrated into ghettos 
that many of the problems of race relations exist. 

There is, of course action and reaction. Discri- 


mination and differentiation enuse concentration. 
Social pathology causes the ghettojust as the 

f [hello is a factor in social pathology. The working 
lypothesis is that the more a group is residentiary 
dispersed, the more assimilated it is; and vice 
versa. 

Ethnic identity Is best passed on to children 
born into a group by making it taken for granted. 
Language, religion and social attitudes are best 
imprinted by avoiding contact with all other 
competing models. Ethnic shops, churches and 
clubs have minimum threshold populations which 
they require for viability. These thresholds are 
more easily achieved if the population is small, 
that is by achieving a degree of spatial concentra- 
tion. The home language is best learned when it is 
the language of every nearby home. Marriage 
inside tne group is best assured by isolntion. 

If segregation is good lor maintaining group 
identity and bad for assimilation, desire for the 
maintenance of ethnic identity is not the only 
reason for segregation. A group's occupational 
structure will limit its opportunities of access to 
housing markets. The kind of question which 
social geographers attempt to answer is this: if 


Stranded in the 
inner city shallows 


blacks are segregated from whites and the poor 
from the rich, to what extent are blacks segre- 
gated from whites because they arc poorer tnan 
whites? 

The answer seems to be: very little. In Chicago, 
where black segregation stands at about 83 on an 
index from 0 to 100, the “expected" level of 
segregation, on economic grounds, would have 
been about 10. Economic wealth “explains” 
perhaps 12 per cent or so of black segregation in 
uS cities. 

Similarly, economic differences explained less 
than 17 per cent of West Indian or Asian 
segregation in British cities in 1971. (Marxist 
geographers, concerned with such correlations, 
would argue that the ghetto is the solution to 
problems of capitalist society rather than the 
cause of problems to such societies). 

Although geography is characterized by work 
on spatial pat terns and the aim is to understand 
the functioning of the whole, research has 
become very process rather than pattern-orien- 
tated. At the level of process, the disciplinary 
boundaries between social geographers and 
sociologists and between other pairings dissolve. 
At this level, working on the problems of ethnic 
segregation, social geographers have a lot more in 
common with spntial sociologists than they do 
with, say, geo morphologists. 


The first British writings on West 
Indian and Asian immigration to these 
shores fall into what might be called 
the empirical naive school. They 
sought - to relate black and brown 
immigration to the cycles of the British 
economy and did so with some success. 

Thence it proceeded to show that 
the immigrant population was a re- 
placement population flowing to re- 
gions and cities which, despite a de- 
mand for labour in 1950s and 1960s, 
was unable to attract sufficient white 


to coloured immigrants. The new 
towns were lily-white. 

Within the urban structure, Immig- 
rants were concentrated on the large 
cities rather than small towns, in cities 
that wete losing population rather than 
JJgJ® wh ich were gaining population- 
Within the cities they were going to the 

S rts that were losing, population. 

' ou tro population' concentrations 
were initially a consequence rather 
than Rcause of white flight; However, 
given the long-term trends, Increasing 
concentration of immigrant minorities 
seemed inevitable, 

This early school has now had its 
findings placed into a wider theoretical 
context. The cyclical swings of the 
metropolitan economy are now seen in 
the corifext of Myrdallan and Marxist 
centre-periphery models. The de- 
velopment of the metropolitan core 
(including Britain) is seen as under- 
mining the economies of the per- 
n>nery arid giving rise to surplus 
populations in the periphery which 
canbe attracted to tne core. 

Tne. concentration of immigrants in 
dechmqg city, cores i$ seen as part of 
tne ropnter-urbanization movements 
orthe. urban vforid, -Blacks are a 
tertporhry labour replacement of sub- 
urbanization,. . exurbanization and 
niralization of the new wave of British 
industrialization. Inner city decline, is . 
"■to" as part, of the job-destructive 
western capitalist growth, , 
not merely a; temporal downswing Of 
^eecodomfc cycle. The British black 
P^ulanon was being stranded ; oii the 
inner cjty. shaljows as the demographic : 
and .economic tide ebbed from the 
W dties, ■. v , 

Britiih Urtokh geographers began by 
and measuring the degree of 
“ncen Nation! and dispersal of rnimig- 

SSJREB6 In thiSi they weto follow- 
: *5? sociological dndanthro- ■ 

.polpgicftl works of Banton and Uttie . 
' WdJPtft P a rtiCularly, Ruth Glass. A 
Pnbate. deyeloped over- 1 choice 
SliS°>? I ^ I, t. as explanatory : forces’in 
WHon. The coristTaiht school de- 
Hptn. John Rex’S [arid Robert 
: sem irtal work , ; Race, Com * 

argued that : 
L^^^Ct was broken doWn into 
JS5S?$- -tojrfcet* at: the bottom of 
i^^^'jhemulti’Qccupied rooming , 
■■*885*2^ immigrants, enterjng at. 

• tip* 10 of. the occupational laodef 

’'Sj^^rieqdnB.sfcvere disefimina-. 

‘ 22r. ? i?! j f hipToyrtient apd. housing 
were forced to segregate In this most 


system provided a total explanati6n of 
racial segregation. 

The “choice" school argued that 
while constraints of income, access to 
different sections of the housing mar- 
ket and indirect discrimination were 
powerful forces limiting immigrant 
choices of housing. They did not 
explain everything. They argued that 
immigrants were highly differentiated 
with very different aspirations. Single, 
male Pakistanis might view shared 
multi-occupied houses not as a last 
resort but as an optimal solution to 
communal needs. West Indians who 
reunited families at a much earlier 
stage than south Asians had very 
different views of desirable housing 
types. “South Asian” was in any case 
too broad a term. Punjabi Sikhs were 
different from Punjabi Muslims and . 

• they, in turn, from Punjabi Hindu?. - 
And so on. The point was highlighted 
in the 1981 census which for the first . 
time distinguished Bangladeshis from 
their previous Pakistani compatriots. 

Bangladeshis show an astonishing de- 
gree- of concentration, nearly half of 
them living In the London borough of 
Tower Hamlets. 

The "choice” school began to de- 
monstrate how the internal ethnic 
differentiation manifested itself in seg- 
regation between immigrant groups. It 
showed that in 1971 Cypriots, whose 
colour was not a material factor, wherp 
the most. segregated group In London. 

- They showed that Indians were segre- 

- gated from West Indians and Pokfsta- _ 
nis from Bangladeshis to only a slightly a. 

lower degree than these groups were • ■ 

each 1 segregated , from the white the provision of a wide range of retail 
population., outlets. They produced some remark- 

Robinson's work in Blackburn able analyses of such businesses which 
showed how religion was a segregating seemed to indicate that '“Indian” res- 
factor within the Asian population, . taiirants dealt largely with an Asian 
particularly among - Muslims who clientele. - , 
wanted proximity, to the mosques,. Work by Mullins -at. the Tendon 
rejected the offers of suburban council . School of Economics : argued the. 

• housing and -preferred central Ibcri- opposite qase. He argued tfiar Astafl- 

tfonW • h i . business ajmqsUoji th^^hdei jt?ffl».: 

Deborah Phiilips haS demonstrated total murjcef. However, he Showed 
that in 1 ' Leicester Suburbanization In that there was a great range of scale 
this 'ton text was not so much the within the overall designation; the 
following of- a white suburban ideal as most ethnically-orientated and 'ami 
. the hunt for larger houses in which to scale were Punjabi' Muslims .while 1 

reestablish the traditional, extended most butward-iookiha hud larae-w 
family. Similarly, work' by Ian Sim- ' .were East African Gujarati; Hindu 
mons of . the Oxford school bn sub- Mijor Investigations of • the-, in 
urban Aslan . housing, in . Hounslow deijce bf crime and victimization w* 

, showed how. that population was con- .. carried out by Sqsan Smith at Oxfoi 
dentrated under the noisy approach: The:, spectacular urban note or 19 
1 path of Heathrow, Airport. : : . ■ ; : . ; ■ ,. and,1981 prompted the conclusion U 

Work at Liverpool Polytechnic, by.- while ecological conditions , in fnr 
McEvoy, Jones andCater analysed the' . dtito Wer* bad, ' there! was no. ton 
entrepreneurial deyelopment bf diffp- tent, relationship belweeri urban c 
rent Asian! commimitips arguing,th« • privatipnj-unemplqymeiit and I noth 
Asian' busiries$es were an attempt to, . Afro-C^bbcans ;and ; AsianS • fad 
encapsulate the, Asian : population similar urban conditions were vc 
-against racist British; society through i. ; ;(flfferently InvOlwd, : . 

coldgj'i as soClolo^ts roheeive It, Beduce'all 



Asians in Walthamstow, London 


most ethnically-orientaled end small? 
scale were Punjabi'MusIims, while the 
most butward-iookiha and larae-ecaje 
.were East African Gujarati; Hindus. 

MAior Investigations of ; the-, ind- . ; 
detjee bf crime and victimization were : 
. carried out by Spsan Smith at Oxford- ; 
The spectacular urban riots of 11980; 
and, 1981 prompted the conclusion thaL ' 
while' ecological conditions , In inner • 
dribs were Bad, . there, was no consis-' ; 
tent relationship belweeri urbBn de-. 


Michael Keith is pioneering a new 
twist on an old geographic theme - s the 
journey to work. In his. aqalysig of the 
journey-to riots he was able to indicate 
that there might !be significant dlffer- 
, . ences in the journey lo riot arid the 
■ jouriley to loot. In particular his work 
■j. has highlighted ; the , importance' of. 
•1 stignjatTzed' space, of the "front line". - 
t/.l a^dro^ tolerated jife-styje areasl The 
r invasion of ethnic space has emerged 
as a significant element in several of 
the most important riots. 

Some of. the most significant work 
on ethnic segregation in. the British 
Isles Tie?, been- earned out' in Belfast. 

! Emrys Jones who later became profes- 


While, .at Queeri s utiiveraity in the 
1950s. Jones traced the : history of i 
; : Roman Catholic and .proi'estarit - seg- 
;regation In the city- and was able to 
demonstrate r how the degroe of re* ’ 
' sidential : segregation , aha rpe rie d. - : at 
; times qf increasing political confront a- . 
jtloti between .the. IWd communities, 

, - This work yyas exteridad by Fred : 
Boa! who ’showed ; In .'a--fasc}hating.;- 

'* ;- , '• | 

relations to relations of space 
to apply tb bumaa refolio 


Snomief e^pToitaiion anq 

numUaI!., ni'i.-Uaf. 


to (ha; element a^y ntove 




paper in 1969, before lhe current 
troubles, were really under way, how 
the segregated interface between the 
Catholics and Protestants on the 

■ Shankhi ll/Falls d ivisi on line acted like a ' 
social Himalaya. Protestants and. 
Cathplics hardly crossed the line are- - 
furring. If necessary, lb travel longer, 
distances to shop or even catch a bus In > 

• their own ethnic area rather than walk 1 
'short distances into foreign territory. 

The most chilling piece of behaviou- 
ral analysis of segregation came from 
Boai and Ins colleague Murray who 
analysed doorstep murders. They 
showed that there were broadly two 
patterns in Belfast. The first were the 
isolates - Protestants or Roman 

■ Catholics who lived -In the "wrong" 
..areas where they made- soft targets, 

'Hie second consisted of Protestants 
. Or Catholics who lived on the edge af 
their own segregated districts where 
’they, were accessible to attack from 
unfriendly neighbouring 1 districts. 
Murray and Boat demonstrated how 
Catholics in the", highly-fragmented 
ghetto areas of north Belfast, the < 
■: Ardoyne, New Lodge and Unity Walk: 
Were particularly -exposed to such 
, attacks. Spnall areas of conceptratfon ; 

■- allowedjhc gunmen to get in and out. , 
iyery quickly while the more massive 
areas of the Falls offered greater 
: protection. ; . ... 

The author Is lecturer in geography and 
a fellow -of St Catherine College,. 
Oxford. He is visiting professor at the 
-On iversii^of . California - at -Berkeley ' 
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Why can the polytechnics not award 

tliAiv niim Tit font a IiKai mh 




lilSiL 


Oh^M^ wertthou 

but living at this hour . . . 

‘‘Did they offer you an honorary up there as they are helped down 
degree?" Mr Dooley asked hjs to the podium to pick up the 


“Did they offer you an honorary 
degree?" Mr Dooley asked his 
friend Mr Hennessey. 

“Lord save us, no; what have I 
done to have me old neck put on 
the block? I don't even speak lo 
the Fenians." 

“Sure nobody knows or cares 
who you are from Adam or Eve, 
but you look respectable, with a 
jacket and tie, even if a bit stained, 
there’s very little known against 
you and desperate they are to HU a 
gap on one side of the platform. 
But on which side, nobody can 
tell,” said Mr Dooley, ‘‘that's part 
of the trouble . Well, f suppose you 


parchment. You see awarding 
these honoraries is a bit like mak- 


could say that it is on each side of 
the Earl of Stockton, for he sits in 
the middle on these grand occa- 
sions." 


"Yes, but what side is he on?" 

Haven't T just said that he sits in 
the middle. Well to tell the truth, it 
is more complicated than that. 
He's against the lady, he thinks 
she's bringing ruin to nis party and 
his country and grief to his fine old 


ing up a Cabinet or a controversial 
television programme: it has got to 
be a well balanced slate between 
the arts and the sciences, the lay 
and the learned, captains of indus- 
try and pop stars, Jews and Christ- 
ians, the moderate left, the moder- 
ate right and the long dead 
centre. 

“All that is as may be," pro- 
tested Mr Hennessey, “but it has 
nothing to do with Oxford and that 
woman." 

“To be sure it does. For one 
thing Oxford has nothing to do 
with anywhere else, all the copies 
are counterfeit. It is just like the 
British empire in the good old 
days. Full or decent chaps but a law 
to themselves. And for another 
thing, don’t you go calling that 
women names,” said Mr Cooley. 
“Hasn’t the Earl of Stockton de- 
manded with another of his dying 
breaths ‘traditional courtesies , 
and says that though 'the manners 
and sense of responsibility' of the 


award (heir own degrees, in all but 
name. The polytechnic designs its own 
courses, determines the syllabuses, 
sets the examinations, appoints the 
examiners, supervises the examining 
and marking, and decides and pub- 
lishes the award of degrees. 

The role of the Council for National 
Academic Awards in the award of 
degrees, after the course and the 
appointment of external examiners 
have been approved, is pure formality. 
Six or even twelve months after the 
polytechnic has publicly announced 
the award of a degree the graduate 
receives from the CNAA formal noti- 
fication of the degree award. During 
that time the council has done no more 
than verify the formalities of registra- 
tion and the payment of fees. In 
respect of the award of first degrees in 
effect the CNAA is not an awarding 
body but a licensing body. 

The staff of the polytechnics know 
this reality. But the bureaucratic fic- 
tion has external significance and im- 
portance for the reputation of the 
polytechnics. For the general public 
does not understand. It is widely 
assumed that the students in 
polytechnics obtain “external de- 
grees". many people have never heard 
of the CNAA ana many of those who 
I have heard of it assume that it pre- 
scribes syllabuses and sets examina- 
tions. Such misconceptions are com- 
mon even in the educational world 
itself, among school teachers and uni- 
versity teachers, for example. There 
persists a common disbelief that the 
polytechnics offer “real" degrees and 
this is hugely damaging to the 
polytechnics and to their students. 

For the polytechnics and the well- 
established colleges the role of the 
CNAA has changed greatly in 20 
years. The 1960s were the days of 
difficult, sometimes tense negotiations 
of new courses, when the rejection of 
schemes, or reluctant approval with 
severe conditions, were common- 
place. In the 1980s in the discussion of 
a course between a polytechnic and the 
council it is unusual for approval to be 
in question. The polytechnic staff use 
the CNAA to resolve internal differ- 


uoiu iiwu Hc&ucmic 
subject peers to fend off interference 
by directorates and other departments 
with the institution. 

At its best the dialogue about a 
course is a cooperative, professional 
consultation of a very high order. 
Polytechnic teachers form the back- 
• bone of most CNAA -visiting parties, 
Oftep the visiting party offers authora- 
tlve comment that is highly valued by 
the institution. Sometimes, indeed not 
'infrequently, the visiting party is less 
authorise hi the field than the de- 
' partment visited and the main value of 
the visit is the enlightenment of the 
visitors.- Jn many fields of higher 
education today the host effective way 
of keepingup to date is to get on to the 
relevant CNAA. board; ■ 

Attention has.sometimes focused on 
the costs of CNAA validation: the time 
and money spent in meetings and the 
preparation of documents, this could 
certainly be reduced but it is not the 
main issue between the CNAA and the 
polytechnics. The waste' of time and 
resources In the processes required by 
the BusmesS and Technician EdUca- 
tion Council is much worse. The 



Turning formality 
into reality 


Eric Robinson 
looks at the 
role of the 
CNAA in 
polytechnic 
degree awards 

bigger issue - of the dignity and status 
ofthe polytechnics - which depend so 
much on the status and nature of the 
degree award. 

The failure of the CNAA to adapt its 
formal relationship with the 
polytechnics is the key issue in the 
problem of the status of the 
polytechnics vis a vis the universities - 
not, as some are assuming, the name 
“polytechnic" or the local authority 
connection. 

Formally the role of the CNAA in 
the polytechnics remains the same as 
that designed for the colleges in 196S. 
This implies a continued subordination 
of thepolytechnlcs which is insuffer- 
able. The insensitivity ofthe council to 
this, exemplified by the folly of its 
recent excursion into the award of 
pfeongraiy degrees, continually aggra-* 
‘ vates the problem. 

The CNAA is highly valued in the 
polytechnics, but not For the reasons 
often assumed by those outside the 
system, and not for the reasons the 
CNAA itself would like to Imagine. 
The CNAA has two feces. The subject 
boards consist of polytechnic, college 
and univerislty teachers. They arc 
respected in the institutions ana they 
control the CNAA officers who service 
them. The Council itself 1 b much less 
respected. It is dominated by its offic- 
ers because far too many ot its mem- 
bets have slight interest in or know- 
ledge of the polytechnics and their 
work. Almost no teachers on CNAA 
• courses have ever been membors ofthe 
. council. 

The council’s bureaucracy) has delu- 
sions of grandeur, to which the 
polytechnic teachers used to respond 
.with tolerant amusement. This 
changed to contempt 18 months ago 
when the council’s officers offered 
themselves as informers to NAB. 

breach of faith with the institu- 
tions committed at that tjmeseriously, 
probably irrevocably, damaged confi- 
dence in the council at a critical time. 
Tb® feet that the council has amassod 
substantial funds from students* fees 
for which it now seems hard-pressed to 
find a use, when the institutions and 
- SET are in. serious financial 

.-difficulties, haa.nflj jiron it anyfrii*^ 


The polytechnics must in the near 
future start to award their own de- 
grees, de jure as well as de facto, bat 
they need and want to maintain a 
System of peer validation of courses. ’ 
To throw out the bath water while 
retaining the baby is particularly dlffi. 
cult because the CNAA has muddled 


the water so badly, 

It is easy to prescribe improvements 
here. The Department of Education 
and Science is responsible for a deplor- 
able failure to keep up with the Umei 
and they should now remedy this by 
reconstituting the council ana redefin- 
ing its brief. It was defensible if not 
sensible 20 years ago to appoint to tbe 
council a substantial number of uni- 
versity teachers, a sprinkling of the 
great and the good, and virtually no 
college or polytechnic teachers. To 
have continued filling the council in 
this way to the present day is a 
nonsense of a very high order indeed. 
This is the main reason for the aliena- 
tion of the council from its own boards 
and from the polytechnics. 

If the council is to have a significant 
future it should be reconstituted (o 
consist laigcly of teachers and 
academics active in the client 
polytechnics and colleges. Only then 
will the bureaucracy find again its 
proper place, as servant rather than 
would-be master of the system. And 
the council’s role should be modified 
to that of licensee of degree awarding 
instead of that of the degree awarding " 
body. A “partnership in validation" 
would W.j hard reality .rathir titan i 
mere platitude if it were a parjnmbp 
of mutually respecting peers. 

A council so constituted working in 
this spirit could play a valuable role, ‘ 
not merely in maintaining standards, 
but also in acting as a champion ofthe 

E ublic sector, a role which the CNAA 
as so dismally failed to fulfil. 

If Sir Keith Joseph Is not prepared to 
modify the CNAA along such lines be 
must surely propose an alternative. He 
cannot justify tnc continuation of ex- 
isting arrangements. There is no prece- 
dent or justification for the withhold- 
ing of degree awarding powers tosucb 
substantial Institutions as the 

polytechnics. Only recently the PriyY 
Council nwarded a charter to a much . 
lesser institution which had failed in in 
bid to obtain CNAA validation.. 

• There is a cpso for a ' national 
procedure to safeguard stondards, ui 
the public sector but also in the 
university sector. There is a case for 
maintaining funding ■' of iw- 

polytechnics through the DES or the 
local education authorities rather than 
the University Grants Committee. 
There is a case for the polytechnic* w 
continue and to expand sub-degree 
• work. There 1 is a case for 

polytechnics not becoming universities • 

in the currently understood British use ■ 
pf that term. • 

But there is no- argument based oa. 

. ?ny . of'' this tq 'Justify the . 
;r polytechnic ' graduate being tola W 
. ; July: “We are awarding you 
degree, but we are not reafly aw^!$ 

. -. .iff, and you cannofibe told formally ina . 

■' . you have graduated, bu t you have, 

; youmight receivefOrmafrenfirmaU 0 ^ ; 


by a nod'and a wipk arid it will n w d o- 
. Sir' Norman Ljndop has a' 
personal responsibility because w 
chairs a committee to make re»®\ 
mendatJons ; ori . this i question; 
includes few people with; ihuch re*, 
levant' experience; There is 
abroad .that this cpipmlttee could pgr. - 


flooring, ; i8 ; jqst^ jiave 


same* 
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BRITAIN’S BEGINNINGS 4: Simon Keynes wonders what Alfred would make of ‘Rule Britannia’ 

The conception and 
unification of Britain 


When the British public was first 
exposed to the rousing strains of “Rule 
Britannia", in the middle of the 18th 
century, few would have cared 
whether the historical context of its 
appearance was at all appropriate: 
sung by King Alfred the Great in 
celebration of his victory over the 
Danes, as the climax of Dr Thomas 
Arne's Alfred: a Masque. One sus- 
pects, perhaps, that fewer still would 
care today. But what would King 
Alfred and his contemporaries have 
made of the song? Would they have 
invoked the personification of Britain, 
or would they have fastened on some 
other unifying principle? 

The questions are not quite so 
frivolous as they might appear, for 
various principles were available in the 
Anglo-Saxon period and it is a matter 
of some interest to ask which contri- 
buted most to the process of unifica- 
tion and how they were able to make 
their effect. The principles include 
physical geography, political divisions, 
racial origins, language, and religion, 
operating on their own or in any 
combination. It is hardly surprising, 
therefore, that conceptions of unity 
took different Forms in different minds 
at different times. 

The concept of “Britain” itself, as a 
geographical or political entity, was 
born long before the Anglo-Saxons 
appeared on the scene in the Sth and 
6tn centuries. The more learned 
among them would always have been 
familiar with “Britain" as a name for 
the island they inhabited, bigger than 
the combined political divisions of 
their own people and subsuming the 
Celtic lands of Cornwall, Wales and 
Scotland. And from time to time 
certain Anglo-Saxon kings were hailed 
by their admirers as rulers ofthe whole 
tend.- ; 

Thus the historian Bede remarked 
of Edwin, a 7th king of Northvhibria, 
that “he held under nis sway the whole 
realm of Britain, not only English 
kingdoms but those ruled over by the 
Bntons as well'’, and of Edwin’s 
successor Oswald that “he held under 
nis way all the peoples and kingdoms 
of Britain". It is unlikely that the 
actual power of these kings remotely 
approached such grand dimensions, 
put the standard was set for others to 
follow. 

fo the 8th century , King Aethelbaid 
of Mercia was styled “king of Britain" 
®na nis successor Offe was addressed 
“ ,he glory of Britain", while in the 

century King Egbert of Wessex was 
owtgpated BretwaJda, apparently sig- 
nifying ruler of Britain , but in their 
“ well, the accolades have more 
to do with literary hyperbole than with 
political reality. • 



Adomn&n of Iona had described King 
Oswald of Northumbria as "emperor 
of the whole of Britain", and King 
Alfred’s Welsh biographer Asser 
addressed the king as “ruler of all the 
Christians of the island of Britain", but 
there were special reasons why these 
particular Celts should have held these 
kings in such high esteem. 

The 10th-century Welsh poem 
Amies Prydein Vawr “The Great 


"Was involving the recognitioii, by Ecclesiastica Gentls Anglorum fwrit- 

Welsh and Scottish rulers, of the ten in 731). Needless to say, Christian 
sonority of the Anglo-Saxon king, unity was scarcely more at this stage 
g ving further encouragement for the than an ideal promoted by the Church 
raiglish to indulge In a fantasy of rule in its own interests, and jt would be 
"Wout Britain. The fantasy found some time before the ideal was trans- 
'®™t ■•official" expression during the formed into a reality acknowledged 
reign Of At heist an, who is styled ‘Tcing and felt by the people themselves, 
of tho whole of Britain" on some of his Several kins in the 7th and 8th 

CWns > and thereafter it became a centuries managed' to establish posi- 
“mmonplace. .. tions which gave , them authority 

« is well Jo remember, however, 1 beyoqd thd frontiers of their respective 
fjai tne Celts themselves would have kingdoms, and it te sometimes sup- 
scan things in’ pVycry different way. posed, that these early overlords saw 
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me u/m-ceniury weisn poem 
Amies Prydein Vawr “The Great 
Prophecy of Britain" is perhaps more 
likely to reflect a general feeling. The 
poet expresses his deep resentment of 
the English for their oppression over 
the centuries, and foretells of the day 
when the Celtic peoples of Britain 
would unit against the interlopers and 
drive them from the land. Clearly, 
there was no place for the English in 
his conception of Britain. 

Yet though “Britain" is found from 
the beginning in the search for the 
unifying principles of English history, 
the more significant matters were the 
formation among the Anglo-Saxon 
peoples of the sense of their pollective 
‘English” identify; and the process by 
which this sense of indentity was 
realized politically in the unification of 
England; it was remarkable enough 
that the Anglo-Saxons achieved this 
much, and for all the references to 
kingship throughout Britain, they nev- 
er presumed to regard themselves bb 
B ritish. 

The use of “English" as a term 
embracing the different peoples of 
Anglo-Saxon England seems to have 
owed more in origin to an outsider’s 
need to find r convenient form of 
reference, than to a native vision of 
collective identity; but the term soon 
gained currency m England itself as an 
expression reflecting the unity of the 


Map ofthe world 
as seen through 
Anglo-Saxon eyes: 
this one Is In the 
British Museum 
and currently In Its 

Golden Age of 'VT 

Anglo-Saxon Art 
exhibition, 

themselves moving on the path which 
would lead to the unification of all the 
English peoples. The most powerful of 
them was Offa of Mercia, but It is 
doubtful that he was motivated by any 
love of unity for its own sake; his song, 
if anything, was Mercia fiber allesi The 
overlords may have ironed out divi- 
sions which had previously existed 
within their own kingdoms, but they ' 
contributed relatively little to the pro- 
cess by which overall unification was 
eventually achieved. 

The overlordship established' by 
Egbert of Wessex in the 820s and 830s 
proved to be of greater significance. 
The compiler of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle associated Egbert with the 
series of earlier overlords, and in one 
version of the Chronicle a scribe went 
so far as to call him, in this connection, : 
the 8th Bretwalda\ but wilhour advan- 
tage of long-distance hindsight; it ' 


■m 


language and political circumstances: 
for to judge tram his law-code, he 
regarded the confederacy of which he 
was the leader as one whose customs 
were rooted in the legislation of the 
Old Testament, and it would peem to 
follow (hat he saw the Anglo-Saxons as 
the new chosen people of God.. 


served by throwing In their lot with the 
southerners, rather than by retaining 
their former links with the Scandina- 
vian rulers of Dublin or by seeking to 
establish their own independence. 

If one has to indent ify any period as 
marking the end of the struggle, it 
would probably be the reign of King' 


. V* enusen people OI uoa,.;, . , . would probably De the reign of Kin 

Alfred also received the submission ■'•- Edgar (959-75). Contemporaries may 
of the several rulers of Wales, and it is ; well hpve fell the same, particularly If . 
in this context that we may understand they pondered the significance of their 
Asser sdescnption of him as "ruler" of . reformed .coinage (uniform jhrtmgh- 
ali the Christians of the - island pf out the land), or if (hey attended the 
Britain’’. Asrer’s Life of King Alfred . king’s jamboree in 973,. when the' 


Asser's description of him as "ruler'' of 
all the Christians of the island pf 
Britain”. Asser’s Life of King Alfred 


was written for consumption by the 
Welsh, not least to provide them with a 
picture of thdir English overlord and to 


encourage them to trust In his 
intentions. It is to this end that 


Saxon kings whose collective achieve- 
ment was the political unification of themselves more readily with King the English people had originated as 
England. Alfred’s cause. an idem developed in response to a 

Egberrs contribution -was to break It is conceivable, therefore, that threat from outside, and successive 

the Mercian domination of South- Asser would have been willing to sing. Jti ngs of Wessex had done their best to 

eastern England, and his immediate “Rule, Britannia" on the king’s . be- impose it from above; but when it 

successors not only capitalized on this half; but the king, one suspects, would /.finally came to have a semblance of 
achievement but also cultivated' an have jibbed at. (he last line of the ’ .reality, it was only as a result of a 
alliance with the kings of Metcfe, chorus, and would doubtless ,haye , [-.movement from within, 
suggesting that the old divisions were - preferred (he &entirterife pf Blake’s /' The unity achieved durinn the 
at last giving way to a new.aeiw* Of ;' “Jerasple^- , ' ; “V \ ' V' ' . . peaceful reign of Edgar was a franile •' 

communlty The process was tio^Icr- ’ Yet gratidibsc: not ions oFunl fy, t hing. Much still depehded on the 

ated (and the sense enhanced) by tht . j AVhether inspired IW the Church or by ability of the' king to command the , 

activities of the Vikings, who effective- King Alfred the Great, were not in loyalty of his people, and in times of 

ly overturned the political orders id themselves sufficient to bring about stress that loyalty could never be taken 

East Anglia, Northumbria and Mer- s effective unification. The chronicler . for granted. The kingdom cracked 

da, leaving Wessex in .a position to f whorecorded Alfred’adeath may have .. aparfat.the seamS TdeT SEE* 

assume the lead. • i . , claimed that ha was king over the , pressure from the Vlkines durinn the 

^It was Kind Alfred the Great (871- whole English people , except for that feign of Aethelrcd the Unready, and it 

99) who castnimsejf in the role of the part, which was under Danish rule”, threatened to do the same under the- 

leader of all.the English' against the buithi^washow^a loyafand devoted internal pressure of secular politics. 

Viking Invaders, and who irarisfomted subject would naturally have seen the during the reian of Edward the Cnn- 

the notion of collective identity from, , late king’s position. - ' ■ ■ ,ne reign ot tawara tlie Lon 

one which reflected an ecclesfasiical . The transformation of the kingdom - ; Rut If fc «a aiim nf J. 


presents Alfred’s struggle against the 
Vikings as a holy war (Christians 
against pagans), as opposed fd a war 
between peoples. (English against 
Danes; hs in the Anglo-Saxon Cnroni- 
cle), presumably in the hope that the 
Welsh would thus be able to indcntlfy 


several years of his peaceful rtile.were 
celebrated with what appears to have 
. been a second coronation, at Bath! 
Soon after that event Edgar coxed an 
eight of British kings down the. river 
Dee; but if Edgar was pleased to 
regard this as a sign of their subservi- 
ence, and so himself ds king thtough- 
; but Britain, the rowers for their part 
must have been laughing secretly all 
the way back to the bank. Judged 
purely In political terms, the unity of 
the English people had originated as 
an ideal developed in response to a 
threat from outside, and successive 
kings of Wessex had done their best to 
impose it from above; but .when it 
.finally came to have a semblance of 


qno which reflected an ecclesfasiical 
Ideal info one which was intended to', 
serve apolitical end. Ip 886, according 
to the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, "qll the 
English people;- that were; not under 



- ’ subjection to the Dopes sybrpitted to moreover, jt was as much a political 
. ; ' him , an eveqk which may imjjly ^ae , struggle jto persuade the English 16 
they were required to fake a general : . accept the rule pf- h slngle king, fes it 
. . oath of ■ loyalty ; to: the king}., sodn . wds a military struggle Id extend the 
afterward Alfred acted with "the . king s authority over the areas which 
‘ roundllora of aU the English rare" m . nad previously been setthsd bV (he 


. oath of loyalty to: the king} , sodn wds a military $ 
afterwards; Alfred acted w»h "the . king's authority 
‘ councillors 6f all the English rare" in . had previously 


concluding a treaty with the Danes of 
East Anglia, In his charters he Is - .. 


l0 " 5 ’ of L uni f y. thing. Much still depehded on the 
^whether inspired the Church or by ability of the' king to command the 
King Alfred ihe Great, were not in loyalty of his people, and in times of 

themselves sufficient to bring about stress that loyalty could never be taken 

.pe Chronicler for granted. The kingdom cracked 
whore corded Alfred a depth may have apart al lhe seams under external 

n r J ,e ^ as kIng °r cr * c ■ P«»sure from the Vikings, during the 
ni^whi^ , i h a c Pe0 J 3 i e ' c A CCp \ for ft? reign of Aethelrcd the Unready, and it 

P ar ", s i rul ? j threatened to do the same under the 
.S a k and devo * d internal pressure of secular politics, 

fa to klii^s position^ - ** ^ * & lhe rei *" « “ * Ccn^ 

kingdom , . But it is a sign of the progress made 
'laiith ° f En ®i under later Anglo-Saxon kings that 

'' when dvil war ioorned in 1052, it was 
half ofthe 10th cent un',. and only Ihen. averted by some feelins of national 
after a ; long and difficult struggle; unity; In iL wo^of^ 

SSS^to 1 o^rcLid^ m the h Enffilh f' ' rV* flS ha ^ ful to almas! « u them to 
d£ Prevtous'y been settled^ ihp Uhecot^ 


moreover, |t was as much p political 
struggle jto- persuade the English to 
accept the rule pf- h slngle king, as it 
wds a military struggle to extend the 
klnas authority over the are as. which 


Dane*. 


Saxpns". apparently reflecting: rccoi 
• . ' ... '• • pitioh of ,his. position as lepdqt of ft 

j . amal^pmaied; Eri^istj- people- / ; • 


accorded tl}e style "king pf the Anglbr ■ Spxon cpntral of- Nor thu ijibria , 


■ n 1,; do,,. :ror_ «unpie, ti*l . W,a : M^| i| rthL' , L 1 a"^w 'raara taSr° olli 
axon control of Nnrlhnmhria Winlrl . r • * ■ ■ • < . ft CFi OllC 


such foreigner achieved what they hnd 
tried so hard to Bvoid, bill he had to do 
. so by. his own force. 
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Grants 




David Tinker’s sculpted heads bear some relation to the Images of emperors and generals familiar 
from museums of antiquities. They show the same mixture of Individuality and Idealization. In a 
technical sense, too, with Tinker’s use of paint and colour on the sculpted surface, there is a 
^ 1 practice of painting and clothing statues. A selection of 45 Tinker works 
and NlSS^ 22 81 * hC Un ' vcrslty ofLc€ds A, t Gailer y (Dluslrated are the head "Mala” 


Chairs 


Two professorial appointments ai 
I he University of Loughborough: Dr 
Michael Blllig, lecturer in psycliolo- 
gy at the University of Birmingham, 
takes over a chair in social sciences; 
Mr Itui Wallace, lecturer in German 
at Dundee, moves to I-snighborough 
to chair In modern languages. 

Dr T. J. Chambers, currently senior 
lecturer in hislopathology at Si 


Bartholomew's Hospital Medical 
College, has been appointed to the 
chair of tissue nalnology at St 
George's Hospital Medical School. 
Dr Colin Davidson, senior lecturer 
and head of the department of 
electrical and electronic engineering 
and currently dean of the faculty or 
engineering at Hcriot-Watt Uni- 
versity, has been appointed to a new 
chair m the department of electrical 
and electronic engineering. 


Promotions 


READING: Professor T. R. Morris. 
£52,213 from AFRC (selection for 
early sexual maturity In the fowl); 
Dr P. John, £28,949 from AFRC 
(fructao biosynthesis and storage); 
Dr Thelma Hardman, £76,569 from 
AFRC (fundamental aspects of pro- 
tein-lipid interactions); Dr M. A. 
Hanson, £8,949 from AFRC (chro- 
nic neural recording and the 
mechanism of chemorcccptor reset- 
ting after birth); Dr P. J. Gregory, 
£37,115 from AFRC (effects of 
temperature on development and 
growth of wheat roots); Dr R. J. B. 
Jones, £950 from ESRC (Interna- 
tional Relations Theory Group) Dr 
P. T. Smith, £35,295 from Medical 
Research Council (units in word 
recognition); Dr J. R. G. Town- 
■ shend. £24,778 from NERC (spatial 
analysis of Landsat-4 t hematics 
mapper data); Professor B. J. Hos- 
kins, £44,339 from NERC (modeli- 
ng of atmospheric variability on 
lime scales from one week up to one 
season); Dr I. N. James, £42,560 
from NERC (dynamical influence of 


j y i ■ M 

It 


SERC (numerical methods for eigen 
value assignments in control system 
design); Professor D. C. Bassett, 
£22,400 from SERC (lamellar orga- 
nization and properties in polymeric 
systems); Professor B. R. Jennings, 
£35,050 from SERC (dcflocculotion 
monitoring in highly concentrated 
mineral sols); Dr M. A. Hanson, 
£34.473 from the British Heart 
Foundation (mechanism of arterial 
chemorcccptor resetting after 
birth); Professor B. R. Jennings, 
£33,479 from British Petroleum Co 
pic (electrostatic coalescence of col- 
loid dispersions); Professor D. 
Brycc-Smith, £14,026 from Cancer 
Research Campaign (anti-tumour 
activity of cyclic di-imides); Dr J. 
Mann, £14,658 front Cancer Re- 
search Campaign (novel aromatasc 


inhibitors for treatment of estrogen- 
dependent breast cancer); Dr R. J. 
Loader, £1,000 from Clarks Ltd 
(electronic footgauge equipment): 
.Dr A. E. Kemp, £75,02u from 
Council for Educational Technology 
(national unit for technology m 
music education); Dr W. Sea- 
brooke, £12,038 from Countryside 
Commission (research on ploughing 


HERIOT-WATT: Readerships: J. 
C. Eilbcck (mathematics); Dr W. J. 
Firth (physics); Dr R. K. MacKen- 
zie (building); Dr B. Waldie (che- 

W’&EWBM'S 

Yang (electrical and electronic en- 
gineering). 


from NERC (dynamical influence of Commission (research on ploughing 

Dheri?rir«u n n .& D Cal ? lr °P°r & hls of Wfl yl: Mr I. M P wfison, 
fis* dr Sl a tt> ; P™ fe ssor J. £f,300 from ICI Agricultural Dlvi- 
£31.200 from SERC sion (consultancy to inveatigage pa- 
tmeasuring construction manage- raquat residue data in soil)?Profes- 


sss&SZsjzsE 

ri-sartsS 

Meteorological Office 
regimes of flow); Dr J. R, E 
£4,554 from MelcorologicJnS 
(Improvement of shorl-SeH 
cipitntion forecasts in scmlarijE 

from Ministry or Agriculture^: 
ies and Food (tdcniifying ud& 
ferennating campylobactendh 

GMaSBSS 

(application or the MFE 
technique to compressible »mv 

H. HopkirSlfSSi 

(optimization for small cdiuim 
P rofessor C.R.W. SpeddlwTja 
from National Economic 
mcnl Office (oil seed rapeV rvj 
A. Hanson, £12,901 froraNnku 
Fund for Research into Cri*fr 
Diseases (msturalion of h™ 
sensitivity of arterial eh tasm 
tors); Dr P. Kemp,, £13,70] fail 
Numerical Algorithms Gron U 
(library implementor); Dr Afl| 
bcrl, £150 from Shell Reswdul 


Events 


The latest In (he series of Lent term 
public lectures at the King's College. 
London Centre of Medical Uw and 
Ethics Is to be Dr Roger Higgs, 


director of the department of general 
practice studies at King’s College, on 
the subject "High Tech Hi-Jack". 
The lecture Is held In Room 3B2Q at 
the Strand on Monday February 25 
at 1.05 pm. Admission free without 
ticket. 


ment performance and costa); Dr R. 
Flanagan, £29,962 from SERC (fun- 
damental approaches to life cycle 
costing!; Dr Thelma M. Hardman, 
£18,450 from SERC (factors affect- 
ing the coalescence of oil In water 
emulsions); Dr J. M. Hollas, 
£20,000 horn SERC (supersonic jet 
spectroscopy); Dr Nancy K. Nichols 
and Dr L. Fletcher, £36,960 from 


raquat residue data in soil); Profes- 
sor A. Wild, £7,000 from ICI (plant 
and sail studies in nitrogen fixation); 
Professor E. H. Roberts, £43,242 
from International Board for Plant 
Genetic Resources (seed physiology 
investigations); Professor H. H. 
Hopkins, £7,400 from Levorhulmc 
Trast^East European vjsilkg fellow 

£3,994 from Manpower Services 


ion (Tools) Lie 
products); Dr J, H. 
from Transport and 


Laboratory; Professor 0. F.hi : 
and Dr P. Hadley, £88527 6a f 
Unilever pie (chemical pbulni) . 
regulators); Mr I. M. WJkw.RJI '• 


from UKaEA (nudear ami;' 
accounting techniques); DfD.H 
Broom, £2,000 from Urinate! 
Federation for Animal Wefie' 
(bovine TB). r ; 
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SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 

If you subscribe now to The Times Higher 
Education Supplement for one year (B2 Issues) In 
- addition to your weekly delta red copies we will also 
send you, Absolutely FREE, a copy of lhe latest full ' 

• " S° ur edition of the Colllna Road Atlas of Britain v 
AND a copy of the latest Collins Road Atlas of : » 
• • Europe (together worth £8.45}. Simply point your pen 
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together with your cheque or postal order, made 
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the address shown below. 
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BOOKS 

Attack as the best form of defence 


by Keith Robbins 

Lloyd George: from peace to war 

1912-1916 

byJohnGrigg 

Methuen, £19.95 

ISBN 0413 46660 4 

It may not be generally known, but 
there was something extraordinary 
about Lloyd George's hair. He profes'- 
sed to believe that it changed colour in 
accordance with his fluctuating physic- 
al condition. Not for him, apparently, 
the inexorable progress from grey to 
white which afflicts many ordinary 
mortals. Mrs Lloyd George, indeed, 
was willing to confirm that when he 
was a young man, reading for his law 
examinations, a small white patch 
appeared in his hair. It subsequently 
went away. This phenomenon con- 
firms that, in seeking to present Lloyd 
George ‘‘as he really wasr, John Grigg 
has no straightforward task. Even 
though this matter only occupies a 
footnote, few other biographers of 
recent British politicians nave had to 
discuss the mysterious qualities of their 
subject’s hair. There were enough 
fluctuations in Lloyd George's for- 
tunes during the years discussed in this 
book to encourage considerable mod- 
ulations in his hair colouring. 

The author's two previous volumes 
have been deservedly praised for their 
calm and judicious appraisal of a man 
whose career continues to excite both 
adulation and contempt. The third 
volume maintains the same measured 
momentum and is an admirable 
achievement. The tone throughout is 
balanced and reasonable, though tile 
comments Inserted sometimes have 
too much elevated sentiment. (Is it 
really necessary to be told that the 
Liberals' failure to enfranchise women 


good use of somematcriafin the Welsh 
language, but is sparing in his refer- 
ences to Welsh wizardry. His insertion 
of a non-existent “z" Into the Welsh 
language mars an otherwise superb 
photograph of Lloyd George with his 
wife -sitting, squaw-like, in a tent on 
holiday In North Wales. 

The tensions and consolations 
afflicting a Welshman on the make in 
the big English city cannot be ignored 
by any biographer but, by 1912, Lloyd 
George was an established British 

G litical Rgure with the rhetorical 
ttles for his budget and against the 
House of Lords embellishing nis radic- 
al reputation. His Mansion House 
speech in the previous year hnd Indi- 
cated a certain flexing of his political 
muscles beyond the sphere of the 
Treasonr. Suddenly, his future looked 
b ack. His dabblings In Marconi shares 
almost led to political disaster, and it 
was only by a narrow margin that he 
escaped with his reputation at least not 
tarnished beyond repair. Grigg rightly 
points out that,' unlike so many of hfs 
parliamentary., contemporaries, the 


money 

Dudley Docker; the life and times of a 
trade warrior 

R, P. T. Davenport-Hines ' : 
Slffbridge. University Press, £25.00 
jSBN 0521. 2655? 6 vT", ■ 

•J& f s a yefy^eadabie: account of the 
nS£?“ £ nd ' fin8i)Cial .activities of 
Dudley, ISocker. (hb , little-known 
Sur r Bernard 'Ddcker who 

Mhleved notoriety-ip the 1950s for his ■ 
Wntbubyanf and extravagant lifestyle , 
* n the mfacess of which he managed to 
:Squ$nqer the ramify fortunes, • - - 

j-PtyUey. Oqekeris .'business career 
, a period of.no lesTthan 63 
n?5 re r un ti‘W$. death in 1944, begin - 
ri JP auKpiclousJy ip : 1881 When he 
l>ro ' h6r set up a small 
.yarmsh business in Birmingham . It was 





Lloyd George land campaigning at Swindon in 1913. 


Chancellor of the Exchequer had no 
comfortable private income beyond 
his official salary and was in ibis sense 
insecure. However, he docs. not deny 
that Lloyd George's conduct was rasn 
and his subsequent struggle to save his 
skin necessitated a certain indifference 
to the truth. The central features of 
this scandal are generally known and 
Grigg avoids any temptation to share 
in the cover-up that was mounted at 
the time. Indeed, he goes a little 
further, plausibly suggesting that it was 
an involvement of Liberal Party funds 
in the Marconi share purchase which at 
least in part explains Asaulth's other- 
wise unduly honourable defence of his 
Chancellor’s conduct. Inevitably, 
however, Lloyd George had receiveda 
shock: another sfip and his undoubted 
enemies might be able to topple him. 
Characteristically, he decided that 
attack was the best form of defence. 

He found private pleasure and com- 
fort in his burgeoning love for Frances . 
Stevenson, initially his secretary. It 
was a relationship which was becoming 
increasingly necessary to Lloyd 
Gebrge, despite the inescapable addi- 
tional complications, botn with his 
own family. and as a public man. In 
which it involved him. Grigg rightly 
argues that it was much more than the 

the next half century or so he became a 
powerful force in the world of business 
and finance both at home and abroad. 
At one time or 1 another he was a 
captain of Midlands industry, a loading 
exponent Of the British merger move- 
ment and the quest for national effi- 
ciency fc political ih(rigyer, newspaper 

- Kan bar nnH intf*rriflftoYinl 


infatuation of a middle-age man for an 
attractive young woman only half his 
age. Attractiveness was not a quality in 
women which Lloyd George despised, 
but Frances hnd a good (teal more to 
offer. She was not seif-assertive and 
could sustain bis morale and ease his- 
burdens. She could organize those 
aspects of his life which' certainly 
needed organization and was efficient 
and sympathetic. There 1 was hardly any 
sense . in- which Frances was n young 
edition of his wire Margaret; both 
women had a part to play in his life, 
something which, more or less reluc- 
tantly; they both came to accept. The 
discussion of this "second love" is 
sensitive and acute, both in the chapter 
specifically devoted to it and in subse- 
quent scattered references. The du- 
plicity it entailed could be endured, 
though there were moments of pain 
and doubt, not least when a child might 
have bean on the way. Lloyd Ghorge 
was able to continue his career without 
his private life becoming a public Issue, 
thpugh the circle of those who “knew" 
widened. 

The immediate excitement was a 
land campaign, but that was becoming 
bogged down. It might be better to 
incorporate some of the radical prop- 
osals jt contained in his 1914 budget- a 


some Very valuable Insights Into fhe . 
way business was conducted by this ! - 
very versatile operator. Though for 
much of his. life Docker railed against 
the inefficiency of British business 
management and .mode several 


attempts to do something nbout it (his 
great theme was corooratism). most of 
his schemes and efforts failed to bear 


rcucrauuu ..... 

Throughout his career he Vtes assod- 
a(ed with numerous companies includ- 
ing such’ well-known, names as the 
Metropolitan : Carriage aiid Wagon 

a . . T : iL. □ l^iInnliDm Small 


' ^weve* ,■ 1 'before tie emerged 
[f9ro 'relative .obscurity , to; become a 


raciuipuiiwH ■ „ 

Company, 1 the Birmingham Small 
Arms Company, Daimler Motors., 
Vickers, the Midland Bank and the 
forerunner of OEC. H|s business in- 
terests, ■ which, centred largely upon 
armaments, railways and rolling stock 
and electric^ engineering, extended 
throughout Europe: and beyond. 

This is not a'complpte biography of 
Docker since he left no private papers 
and be was extremely reticent about 
his personal life. In some respects the 
absence of personal ' data may be 
deemed an -advantage since,; it has 
Z 1 ^ • i ....knr in rtinranfrflte his 


wdkodsJwSioess.. 

iffJTmS ' fcrinrtEfT fif 


much fruit. Not .that he was : any ; 
paragon of virtue when it came to hfs 
awn experiences, alhee 1 many of his ; 
industrial and financial activities could i 
scarcely be .regarded as< resounding 
successes, excepting his oWn personal 
gain, and some* of them at tithes ' 
certainly displayed aspects of the “ufr- ; 
acceptable faiqe of capitalism". Despite 
his call for higher growth and produfr : 
tivity, one does not aer the impression 
that hd cbntribiitecTmuch directly- hi 
this regard since his main talents and 
interests lay in finance,' wheeler-deal- | 
ing and even Intriguem? was a. fixer 
par excellence apd after the him Of the 
century “one- looks in vam Tor. signs 
(hat he thought carefully about long- . 
term ' investment, efficient use of re- 
sources or balanced ifrbour relations Ih 
his companies. 'He avowedly treated . 
'Industry a?: a vehlcle/or- financiers to ■ .. 
thak® mprtey from, and lacked patj- 


b.udgel which might be very significant 
in determining liberal fortunes in the 
General Election which could not be 
long delayed. Lloyd George then 
turned to the Irish question, which had 
interested him on and: Off fever since, 
as a young man, he had heard Michael - 
Davitt spebk in Merionethshire. After 
1910. their parliamentary position' 
meant that the Liberals had little 
.alternative biit to: press’ ahead with 
Home Ryle for Ireland. The proposed 
measure initially contained no hint of 
the exclusion tifrljlsfef " .or any part of 
it. Lloyd George thought this d mis- . 
take, not because of profound sym- 
pathy for Northern Protestants - his - 
hair never showed atiy. tendency to 
turn orange - but because, he recog- 
nized the strength of theft' feelings. 
Temporary exclusion, if introduced 1 
early on, might mollify their feelings 
and be something Which fhe - Home - 
Rulete would have little alternative but 
to accept. He was to have ample, 
opportunities in the future to ponder 
on whether this was the ^missed 
opportunity" to solve the Irish ques- 
tion. Meanwhile, it rumbled on ever 
more menacingly into the summer of - 
1914 until it was, in turn, overtaken in . 
gravity by. the European crisis. 

Lloyd .George's .stance within the.' 

ertoe forimethodical consplidation of 
his. deals’ V 'i ‘‘ 

■ Thus, with few exceptions, none of 
the great mergers or deals which he 
engineered proved good for business 
or for the economy as a whole. This 
was particularly tnie In the case of 
Vickers arid BSA which were badly in 
need of reconstruction .and overhaul 
after the , .First ^orld War. But if 
anything, they both suffered as a resul t 
of Docker’s deals and appointments 


Cabinet at this juncture was very 
significant. Radicals and pacifists liked 
to think that he might emerge as the 
effective opponent of British interven- 
tion. Grigg shows that, despite some 
wavering, there was little chance of 
that happening. The Chancellor was 
never a pacifist in the strict sense of the 
term. Private ambition, party necessity 
and national interest alljpointcd, in the 
end, in one direction. From this point 
on, the book moves steadily, though 
not inexorably, to its climax m Decem- 
ber 1916 when Lloyd George became 
Prime Minister. A number of recent 
studies have thrown fresli light on the 
admin fsftative problems of govern- 
ment in these first years of the war and 
here, ns indeed elsewhere, the author 
lias drawn intelligently on secondary 
material to illuminate the issued. 
However, the focus remains through- 
out on the mnn rather than the machin- 
ery. Wc see again Lloyd George's 
wonderful improvisatory and innova- 
tory talents, his impatience with pro- 
tocol and precedent, and his deter- 
mination as a mnn of push and go, 
though the author does not entirely Fall 
for the picture of his activities which 
Lloyd George himself presented in his 
war memoirs. Whether as Chancellor. 
Minister of Munitions or War Secret- 
ary, lie knew what words could do to 
rally the nation in crisis -and there was 
even time to speak at the National 
Eisteddfod in Aberystwyth. 

Both the general reader and the 
specialist will be drawn by Grigg's 
subtle probing of character. The man 
was bold, rcsoluteand determined, yet 
something of a physical coward. He 
shielded his own sons from actual 
fighting- not at their wish but because, 
it appears, he was afraid, He was most 
reluctant to nmke first-hand visits to 
the front. Yet, here was the leader who 
proclaimed, in J9I6, the need for the 
^knock-out blow”. That famous inter- 
view. helpfully published in full, is 


carefully analysed and placed in i,ts 

g oliticaf context. What was Lloyd 
ieorge aiming to do? Were his alleged 


anything, they both suffered as a resul t 
of Docker’s deals and appointments 
which serves tO' illustrate the extent to 
which he was prepared to exploit their 
wepknessfes to Further hts'otfn- finandal 
operations. Though he could and did 
make, shrewd ana acute criticisms of 
British management nhd • industrial 
policy- he was, as lhe author notes, 
unwilling to apply himself to the slow : 
and (edlous business of const ructive 
reform"; Jn practical . JermS he was 
completely (in respbnslv.o to; the need 
for rationalisation of industry arid 
what emfergeS is a pdrtttjt of fa man 
ready to make a profit from;, ailing . 
British industries' without ninth con- 
cern about thelri future welfare. * . 

Given h (s !wide and varied interests 
and die limited time he spent on any 
partidular.. 1 project,.^ HHs perhaps 'mot' 

■ surprising that he' fa lied to live upio his 


motives the true ones? If, in these 
remarks, Lloyp George was Indeed 
“backing a: hunch”. It was a hpncli 
which was to take him to Downing 
Street. The final fall of Asquith never 
fails to make absorbing reading, and 
this - account is no exception. The 
concluding assessmenL . after a sym- 

E a the tic discussion, that Asquith was 
:ss “Roman” and Lloyd George less 
of a barbarian than is conventlonalty 
thought, is surely just. Both men had 
qualities and attributes which, in diffe- 
rent circumstances, could be effective- 
ly harnessed. In . December L916, 
however, Lloyd Geoige had to be the 
man of the hour.' Returning from 
Buckingham Palace, he looked very 
pale ana told Frances: “I’m not at ail 
sure that I can do it. It is a very big 
task”. John Grigg too, still has a very 
big task and wc fook forward eagerly to 
the next volume. 


-Keith Robbins is professor of modern 
•history at the University of Glasgow, 


own pronouncements, lh addition, his 
passion for Intrigue and financial man- 
ipulation and, at liriies. unscrupulous 
dealing, also ensured that he failed to 
provide the strong and dedicated lead- 
ership required by the companies with 
which he was involved. Nor was he 
particularly adept at choosing the right 
people for the task$ in hand if the BSA 
episode is anything to go by. In short. 
Docker was an astute opportunist 
when it came to making money for 
himself, but he did little to improve the 
performance qF British business prac- 
- tices at a time when they badly re- 
quired revitalizing. 

Me Davenport-Hines has written a 
succinct and informative account of 
the multifarious activities of this versa- 


— , .. > T — Mooiiiwq nun 

.wrong in lhe period before the Second 
World. War. 


Ifcrek Aldcroft 

Derek Aldcrofi is professor of econo- 
mic' history . ate •iherTrlfniversity of 
Leicester. 
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The Longest Journey 

by E.M. Forster 

the A Linger edition, volume tiro 

edited by Elizabeth Heine 

Edward Arnold, £37.00 

ISBN 0713 1642 1 2 

The Longest Journey is hard to place. 
Despite some critical hostility it has 
always had Us admirers and is still in 
print in paperback - though no one 
now perhaps finds it as exciting as did 
I . A. Richards and some ofhii contem- 
poraries. 

In those days it was welcomed for 
brushing aside the veils of Edwardian 
self-deception, especially as embodied 
in the cult of the school. Herbert 
Pembroke, with his belief thnt Sawston 
School was the world in miniature, is 
one of Forster's best creations: 

When one good custom seemed 
likely to corrupt the school, he was 
ready with another ... It was lie 
who instituted Bounds, and Call, 
and the two sorts of cxcrcisc-papcr, 
and the three sorts of caning, and 
•The Snwstoninn', a hi-tcnninal 
magazine. His plump finger was in 
every pie. The dome ofhis skull, 
mild hut impressive, shone at every 
masters' meeting. 

If Forster had written wholly in that 


vein there would have been little to 


argue about. But there was a good deal 
more going an. He wanted to convey 
the sense of magic which he had 


experienced when lie first went up to 
Cambridge and found himself in the 
company of the Cambridge Apostles 
nl a time, iust before Bertrand Russell 


Lyiton Strachey and Maynard Keynes, 
when 19th-century idealism wns still 
strong. The Cambridge he valued also 
showed a strict regard for seriousness 
and truth, a characteristic which he 


lurked 'a problem which troubled him 
as it had troubled the Romantics who 


preceded him. Love seemed to be the 
greatest value known to the human 
race, yet it could also be bewilderingly 
treacherous, beaming out sometimes 
in a physical transfiguration which 


et to be impersonal, having 
ittletp dowith the active personalities 


-MvJi 


puts a good deal of faith in the 
imagination,. is betrayed by hls recog 
nit Ion of.Aknes Pembroke's passioi 
foe her dead lover into a marriage with 
her and so into the unreality of 
Sawston; he Is eauaUy betrayed by hi: 
UWe far his dead mother into a ret a 
tlonshlp with Stephen Wonham (his 
half-brothef by her) which depends for 
its survival on his belief that her spirit is 
alive in him. , . 

There is a farther idea at play] which 
Forster relates to an experience when 
he went up on , to the , downs in. 
Wiltshire and talked idly to a lame 
shepherd there. He docs ribt explain 
why the encounter was so important; 


In-depth 


but it seems likely that he took to him 
as a man who was ineluctably himself, 
uncJassifiablc, not to be put in any- 
one's pigeon-hole, yet whose alien 
quality was in no way threatening. 
Stephen Wonham, who dominates the 
last part of the novel, has a similar 
quality. 

The question that runs through it as 
a whole is the one that the budding 


central one. Her notes provide all the 
local colour one could need. Her 
reproduction of the manuscript varia- 
tions shows where Forster had most 
difficulty in working out what was in 
his mintl and intludcs a strange fantasy 


philosophers discuss in the opening 
scene, what is rcality7 Atone level the 
answer is cleor: Wiltshire is teal and 
Sawston is not; but that does not satisfy 
Rickie, since it says nothing about the 
status of the human imagination. Does 
the imagination make the world more, 
or less “real"? Is he right to want to live 
by it? The cold MrslFailing does not 
think so, and on his deathbed he agrees 
with her; yet Stephen, paradoxically, 
comes to think he was right. There arc 
^unsolved questions here, and it is not 
dear whether the author himself had 
an answer to them. 

Forster discussed this novel more 
than any other of his fictions, often in 
opaque terms. He wrote to the critic 
Peter Burra of the way in which he 
had “insisted" on doing things wrong in 
it, ascribing that insistence not to 


incompetence but to “a perversity the 
origins of which I can no longer trace'*. 
But although he acknowledged here 


and elsewhere that the novel had flaws 
he did not say where he thought they 
lay, apart from a casual remark to 
Angus Wilson: “Yes, Rickie - I could 
kick him for his lame leg, you know". 

Elizabeth Heine's splendid new edi- 
tion helps with many issues, but not the 


chapter in which Stephen wonham 
goes almost berserk in the midst of 
nature. Forster’s remark that Mrs 
Failing was based on his Uncle Willie 
prompts the publication of his paper 
about him to the Bloomsbury Memoir 
Club - though this reveals more about 
the Northumbrian gentry at the turn of 
the century than about Mrs Failing. 
She is also anxious to establish Rickie s 
lameness as a symbol of homosexual- 
ity, and adduces evidence that it was 
believed to be hereditary at that time, 
yet does not succeed in showing how a 
reading of the novel gains from such 
an identification, since Forster’s 
homosexuality works less as a theme 
than as a unspoken condition of its 
existence. Its chief importance for him 
artistically was always to make him 
aware of his need to make sense of a 
world in which he could not look 
forward to the comforts of family 
relationship or of having heits to his 
name. Being an outsider in this way 
also gave him a sharp insight into the 
falsities of social life. Rickie's lame- 
ness has little to do with this. 

Successes and flaws seem inextric- 
ably interwoven. Difficulties arise 
from a tendency to run together ques- 
tions of the imagination, of the human 
spirit and of human morality, and to 
treat them in the same terms - which 
has something to do with the Apostles’ 





St ives artists AUlred Wallis and Ben Nicholson In 1939 } a photograph 

of the Sun: St Ives artists 

1939-19/5 (AlfaronHtoge/Lutterworth Press, £16.95). 
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A Critical IptrodncUon to Twentieth 
Cenbry American Drapna - . • . 

volume Knot Tennessee William*, n 
Arthur Motor, Edward Atbee 
byC.W.&BlW, ;; 

Cambridge!] ntversUy Pre&, £25.00 
and £7 .$5 . •• 

ISBN 05 ?! 25811 1 tod 277175 


Of aH.formi o( Americmliterature, 
the last to be accepted- fa this country 
as meriting dose scholarly attention 
was I he rdnuria^byt' a three-volume 
study, issued by a university press 
surely establishes ft, Thu volume, the 
second, wneentratotfod three dramat- 
ist# of international standing; Tennes- 
see WlUiamSjArthur Miller* Add Ed- 
ward ^Ibet, Their greatest precursdf „ 

nil «... Ik. 


parisons with each other and with 
other writers (often non-dramatic and 
.sometimes non-American) are sug- 
gested- Bigsby makes extensive use of 

* 7 $ development of indi- . 

;vWtfat days and tor^e theip to other 
: works by the author or events In his 
.life- Anumber of Miller's early tinpub- 
Waned, plays ate. examinee) In detail: 
and Bp unprecedentedly thorough and 
d assessment, of the Jewish 
. . c U based on sfmiiar 
material. Albce Is shown, contrary to 
h« own assertion*, to have written k 


habit of dividing people they knew into 
those who were, or were not “saved . 
A witty riposte to current Evangelical- 
ism, it could be used to make a light 
point in a novel; but if used seriously it 
rebounded. Rickie's lapse into states 
of unreality is convincing enough, but 
requires a oew kind of language to 
describe it; instead Forster uses terms 
which suggest a process of moral 
corruption. “Henceforward, he de- 
teriorates . . . . the spiritual part 

of him proceeded towards ruin." Rick- 
ie has lost something, certainly, but 
since he continues to behave decently, 
and even sacrificiolly, the use of such 
language fogs the issues. 

The climax of the novel, which 
begins with Rickie walking out of 
Sawston and going off with Stephen 
Ansel!, foreshadows the “escape into 
the greenwood" theme which was to be 
used more explicitly in Maurice \ again, 
the chief problem is that such a 
resolute action, for whatever reason, 
works against th£ novelist's insistence 
(hut Rickie is going downhill spiritual- 
ly. But the chief flaw in the working 
out of the themes lies in Forster's 
failure to show that Rickie's imagina- 
tion was of a high quality. Since the 
tales he writes seem to be of a rather 
whimsical kind, lacking the satiric bite 
of Forster’s own , it is hard to take them 
seriously enough. The case for the 
strong imagination which Forster was 
elsewhere to press on behalf of figures 
such as Blake, Coleridge, Keats, Shel- 
ley and Lawrence is thus undermined, 
and any implied reconciliation be- 
tween the imagination and common- 


Between 
Scott and 
Dickens 

The Victorian Novel before Victoria: 
British fiction during the reign of 
WUllam IV, 1830-37 
by Elliot Engel and Margaret F. King 
Macmillan, £22.50 
SBrtP33ffi9$05 , - - . y- •. 

Elliot Engel and Margaret F- King 
consider some of the novels written in 
the reign of William fV, a neglected 
'od in the history of English Action, 
y devote separate chapters to Cap- 
tain Manyat, Edward Bulwer-Lytton 
and Benjamin Disraeli and in the last 
main section discuss historical, “silver- 
fork" and comic novels as important 
subgenres. This procedure involves 
repetition, since the three principal 
novelists reappear in this last section 
along with Harrison Ainsworth, G. P. 
R. James, Mrs Gore, Lady Blcsslng- 
ton, Theodore Hook and R. S. Sur- 
tees. Because the Newgate novel, 
dealing with criminal lire, overlaps 
with the historical novel, it is treated 
only cursorily, despite its popularity 
ana notoriety at the lime. 

As has often been suggested, the 
novelists of the 1830s were writing in 
an Interregnum between Scott and 
Dickens. Engel and King, porhaps 
influenced by George Levine’s The 
Realistic Imagination (1981), see a 
conflict in the novels between roman- 


sense reality in the last chapter relies 
on a reading with the grain of the 
novel, an assumption of ironies which 
arc not fully signalled. 

Whether he realized it or not, the 
“perversity" to which Forster ascribed 
the flaws in his novel was probably hfe 
own tendency towards masochism. ]( 
was this which led him to make his hem 
physically crippled, weak in personal, 
ity and less powerfully imaginative 
than his crcntor. Thus weakened he 
could not stand as a convincing pm. 
tagonist of the themes that Forstenm 
propounding, so that any spiritual 
victory was won in spite of himself 
Forster was later to find better form 
for what he had to say, allowing more 
play to his skill at ironic understate- 
ment. Yet for all its contradictions The 
Longest Journey remains attractive v 
a fiction to think with. Using a deliber- 
ately impersonal word, Forster himself 
described it as his "preferred" novel; 
he also said that it had never ceased to , 
work in his mind. Elizabeth Heine's 
achievement is not only to set U id its 
Edwardian context - which it Id turn 
illuminates - but ta bring out more 
clearly the themes of love, imagination 
and the sense of reality which he 


continued to meditate on - and which 
he would deploy more guardedly anil 
more successfully when he came to hit 
novel about the English in India. 

John Beer 

John Beer is reader in English literatm 
at Cambridge University and fellow of 
Peter ho use. 


The. Zoo Story. 

’ ; Thd effect of ail this material — arid 
indeed of (betook u'a whple -i is to 


the defensive. Sympathetic, informed, 
and constructive as his approach is, it 
cannot totally eliminate the impression 
of self-indulgence, posturing and re- 
.. petitiyenew-lhat/makbs theAVlIliams 
c^onlo»challcnglngthatfMlWtrot 

. Alhee’s. : •' 

• Despite the bpok’stMe, the readers 
; most likely to benefit frpmlt a re those 
to whom tho field is not tdtally riew. Dr 
Bigsby’s foniia is on the themes of the 
. pltfy*, particularly in their ipdal and 
. ttorat .ttpectev ori 'the Symbols by 
means of whicq Che dramatists Iljumin- '■ 
: are those themes, and on tpe relritV 
iLlhe plays tQ their titties. Alt this la 
mpdrtant ifad capably- danebut the 


peeled, or draS tic revislon or, ravaliia 
lion of it as a whole. Familiar 


such as 

tiict un r 

■are entered 


biotas 
ants are 


7 duction rather taqtf on their 
; ■ the theatfe: plots are . 

I ; tot tw tyro Fould be helped (as h* is' 
exceptionally la discussion ,■ of - 
Depot of a Salesmen) by topib O n stick 
topics St drataatbi lifrilettire, dialogue, 
lx v.tie'^JSPtaent, anti-dlfferlng 
intarprcmtforis -pf itJie^ Samc roleby- 


illuminating, and some people must 
have been introduced to Williams and 
Miller through scripts written specially 
far that medium, filmed, and subse- 
quently published. TWt Misfits is consi- 
dered briefly. as an^ension, to btihh 

'■ of A Safeipum; Nfiller- s sfelf-identlfica- 
.tion with one aspect of it Is quoted tot 
- not developed. Williams's Baby Doll is 
■ not mentioned at all, any more than is 
^ The Roman Spring 0 f Mrs 
Stone or the fito of it in which, Vivien 
starred , Mifleria short stories are 
' ?®P r, y ignored. thouBhlat; least one 
germane to his concept of 
Jewishness; Motetweri fiie‘bibUogfa^ 
f.r rerims iMcessiyely reiective: jiot 
‘Tyc ho complete listing 
the threedramalisri ( "but 
:r..-r rt ho means: the dearth o' 

: available, apd usefai ‘ dritidpi ! m0no. 
graphs on tht)n thaf it implies, .'frue. a 

newcomer .should not J be stoonfed. 

Ahd'ItUfah Of thli a.i.11 1 

: ‘ribto eUew 

’ m t tiJdbctfon shahid at 


tic and realistic tendencies, with (be 
latter emerging as the “normative 
fictional mode . which was to pre- 
dominate in Victorian fiction. Tty 
relate this literary trend to a new spirit 
of reform and respectability that 
emerged on the deatn of George IV. 
They take a developmental approach, 
claiming that the seeds sown in the 
1830s resulted in a “second great 
flowering of the British novel" la the 
later years of the century. Their thesis 
also leads them to find fault with any 
indulgent use of fantastic and bizarre 
matennl. Marryat’s remarkable Smtr- 
leyyow is marred, in their opinion, hy 
“violence 1 and grotesquerie for ilw 
own sakds" ana Surtees’s comty k 
Jorrocks ' Jaunts and Jollities is im- 
poverished by being “bawdy, brittle 
and slightly rancid". 

For the authors, Disraeli 1 * The 

Young Duke unsuccessfully cod veys 

sometliing of Victorian realist 
moral earnestness. They admit that nit 
imaginative powers are; shown in pas- 
sages of romantic description but they 
would probably disagree with Roger 
B, Hcnkle’s assertion in Comedy tm 
Culture (1980) that the novel "su* 
ceeds because it asserts and revels M lp 
own art Whenever possible". As tne# • 
onalysos of particular novels reveal, 
they know how complex arc the rela- 
tionships between romantic and re*u* 
tic clomcnts; It is regreltnblc. then, 
that they should bo genorn ly con- 
strained by an oversimplified theory « 
literary evolution, . 

They rely n good doal on second^, 
sources and could have made more a* 
of first-hand contemporary response*- 
Blackwood's Magazine, rrosers 
Magazine and the Westminster RevW 
contain , some vigorous pieces- 
occasionally write awkward Eng»® . 
and their quotations arc not always 
accurate. But they thoroughly surw 
their chosen Bold and give 
accounts of many novels now virtusuy 
forgotten. Some of these (tho wort*® 
G. P. R. James, , for , example) 
spfely be neglected but others 
, Worm reading If only for the 
, can shed on major novelists. 


unjlkefy jd fitid for fab third another tp 
approach their, stature. ’ 

Williams, ; Mil jflr juiti c Altoe. each 


aged to dismiss 1 the charge, though 
next Uiirie.we encounter It we shell be 
better, tiquipberf to deal with it.: WU- 1 
k is, the dramatist With Whofa Dr 


lUurtititfahs'woiiid 
nificariccl (Iflddpm 


liter quality of 
What hap 


“ that Dickens antfThackeray, to ■ 
of. .Mrs only two, were irifluenced, both pot- 

Vivien dvely. and negatively, by sorae^of tw 
rws are novelists treated In this book. 
irt one fag of cbmlc and “silver-fork” ^ 011 JJ*. 

*P» pf the 1830s illuminates Pickwlck Pape* 
llogrt-r and Vanity Fair respectively. Af&y^ 

™ m exist between Mwy&t ana early pick; 

; . dqs. In addition, some of the novelspr®- 

'rtrDUt .; v^h reading for their own sak^- W. 

Viqpin^Jy pf Manyat anti Surtees retains 
. its energy ana The Last Days o) 
fro*-* . Pompeii can reward a fppttef. 
xmfed, • . oflts, inflated prose. Engel and.Kwg 
■ provide an informative wide to sorre. 
enjoyable and even significant Engi» n 
fiction. : '. i 

• r ... ; - 'v M/. •• ; ' • ' 

•• Hawes ^ 

“ Donald Hawes is head of Ihe 
tersjty ment of language 4nd t hterature f f . 
Polytechnic pfrlorthDpndD^rj 1 : ;v * 

.«v- i-.,r *• ' v - .j. 
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Lofty 

ideals 


Scholarship and Nation Building: the 
universities of Strasbourg and Alsatian 
Society, 1870-1939 
by John E. Craig 

Universitv of Chicago Press, £27 .60 
ISBN 0226 116700 

Imagine a commission to found a new 
university: facilities for teaching and 
research to be the envy of every 
established rival; salaries to be nearly 
double those offered elsewhere, with 
retirement on full pay at 65; budget to 
be the largest of any university m the 
country; endowment to be sufficient to 
guarantee immunity from political in- 
terference; and the entire venture to 
be a spearhead for reform in higher 
education. This was the vision of 
Baron Franz von Rogacnbach, nomin- 
ated by Bismarck to plan the Universi- 
ty of Strasbourg when Alsace and 
Lorraine became part of the German 
Empire in 1871. 

Roggenbach had been the leading 
minister of the state of Baden, had 
taken a keen interest in school reform 
and had done much to enhance the 
reputation of the Universities of 
Freiburg and Heidelberg. He was one 
of those rare figures whose cultivation 
and Intellectual stature make them 
equally at home in academic and 
political circles, a latter-day Wilhelm 
von Humboldt. On the face of it no one 
could have been better equipped to 
make the vision a reality. 

Although the ambitious plans for 
Strasbourg had to be scaled down, 
Bismarck being no soft touch for 
imperial funds, Roggenbach 's achieve- 
ment wbb truly remarkable. Within a 
decade or so the promising young 
processors he had appointed (on averr 
age fifteen years younger than those \{i 
the rest of Germany and pwenty-fiste 
years younger than those' in Berlin) 
established a high reputation for mod- 
ern scholarship. The library was the 
largest of any university in the wor|d 
and the new purpose-built institutes 
and clinics were considered more suit- 
tar teaching and research than 
1 Tte? 0lher Euro P ean universities. 

This very model of a modern uni- 
versity was taken to symbolize the’ 
Jriuraph of 19th-century German scho- 
larship. The professors saw It as a 
patriotic mission to establish Strasbourg 
asa bulwark of learning free from the 

External 

forces 

Perspectives on Higher Education: 
eight d isciplinary and comparative 
view* 

*®ed by Burton R, Clark 

California Press, £22.80 
. jSBN 052005151 3 . • 

volume represents another pro- 
S,-v 01 Jho interest in comparative 
i jrSkr education stimulated by Prqfes- 
burton Clark. If frnm a 


constraints of religious teaching 
and as an expression of the super- 
lonty of the Kuttursiaat. Their lofty 
ideas were, however, quite out ol tune 
with a society far too provincial, 
prosaic and practical to be exhilarated 
by such an infusion of high culture. 
The Germanizing role of the new 
university antagonized the francophile 
bourgeois class, while the potentially 
more germanophile popular classes 
were alienated by the slight to their 
religious convictions. You lose some, 
you lose some. The university was a 
long way from being the apt instru- 
ment of nation-building that the 
professoriate imagined it to be. Even 
wheo a Catholic theological faculty 
was proposed as a way of reconciling 
scholarship and Catholicism it was 
widely seen as a Trojan horse for 
secular teaching. The cathedral chap- 
ters of Metz and Strasbourg declared 
that the morale of Alsatian Catholics 
would be undermined if candidates 
for (he priesthood entered buildings 
decorated by statues of Luther. Calvin 
"and other heroes of the so-called 
Reformation", while for the university 
professors the only good Catholic was 
a lapsed Catholic. 


AnoiK^y Qf California at Los 
where each contributor wris 
, t0 ' consider higher 
Matron from a different disciplinary 
5P°P°int. .The impact of BUirton 
Shiay The Higher 
System is much apparent 
?^°, D Clark’s own contribu-' 
tiafiJ Si “ ^ occasloitdlly reveren- 
The W nCC f ® ot her chapters. 


The new faculty was none the less 
established in 1903 but iust how ions a 
ing to be 


c&mwiimicu in ivuj dui iust now long a 
haul it was going to be to bed the 
German university firmly in the soil of 
Alsace was never to be known. In 1918 
it was back to square one - from 
University to university, nation-build- 
ing in the opposite direction. 

Under French administration Stras- 
boug was once again to have favoured 
treatment, with the most generous 
budget of any university outside Paris. 


Between 
the Acts 


The Closed Shop la British Industry 
by Stephen Dunn and John Gennard 
Macmillan . £20.00 and £7 .95 
ISBN 0 333 26202 6 and 26203 4 

At least 5.2 million people, a quarter 
of all employees, were estimated to be 
working in a closed shop in 1978. Even 
though the numbers have declined 
since then, the provisions of the' 1984 
Trade Union Act. which require (hat 
workers wishing to continue an ex- 
isting closed shop, or to start a new one 
will nave to obtain an 80-85 per cent . 


majority in favour in a secret ballot, 
could have a dramatic effect upon 
union organization in Britain. Many 
trade unionists fear that this threat to 
the closed shop could severely weaken 
the trade union movement, why else 


disciplinary based studies, while Tony 
Becher's, albeit rather tentative cultu- 
ral analysis, offers genuine new in- 
sights into the way disciplines differ 
and the impact such differences can 
have on organizational structures and 
the intellectual environment of an 
institution. Such an approach links 
closely to Clark’s view of higher educa- 
tion as “bottom heavy" and deserves 
further research. 

Perhaps the two most Interesting 
chapters are Martin Trow’s analysis of 
status and Simon Schwartzman's study ' 
of the development of science in Latin 
American higher education systems. 
Trow points out the enduring nature of 
status m higher education, how institu- 
tional ranfcjrigs have remained stable 
through periods of Very rapid expan- 
sion so that in the US ?nd the UK the 


I’ ' f^FPteifrS. politics,' sodol-* 

• T^’.^^zational benaviour, cultu- 
anaffi; * c ! e ^® c and policy 

w peer through theft • 
■ SJWfiaary spectacles/ aiThigher 
: 2J on '';w tat attractive one and 
! H£? va b f®n/fun for the organizer 
1 - iT &Mp 1 P^ at s iIike. 'nie resuit- 
f’-tnoi?® however; have had ‘ 
^ Ki a wKifr . of academicism 
rf.woul them . h a( j j,o t some, of the 

B to depart somewhat 
Jlther by breaking out; 
e or by tackling their 
ally,' ; ; 

■itisV contributions, 


the stratification of higher education 
systems and the extent to which, 
almost throughout Europe, the intni- 
sion of state authority, has led to the 
creation of lower status sectop: In- 
tended to be differeqtiated fporti the 
universities by . their .. vocational 
orientation. He ^concludes . (hat not 
even governments of the right favour 
higher education development being 
determined by market forces because 


gests, that 
encourages 


greater, - Institutional 


homogeneity not as one might expect 
greater differentiation: this has at least 
fo its favour that it leads to a process of 
levelling up while state-enforced tat- 


Likc their German predecessors (he 
new professors had a sense of patriotic 
mission. They were determined to 
assimilate and transcend German 
scholarship by imbuing (heir work with 
characteristically French clarity of 
thought and expression, and by mov- 
ing from the German strength of 
analysis to the French strength of 
synthesis. In this way they believed 
they could shift scholarly hegemony in 
Europe from Germany to France. But 
they too tailed to integrate the uni- 
versity into the life of Alsace. The 
inteiwar period was one of growing 
resistance to the ravonnement of 
French culture. And when the author- 
ities did begin to make concessions to 
the particular interests of the province 
they were once again stoppea in their 
tracks by a world war. 

There is an uncanny symmetry to the 
absorbing history of the universities of 
Strasbourg and it is admirably traced in 
this study. Sensitive in its analysis of 
attitudes to higher education and na- 
tion-building in Alsace and Lorraine, 
it also provides an unusual perspective 
on the other political complexities of 
the Alsatian question. Beyond this it 
yields more general insights into the 
development of higher education in 
Europe, above all the tension between 
academic interests and political im- 
peratives. One or two chapters ore a 
shade overladen with quotations, but 
otherwise this is comparative educa- 
tion research at pretty near its best. 

Arthur Hearnden 

Arthur Hearnden is general secretary of 
the Independent Schools Joint Council. 


should one of the major printing 
unions, the National Graphical Asso- 
ciation. have been prepared to risk 
fines of over £500,000, sequestration 
of its assets, and civil damages in its 
fight to defend its closed shop in the 
industry during the 1983 Stockport 
Messenger dispute? 

It might therefore seem surprising 
that Stephen Dunn and John Gennard 
should be fairly optimistic about the 
future for the unions. But this is where 
their thorough and patient review of 
the evidence provides a crucial correc- 
tive to the impressions thrown up by 
these dramatic and widely reported 
conflicts. -Their study is based upon a 
. large number of interviews with in- 
dustrial relations managers and em* 
ployers’ association ana trade union 
officials, a postal questionnaire! and 
an analysis of a sample of 136 written 
closed shop agreements. They sought 
information on both the extent of 
different types of dosed shop in (he 
late 1970s, and management views of 
their role and effects. Some earlier 
studies had suggested that many em- 


westeru norms, often an the basis of 
close links with prestigious US univer- 
sities. Such systems could not hold 
uuder the pressure of political instabil- 
ity and very rapid student growth. The 
political positions adopted by the left 
resulted in academic influence from 
the US being regarded as tainted, 
while the political position; of the right 
were unsympathetic to university re- 
form. Political polarization was such 
that radicals in national politics were 
mostly conservative in university mat- 
ters. Scientific research moved out of 
the universities into specialized insti- 
tutes; dedicated researchers moved to 
other countries. -V '■ . 

Trow and Schwartzian introduce 
an important element wjiich is-tiof • 

, emphasized In the organizational 
approach to Ihe study of higher'educa- 
tion. the realization that institutions . 
and systems of higher education are os 
much creatures of larger political, , 
social and cultural systems as they are 
’ entities of their oWp. Trow, for exam- . 
pie, uses. Australia as a case study to | 
show how an elite, university system 
; . has been tamed and transformed into a ' 
sector . of a unitary ;system of higher 
j education increasingly managed : and i 
... controlled- by ; state authorities.. 
.• Schwartaman describes how higher 
educe tion'In Latin America is isolated 
from the rest i of society .with the 
, ' consequence that students are trained 
for obsolete professions : whUe.sden- 
!■ tide institutions work in outmoded 
i ; subjects with outdated methods, 
i ■ Triis volume of essays, and Burton . 

I ruj.i. i-IttiHfnr -mklrip iff- 


levelling up > ■ 

ferentiation tends to evel doWn. , . 

. in Britain we are largely ignorant 
about the development of Latin Amer- 
ican university systems, Scfawartzman 
paints a picture of institutions -that 
were largely modelled on. western - 

and research McUi^Vely 1 aicording td 



“The Founding of Dartmouth 
College In 1769", a 19th-century 
engraving from Compus: on 
American planning tradition by 
Paul Venable Turner (MIT 
Press, £42.00). 


' of the role of external forces in shaping - 
1 higher education adds an additional 
dime nsion to the study. . . . . r 

M^ ly. Shattock , , 

Xm.; L. Shattock js registrar of the 


ployers liked the closed shop because it 
enabled unions to police their agree- 
ments more effectively. In constrast, 
the authors found that many mana- 
gers had become less sympathetic to 
the close shop in recent years. 

Their book starts with a review of 
the public debate over the dosed shop, 
and then presents the results of their 


this. They also reyiew its impact upon, 
management and industrial relations 
and on individual workers before con- 
cluding with speculations on future 
developments. 

Perhaps their most important find- 
ing is the -change, ln,the nature of the 
closed shop 'stiice the major -study 
carried, by Lord McCarthy in the early 
196ty: At that tlme. ihe predominant 
form of closed shop had; been the 
. '‘pre-entry" shop in which workers had . 
to hold tueir union card . before they 
coold get /a jdb in a. particular area. 


This pattern of organization had in- 
deed been associated with bitter atrug- 


g es by unions to gain recognition and 
defend their membership base. 
Such closed shops still exist in many 
areas, and the NuA was defending 
one such closed shop in the 1983 
Stockport Messenger dispute. But as 
the number of closed shop agreements 
increased and they spread to new 
industries their nature changed, espe- 
cially in the middle 1970s when their 
extension was favoured by legislation 
which made it easier to dismiss em- 
ployees for refusing to join a union 
where there was a closed shop. The 
greater part of this expansion was in 
s post-entry" shops, under which there 
is only an obligation to join a union 
after joining tne firm. These now 
represent over 80 per cent of all closed 
shops. The authors argue many of this 
later generation of closed shops came 
after unions and employers had 
already established long standing 
arrangements for bargaining over pay 
and conditions. In such cases the 
closed shop agreement had become 
merely the "last piece of the jigsaw" 
and ceased to be either a weapon 
against management or a way of 
enabling unions to police their agree- 
ments more effectively. 

Another feature of the newer closed 
shops is the large number of non- 
members tolerated, in addition to 
religious and similar objections which 
have long been accepted, existing 
employees who were not already mem- 
bers were often not obliged to join. 
Thus as many people covered by the 
new closed snops were already mem- 
bers the membership loss, should the 
agreement be ended, would be corres- 
pondingly smaller. 

.The inevitable question Is whether 
this view of the growth of the closed 
shop leads one to be too optimistic 
about the future of the union mem- 
bership and organization after the 1984 
Act. It is not iust the NGA and a few 
diehards who nave opposed the recent 
legislation, but the Trades Union Con- 
gress and the great majority of its 
constituent unions. Although some of 
this may be part of a blanket opposi- 
tion to the use of law to regulate 
collective bargaining, what may have 
seemed merely a last piece of the 
. jigsaw in a period of growing mem- 
bership and much lower unemploy- 
ment, could serve as a useful bulwark 
against the erosion of membership in a 
much less favourable economic and 
. political climate. 

The book is clearly and Interestingly 
written, and will help us to understand 
some of the conflicts over closed shop 
ballots likely in the edmirtg year. 

. David Marsden 

David Marsden Is lecturer in industrial 
relations at the London School of 
Economics. . 


The Nature of Love 

.Volume 1 1: Plato to Luther (Second Edition) 

... i. Volume 2: Courtly and Romantic 

. IRVING. SINGER 

Love has always inspired poetic- and philosophical speculation about its 
place in human life, yet most modem philosophers have been silent about 
the meaningof this mysterious blend of thought and emotion. The Nature 
of Love, a unique trilogy, is a sustained attempt to define love through a 
wide-ranging study of philosophy and literature. Volume 1 traces thefdea 
of love from antiquity to the end of the Middle Ages; Volume 2 returns to 
the Middle Ages' attempts at harmonizing earthly and religious love’.- 
Volume 1: £20.95 Hardback 352pp 0-226-76094-4 
. Volume 2: £26.95 Hardback 496pp 0-226-76096-0 

* beyond Preference 

■! \ /; -‘liberal Theories of Independent Associations 

\y FRANKLIN f. GAM WELL 

Beyond Preference is a study In moral and political theory that evaluates 
'third-sector' associations- colleges and universities, cultural Institutions, 
soc al service agencies and others. Gamwell examines the alternative 
■ underatandlngs Implicit In the liberal political theories of Milton Friedman, 
Alan Gewlrtn and lohn Dewey arid argues for a political Iheoiy, given a 
metaphysical backing, In which the associations may be called tne first 
sector of the social order., ... 

. £19.95. HaV^ck 192pp 0-22 S-2 8066-7 

Technology and| the Character of Contemporary 
•' life 
' A Philosophical Inquiry 
‘ . v - AL BERT, BORGMANN 

■we commonly vtew life in advanced lechholoolcal societies as rich in 


forthcoming c. £24. 9S Hardback 342pp 0-226-06628-2 

CHICAGO 

The Universltyof Chfcagoftess 
■126 Buckingham Palace Road London SW1W95D 
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Distorting 

reality 

Psychology In Utopia: toward a social 
history ofSovlet psychology 
by Alex Kozulin 
MIT Press. £20.95 

ISBN 0262 11087 3 

Dr Alex Kozulin qualified in medicine 
and subsequently in psychology in 
Moscow, but then, in 1979. emigrated 
to the United States. Using an insider's 
knowledge of what it means to pursue 
scientific psychology in the Soviet 
Union, he interprets for western read- 
ers both the cooed language of theore- 
tical discussion and the actual social 
and institutional conditions in which 
discussion occurs. While his style is 
lucid and expository* the history has 
considerable pathos and irony: a won- 
derfully illuminating book on a bitter 
struggle to rcconccivc human nature. 

Kozulin docs not attempt n systema- 
tic history. Instead, he attempts to 
characterize four distinctive genera- 
tions of psychologists: those coming to 
intcllcctunl maturity before the Re- 
volution (the “European genera- 
tion”); those living through the "age of 
bewilderment", from the Revolution 
to the death of Stalin; those who 
experienced the crystallization of the 
profession under Khrushchev; and the 
youngest generation, qualifying in the 
1970s. Tiic account focuses on out- 
standing psychological contributions, 
but at the same time it is alive to the 
political forces structuring what was 
actually received sis a “contribution” at 
any particular time. These studies 
show the sheer complexity of links 
between psychological knowledge and 
society, even when ir is supposed that a 


uniquely correct, or Marxist, or scien- 
tific. social order requires a unique 


the truth 

Empire of Knowledge! the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR, 1917-1970 
by Alexander Vudnlch ; 

University of California Press, £23.95 
ISBN.0 520 W8717, •; 

Sprier Scientists and! (he Statei an 
examination of (be Sadat end political 
aspects ofadence In the USSR - 
by Peter Kneen . 

Macmillan, £25.00 
IjSBN0333370589 

A few years ago western observers of 
the Soviet scene awaited with some 
interest the publication of the volume 
of the most recent edition of the Great 
Soviet Encyclopedia which would . in- 
dude words beginning with the letters 
' Sa. How 'they wondered would the 
editors dealwlth Andrei Sakharov. 
For, while deftHy entitled to a substan- 
tial entry by virtue of his membership 
of the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR, his "iron-scientific" activities 
had meant that he was already under a 
considerable, political cloud. In the 


psychology. 

Soviet theories of human nature are 
not just the ideological superstructure 
of a new economic order - rather, each 
aspect of theory is pan of an elaborate, 
and often very temporary, balance of 
forces. Thus, considering the cano- 
nization in 1950 of the long- deceased 
Pavlov, as the founder or scientific 
psychology, we must consider contin- 
gent facts, such as that everyone else of 
world-renown had been discredited, 
that he was ”100 per cent Russian" 
(that is. not Jewish), and that the 
leading party philosopher-ideologist, 
Mark Mi tin. had been building up his 
image for some years. Only when such 
factors have been taken into account Is 
it possible to assess the congruence of 
Pavlov's psychology with a dialectical 
view of social progress, a congruence 
which is the starting point for Soviet 
rationalization’s of Pavlov's position. 
Or, to take another example, where 
Soviet historians of psychology de- 
scribe world-historic struggles be- 
tween reactionary idealists mid dialec- 
tical materialists in the 1920s, Kozulin 
shows the variety of their intellectual 
commitment ana its fluidity in the face 
of intense, even fatal, power conflicts. 

Perhaps most interesting of all is 
Kozulin's information on the survival 
of psychology through the Stalinist 
period - a period for which it is 
notoriously difficult to obtain informa- 
tion (unlike the at least partly 
documented 1920s, and unlike the 
more recent period in individual mem- 
ory). There were several competing 
"schools" of psychology in the 1920s, 
notably V. Bekhtereva "reflexology" 
and K. Kornilov’s ‘Yeactology", but 
they were all discredited by 1931 (“the 
real founders of Soviet psychology . . . 
are neither schools nor trends ... but 
the founders of Marxism -Leninism", 
as Bekhterev’s follower B. G. Ananiev 
self-accusingly expressed it). Yet ideas 
and experimental techniques none the 
less persisted in provincial universities 
such as Kharkov and Tbilisi. Kozulin 
draws attention to the psychophyaiolo- 
gical studies of Nikolai Bernstein con- 
tinuing in this period. Coming 
seemingly from nowhere, these pro- 
vided an alternative to Pavlovianism 


during the ’‘renaissance'' of scientific 
discussion in the late 1950s and early 
1960s. . , 

Kozulin's account is also centra! for 
comprehending the place of the best 
known Soviet psychologist , Lev 
Vygotsky. It is not uncommon for 
psychology students to assume he is a 
more or less contemporary cognitive 
psychologist - a remarkable view of 
the most subtle explorer in the 1920s of 
links between human mental develop- 
ment and social forces, who died in 
1934, and was denied a voice for a 
quarter of a century for deviations, and 
whose writings in their original form 
are still virtually unknown. Kozulin 
shows how Russians and Americans 
equally have reconstructed Vygotsky’s 
complex integration of psychology and 
Marxist philosophy for the purposes of 
their own special interests. 

There is a further dimension to 
Kozulin's book: psychology as educa- 
tional technology, the actual means of 


Science 

studies 


An Introduction to Science Studies: 
the philosophical and social aspects of 
science and technology . 
byJohnZiman 

Cambridge University Press, £12.93 
ISBN 052 1259886 

The coming of age of a new subject is 
signalled by the arrival of systematic 
introductory textbooks. Science stu- 
dies is now in such a state, and this 
remains true even though there is still 
disagreement about its name. Some 
favour Ziman’s choice, but others, 
wishing to avoid in higher education 
circles some of the resonances associ- 
ated with “science studies" in schools, 
prefer such alternatives as “social 
studies of science,” “science and tech- 
nology policy,” “science of science”, 
or even “metasdence.” 

An earlier book in the same genre. 
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way gingerly in Us relationship with the 
scientific community. This process is 
seen as ending at the lime of the 
adoption of the first five-year plan and 
the collectivization of agriculture at 
the very end of the 1920s. For these 
events were simultaneously accompa- 
nied by attacks on technical specialists 
who had been trained before the 
revolution and by a drive to make the 
Academy of Sciences a truly Soviet 
(institution. This was to be achieved by 
expanding tho academy’s membership 
to include more scientists sympathetic 
to the regime and by increasing the 
Communist Party’s role in its research 
organizations. 


constructing the Soviet citizen. Here, 
again, there is new material: on Pavel 
Blonsky who (with the high-level sup- 
port of Lenin’s wife, Nadezhdn Krups- 
kaja) planned an extraordinary pro- 


gramme of progressive education in- 
fluenced by John Dewey in the 1920s - 
a programme grimly contradicted by 
material conditions. And there is an 
introduction to the resurfacing after 
1956 of debates about the ends and 
means of education, both in general 
and for the would-be scientist. Here, 
once again, it has proved impossible to 
reconale ideals with social reality, 
particularly when the rituals of public 
expression and coded politics confuse 
even the distinction between the ideal 
and the real. 

Roger Smith 

Roger Smith Is senior lecturer in the 
history of science at the University of 
Lancaster. 


by F. R, Jevons, used the title Science 
Obsert'eti (Allen & Unwin, 1973), and 
this still conveys the essence of the 
activity involved - to observe and 
analyse science (and technology) from 
social, economic, philosophical and 
political viewpoints. In an environ- 
ment in which science is increasingly 
subject to economic pressure and to 
attempts to plan it, it is more than ever 
important that would-be scientists 
(and, indeed, all who have anything to 
do with the future of science) have a 
good grasp of the nature of science as a 
social institution, with all that follows 
from such a conception. 

Professor Ziman is an excellent 
guide in these matters. After a lengthy 
career in physics, he has more recently 
become a prolific writer on the soci- 
ology of science. As chairman of the 
Council for Science and Society and of 
the European Association for the 
Study of Science and Technology, he is 
closely involved with the development 
of science studies. 

He offers here an introductory text 
for students who want to discover, 
beneath the historical and contempor- 
ary particulars, a more general 
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; SdencevthC' position of JSctentisU * n 
Soviet. society and their relhftonflhipfo 
ins si Mo* together provide, p broad 
-view ol the isiuc4 encapsulated in Ihhl 
; i»rt}cu)ar event,,, In l Mr bade 
approach, both authors adopt* view of ; 
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■ rnforiuatlon.Thus.the values of Soviet 
- scientbts ftnd science Inevitably clash 
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Zhores Medvedev, 
resourcescombiitted to sciehtf:Vud-; 
nlqh, for example, discusses the caso of 
'.Lysenko, whose rise to prominence 1 
was encouraged by the climate which 
was established under Stalim Hft' 
’domination of Soviet Wolrigy had a'* 
devastating effect on the development 
o£ Soviet research into: genetics and 
resulted in a failure to develop re- 
search areas, such, as molecular 
biology, which lay on the borders of 
.biology and other disciplines. Similar- 
ly, Kneen ppiqts pul that the desire to.: 
i.rcpmcdl' tte.toteroattonal cdntaci* of. 

1 ^VTCtVcitizens hfis led. In : ftupfr Inst- 
j ances to' Soviet, scientists occupying ■ 

, , marginal posifiOn in the. world sdeh-' 
tjflc systehi. However,' behind-' this 
tafomon Mertonian view of science: 
rf there ts con side rablcdif re ncein the ; 
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, For reasons which are not totally 
dear, Vucinicb sees the Soviet Union’s 
entry into World War II as the bound- 
ary between this period of the “forging 
of a Soviet institution” and the years 
stretching to the death of Stalin in 
1953. In Tact, as his discussion shows, 
in terms of the pressures on Soviet 
scientists to subordinate scientific 
; ■values to ideological principles, there 
was little difference between the years 
before and after 1941. Indeed, lit hi* 
conclusion, he somewhat confusingly 
redraws the. picture and places the 
boundary between the two periods at 


Andrei Zakharov. 

ence in Imperial Russia before 1917 
Vucinicb was largely a pioneer in 
western work on scientific develop- 
ment in the years before the revolu- 
tion, in this volume he is covering 
much ground that has been thoroughly 
discussed by previous western writers. 
Although ms book brings together in 
one volume th$ issues reviewed by 
those earlier writers;: adding further 
material on related cases of tension 



framework of principle for 3 
standing wlmt is being said ab« 
science by the historians, pM; 
so pliers, sociologists, psychotak, 
economists and political scientists^ 
make up the science studies comiC 
ity. The book makes no pretence loh 
definitive in any one field, but aimste 
show by its approach, and by themtof 
cross-references among its chaalj 
the relationships that exist betw*- 
these fields. 1 

From the vorious startingpoimsfot 
could have been chosen. Ziroao 05 * 
for n sociological one. For roughly sS 
the book he is concerned with ife 
internal sociology of science, that k, 
with the nature of scientific knowWy 
and the relationships between sd» 
tists as they go about their researct 
The other half focuses on theextoM/ 
social context within which science u 
undertaken. Titus, in the first h&Ufeb 
concerned with the nature of resekk 
the validity of research findings, fo 
status of scientific knowledge, aodthe 
communication and regulatory vfr 
terns that operate within science. And 
in the second half, he is concerned will 
the links between science and lechool- 
ogy, and between pure and apofid 
science, with the growth of “coliecti 
vized science” (the trend towards team 
work, using common apparatus aodoi 
a very large scale), with the econoon 
and politics of science, and wiA & 
various roles that the scientist crapbf 
in society (as intellectual enuc- 
preneur, citizen of the republic d 
science , technical worker , and expenv. 

All this is done in characteriittilfi 
workman-like manner. As an inuo- 
ductory map of the terrain, the boots 
clear and accurate. Each chapters 
followed by a carefully chosen but on 
dauntingly long annotated readingth 
Some specialists might argue thatnm 
space snould have neen given to eco- 
nomic and political matters, butltttis 
perhaps a matter of taste. 


Philip Gummett j 

Philip Gummett Is senior lecture » I 
the department of science and id- I 
nology policy at the University 4 
Mnnches/cr. ■ 1 


scientists as a social group, MdiBtj; , . 
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A considerable part of Soviet Sew , . 
lists and the State is devoted tt 
ing the Soviet community of nstw j 
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within the scientific community w 
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membership among senior saw* 
personnel. The greater relative bw* 
omy of natural science in comjw** 
with other academic activities . 

at by a wide difference Jj 
proportion of social sri° nl * sU .^ * 
Soviet Union’s universities .and*®; l 
tific organizations who are party t 

bers and membership among f . 

scientists. . ^ ■. 

In tracing the relotlons beJJJ 

scientists ana tho state and party 

reviewing the preMurcs 0 L 
Academy of Sciences, both 
unresolved and, indeed, poJJJJ 
unresolvable problems. Conflict 0 K ; 

fleeted in its most acute form* » 
experiences in the 1970s of | . 
•such as Andrei Sakharov and *** f 
Medvedev. So, even thoueJS ; 
con state with some jusilficafian 1 
science political criteria ®* era I ?CMist 1 ■ 
less influence (han elsewbertja^ 

: society, the tension between tnc ^ 

• of. : sdence and Soviet 
exists. In its atfempts both to 
sdbntiflc performance end at “F-, 
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On Being (he Right Size, 

and Other Essays 

byj. B.S. Haldane 

edited by John Maynard Smith 

Oxford University Press, £4.95 

ISBNOI9 286045 3 

Sixty years ago, in 1924, an under- 

S duate at Imperial College in Lon- 
1 went into Lamley's bookshop, by 
South Kensington Station, to ask fora 
little book called Daedalus, or Science 
and the Future, by J. B. S. Haldane. Mr 
Lamley. a somewhat severe man who 
rebuked undergraduates if they failed 
to readjust the dust covers or books 
before replacing them on the shelves, 
said: “I do not stock the writings of Mr 
J. B. S. Haldane; he is an atheist. But 1 
can recommend the writings of his 
father, Professor J. S. Haldane.” 
That undergraduate was myself. 
The proscription of Daedalus by a 
bookseller encouraged me to search 
for the book. I got It in the Charing 
Cross Road and ihave been a devotee 
of J. B. S. Haldane's literary style ever 
since. Deceptive in its clarity and 
simplicity, perverse in the opinions it 
records, arrogant in its assertions, 
exasperatingly provocative and then 
suddenly tender and compassionate In 
its message; his style remains unmatch- 
ed in scientific journalism: a sort of 
amalgam (if you can imagine it) of G- 
K. Chesterton, Bernard Levin, and - 
when he was popularizing science -T. 
H. Huxley. 

J. B. S. Haldane was not an atheist, 
he was agnostic. His father believed 
that Qod exists; J. B. S. confessed to 
ignorance as to whether or not God 
exists, but he was deeply interested in 
religions: that is evident from some of 
the essays in this book. Haldane's 
optojons, however, are not the merit of 
the book. Hfs massive contributions to 
Wodiemislry and genetics are, like all 
scientific research half a century old, 
mined Id the foundations on which the 
towers of modem biology stand. That 


speculated about what we now call 
DNA-reproduction, or the genetics of 
altruistic behaviour, is mildly interest- 
ing! but unimportant. As to nis politic- 
f™Wi they were, like those of 
J.D. Bernal and Hyman Levy, col- 

« the lurid events of the 1930s. 

r a time a paid-up communist 
nut (I knew him well at tne time, and 
even took a culture of fruit flies to the 
toriet Union for him) he was a very 
ambivalent kind of communist, for he 
Jealously sheltered his scientific integ- 
™X, from the corrosive effects of 
Stalin 8 brand of Marxism. 

What matters to us now about his 
f^bership of foe communist party is 
Mat he wrote brief essays on popular 
saence for the Dally Worker, It was 
tee sort of literary challenge that 
appealed to him. It appealed to his 
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J. B. S. Haldane. 


perversity, for in those days a scientist 
who wrote snappy articles for the 
lowbrow press was branded “un- 
sound”, and no-one could stamp that 
brand on J. B. S. Haldane; he had an 
intellect of dazzling brilliance. It 
appealed to his love for words, for he 
was a competent classicist who knew 
that it is as difficult to write sentences 
as sinmle as those Tacitus wrote as it is 
to write music as simple as the airs 
Mozart composed, tt appealed to his 
love of humanity (not of individual 
people - he was not a man who made 
friends), for he passionately wanted to 
educate the workers to understand 
what scientists were doing. For a time, 
therefore, the Dally Worker was pri- 
vileged to have regular articles unrival- 
led m style in the history of popular 
scientific journalism. Some of these 
are reprinted in this book. 

There is at least one biography of J. 
B. S. Haldane, and (in the memory of 
those of us who lived through the 
1930s) stories, that did not need to be 
exaggerated, about his courage, his 
rudeness, his kindness (one interview- 
er described him as “the cuddly cac- 


their parents sometimes talk about. It 
doesn’t matter that no one except a few 
geneticists remember his contributions 
to science. It does matter that so few 
people study his essays; not for their 
content (though they arc great fun to 
read) but for their apparently effort- 


read) but for their apparently effort- 
less clarity. We should be grateful, 
therefore, to John Maynard Smith for 
collecting a few of them (too. few) 
together In this book. I regret some of 
his omissions, and some of his inclu- 
sions: It is not quite (he selection I 
would have made myself. But no 
matter. You can chuckle over the 
statistical analysis of the efficiency of 
prayer and the bacteriological hypoth- 
esis for trans-substantiation. What I 
hope some aspiring science-writers will 
do is to study the technique of the 
prose, the art behind the casual throw- 
away comment. If they discover the 
secret of how to write like that, they 
will be lucky; so will people who read 
what they write. J. 

Eric Ashby 

Lord Ashby is a former master of Clare 
College, Cambridge. . 


really indulge themselves in the use of 
collagen as an intercellular material to 
help maintain tissue structure. 

They reject attempts to graft tissues 
from one Individual or spedes to 
another- and they display _ a rangc_ of 
“tissue troes” perhaps only equalled in 


“tissue types" perhaps only equalled in 
the vertebrates, In a way veiy like that 
seen in mammals^ In ’ short, the 


spongM seera to represent yet another 
way of being a multicellular animal. 
The difference lies in the faat ’ that 
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Disclosing the Past: an autobiography 

by Mary Leakey 

Wcidenfcld& Nicolson.fi 2.95 

ISBN 0297 785451 

One Life: an autobiography 

by Richard E. Leakey 

Michael Joseph, £10.95 

ISBN 07 181 2247 X 

If Palaeoanthropology has finally 
emerged as a viable scientific en- 
deavour. it is due in substantial mea- 
sure to the initial stimulus of Louis 
Leakey, and most particularly to the 
prolonged and cross-disciplinary field 
researches pursued under the direction 
of his wife Mary and one of his sons 
Richard. Such programmes have 
transformed field situations into 
“laboratories" in which diverse data is 
collected, hypotheses are nosed and 
tested, ana a variety of relevant 
methods are applied to the resolution 
of scientific problems 
Louis Leakey, who more than any- 
one aroused public awareness of 
efforts to understand man's biological 
and cultural evolution, published two 
volumes of memoirs covering 48 of his 
69 years of life. As for nearly 36 years it 
was Louis and Mary Leakey, many 
people might consider that she stood in 
the shadow of this charismatic figure. 
Disclosing the Past demonstrates cate- 
gorically that this was not the case, and 


that theirs was a remarkable part- 
nership fuelled by an extraordinary 
and instatiable curiosity about the 
human past. That curiosity flourished 
in East Africa, particularly in Kenya, 
rich beyond belief in archaeological 
remains and in fossil traces of past 
animal (including human) life. 

Mary Leakey^ many and varied 
contributions to the emergent science 
of palaeoanthropology have brought 
her international attention and scien- 
tific acclaim. Some of those contribu- 
tions are appropriately shared by 
Louis and Mary Leakey, for they 
depended on a close partnership of 
scientific inquisitiveness. Others are a 
consequence of her own devotion to 
fieldwork and to a persistent pre- 
occupation with empiricism In fields 
prone to unwarranted speculation. 
Four .years were spent documenting 
‘ Late Stone Age, "Neolithic" and Iron 
Age human settlements in central/ 
western Kenya; and' three war-time 
years were spent- exposing ancient 
Stone Age occupations at Oforcesallle 
(southern Kenya) and providing the 
firet open-air site museum of such an 
occurrence in Africa. She found the 
first-ever skull of an ancient ape, 
Proconsul, on Rusinga (in 1948); she 
recorded and deciphered thousands of 
north Tanzanian rock paintings 
(1951); and there were repeated 
seasons of exploratory researches (in 
the 1950s). at OlduvafGorge, leading 


although a sponge ft well divided into 
tissues or organs like other multicellu- 
lapaniniate, these organs are . 1 unusual- 
ly, not defined jn number dy lit position -■ 
relative to each other, f : ! ■ 


Australopithecus bolsel skull there in 
July 1959. 

Then there was the organization and 
pursuit of an extensive excavation 

of spicule type:, indeed, the study of 
spicules is regarded, classically, as the 
pest way to classify spopges. The 
spicules are often organized into fairly 
well-structured skeletons -the spicules 
of the ! deep-water “glass .basket*’ 
sponges, tor example, form objects bf 
great beauty. 

Simpson then discusses the structure 
and functions of the softer skeletal 
materials, collagen and spongin,(ihe 
materials pf the real bath sponge), and 
the building and operation of the Cana! 
systems winch allow communication 
within colonies. Because of the lack of 
research, however, the section' on 
development is rather less satisfactory. 


programme at the gorge in the 1960s 
anainto the mid-1970s, the develop- 
ment and encouragement in this work 
of a consortium of associated scien- 
tists. the discovery ol a wealth of 
evidence witnessing the very early 
phases of human cultural develop- 
ment. and the documentation of pre- 
viously unknown aspects of human 
biological evolution. One of her most 
dramatic discoveries came in the 
1970s, with the uncovering of the then 
unique footprint trails - illustrating the 
most ancient form of human -like bi- 
pedalism - and of the fossils of their 
makers in the volcanic ash layers at 
Laetoli. 

Richard, the second son of Louis 
and Mary Leakey, has had his own 
share of accomplishments and of inter- 
national recognition. One Life, written 
during a serious illness, documents his 
first 35 years- His own first and 
logistically very difficult fieldwork was 
at Lake Natron (Tanzania) in 1963, 
where he hud observed from the air 
some potentially interesting geological 
deposits not unlike those then under 
investigation at Olduvai Gorge. That 
venture resulted in an important homi- 
nid find (the first mandlolc of Austro- 
loplthccus boisei) and the discovery 
(with Glynn Isaac) of ancient 
archaeological sites in this previously 
unexplored situation. 

Further fieldwork followed in the 
Lake Baringo area on behalf of his 
father's Centre for Prehistory and 
Palaeontology at the newly constituted 
National Museum of Kenya, where he 
had come to serve ns his father's 
administrative assistant. An increasing 
involvement with the museum’s activi- 
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databases 

Logic, Algebra and Databases 
by Peter M.D. Gray 
EJUs Horwood: Wiley, . . 1 ■ \ 

£22.50 and£9,95 ■: . 

ISBN 085312 7093 and 803 0 , 

As the price bf computers tumbles, we 
will be using them more "and - moire 
in place of reference books and filing 
systems. Given that they do not 
really understand our language, tbe 
task of defining and learning suitable 
representations to converse with them 
Is becoming increasingly important. 
Databases, however, have traditional- 
ly been one bf the “poor rolatiofis" of 


They, have instead been the subject 
of commercial and industrial 
' exploitation. 

That .image has been changing dur- 
ing the past . few years, ana it Is a 
measure of that change that a textbook 
on databases starts not with the tradi- 
tional approach . of describing how 
disks and tape-drives work but with an 
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sponge body structure; encountered 
among the various groups of Uvlng and 
extinct sponges; Part 1 : two flvefs: a 
detailed description of the pell types 
found hi sponges, incltidlng the algap 
and bacteria livihg symbiaflcaily with- 
in theziii Part. three, the longh and the 
best, edvers material deposition by 
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dispute and* some of the claims being 
made ore .improbable, in particular 
those about adhesion factors probably 
causecj by bacteria, contaminating the 
test systems: ; 1 ; - *• ■ • ; 

Zoologists, ariatorqists, pell biolog: 
Ists, .electron microsgopftis and ecolpg- ; 


ten book. 
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best, achievement mny be, to . {elate 
what is often seen as arcano theory to 
tfie practical world rif query languages 
and updates; For this ft.ln rio why a 
theoretical treatise, but rather a whirl- 
wind tour of a modern approach to the 
■subject. . . ■ ■ •, 

;• After -introducing 1 uS lo existential 
quantifiers. Gray describes the! new 
languages, such as Prolog and tfre 
functional languages like FQL, which, 
though haired oil functions, are being' 
applied to. the handling 'of datab&seS. 
He then progresses' to more familiar 
query: languages such as Seqqel and 
Query-by-Example, Finally, he 
touches the Codasyl database struc- 
ture land show* how It can be trains- 


ties and with associated government 
officialdom led to his establishment of 
a strong, autonomous museum sup- 
port group (Kenya Museum Associ- 
ates) and ultimately his appointment in 
1968 as the museum's administrative 
director, despite substantial opposi- 
tion from Europeans in the museum 
and on Us board of trustees. 

What would prove to be a long-term 
and productive involvement- in the 
Lake Rudolf (now Turkana) area 
began in 1967. when he and others 
participated in the Omo research ex- 
pedition to southern Ethiopia, This led 
to his recognition of extensive fossil- 
bearing deposits cast of the lake, and 
within Kenya, and his own individual 
success in raising financial support foe 
long-term, multi-disciplinary studies 
there involving many scientists, most 
of whom would probably otherwise 
never have worked in Africa. Such 
studies have contributed a vast amount 
to a fuller undemanding of the very 
curly phases of human mological and 
cultural evolution and attendant 
palaeoenvironmentai settings and 
associated biotic communities. 

Richard's activities on behalf of the 
National Museum, and his father's 
insistence on an autonomous role for 
his adjacent Centre for Prehistory and 
Palaeontology, exacerbated their 
often thorny relationship. Richard's 
demonstrable independence and ever- 
mounting success in the Turkana field- 
work, coupled with his father's declin- 
ing health, surely enhanced the tense 
situation. Their differences were only 
largely resolved in Nairobi a few days 

S irior to Louis's death in London, 
□flowing the discovery of an impor- 
tant hominid fossil (the “1470” skull) 
in east Turkana, which seemed then to 
add substantial support to Louis's own 
long-held views of the nature and 
course of the path of human evolution. 

The museum structure did change, 
expand and diversify; and it came trroe 
a significant educational force in the 
new Kenva, as Richard had long 
planned, various aspects of the work 
with which he was involved and the 
goals he set aroused controversy and 
even strong dissent. Here, hpwever, 
he seems to acknowledge several 
errors of judgement and at the same 
lime stick firmly to his own convic- 
tions. 

F. Clark Howell 


Jm260 pages. Gray covers a vast' 
range of material. Given the up-to- 
,'date treatment, his bookiwould be an 
excellent reference for those already 

- using databases. The treatment is 
informal, and the extensive references 
make up for a lack of complete, 
treatment of many of the topics.' 
Inevitably, however, this leads to occa- 
sional mistakes and sloppiness. For 
instance, the veiaon of the Prolog 
“setof predicate presented is both 
different from David Warren’s 
which beclaims it to be; aridit contains 
bugs. In introducing the relational 
algebra he points out that the selection 
verb in Aslrid can include an "or" 

- condition, which may confure the 
. reader who has not yet reached the 

“union" operator. 

Tt is apity that the first few chapters 
■ emphasize the list-processing and re- 
cursive features of. the logical and 
.. fimctianal languages. For Instance, the 
first Prolog program discussed is a 
somewhat tricky recursive program for 
finding all integers in a range - the ve ry 
simple representation of database 
assertions and queries not being pre- 
sented until four pages later. Yet this is 
one of the^casiest ways of understand- 
ing statements in logic, and the way 
those statements can be evaluated in 
. Prolog. Recursion is, moreover, some- 
what alien to databases, as it Is the 
easiest way to construct a non-termi- 
nating query - the worst sin of all. 
Many systems are prepared to give up 
recursion’s undoubted power for this 
.Very reason. By .emphasizing the dec- 
,'larativc nature of logic - saying what 
rather than how - it & possible to build 
an appreciation bf the formal 


using many of the techniques de- 
scribed In this book to handle their 
! qwn databases. - 

Christopher Moss 

Christopher. [Moss Is doing research in 

Waif. 
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Removing 

obstacles 


Wittgenstein on Meaning: an Inter- 
pretation and evaluation 
by Colin McGinn 
Blackwell, £12.50 
ISBN 0 631 13764 5 
Wittgenstein: a critique 
by J. N. Findlay 

Rout ledge & Regan Paul, £14.95 
ISBN 0 7102 0330 6 

Wittgenstein's manner of presenting 
his philosophical idens has, in spite of 
its great literary merits, proved a 
serious obstacle to the understanding 
both of his early and of his late 
philosophy. In the Tractana the diffi- 
culty arises mainly from the dogmatic 
presentation of its theses. In the later 
writings the place of dearly-stated 
theses is frequently taken by aphoristic 
remarks which, like the responsao f the 
Roman jurists, arc not intended to 
serve as preliminary aids to the even- 
tual construction of a systematic 
theory, but arc regarded as the only 
adequate way of expressing their au- 
thors views. The conviction of many 
commentators that Wittgenstein’s re- 
marks arc as obvious to them as they 
appeared to him, combined with radic- 
al disagreements about their meaning, 
is one of the main sources of the ever 
increasing secondary and tertiary Witt- 

g enstein literature, which is sometimes 
ath tedious and repetitive. However, 
both Colin McGinn and J.N. Findlay 
present novel approaches. 

McGinn's principal aim is to exhibit 
Wittgenstein s later theory of meaning 
and to show that those of its features 
which he finds questionable do not and 
should not obscure Wittgenstein’s im- 

Snterpfetatlon of’ Wittgenstein’s 
theory, due to Saul Kripke, is wholly 
inadequate. According to McGinn, 
Wittgenstein rejects three widely 
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accepted theses: first, that to mean 
something is to be the subject of a 
mental state or process; second, that to 
understand a sign is (o interpret it in a 
particular way; and third, that to use a 
sign in accordance with a particular 
rule is founded upon reasons. Wittjzen- 
stein's positive view consists according 
to Mcuinn in the acceptance of the 
thesis that to understand a sign is to 
have a technique or custom of using it. 
Because the tnesis. as formulated by 
McGinn, is central to Wittgenstein's 
philosophy and because it is also one of 
the main subjects of controversy, 
McGinn rightly discusses it in great 
detail. 

He makes in particular two impor- 
tant points, one exegetical. the other 
philosophical. The former consists in 
arguing that Wittgenstein does not 
hold a "community view" of meaning - 
that is, a view according to which a 
person's following a linguistic rule 
makes sense only if one relates the 
person '5 behaviour to the behaviour of 
some community of rule-followers. 
The philosophical point consists in 
arguing that - quite apart from exege- 
tlcal questions- the community view is 
incorrect and has to be replaced by an 
individualistic view. 

It seems highly unlikely that any 
agreement about the exegetical point 
will emerge. My own Inclination is 
towards the community view - mainly 
because the key-terms used in Witt- 
genstein’s account of following a rule 
arc either terms which like "custom” 
can be qualified as social or personal or 
terms like “institution" which are by 
definition social. Yet in spite of suen 
exegetical disagreement one can (as I 
do) agree with McGinn that a reason- 
able account of. rule-following need 
not imply the community view and that 
- contrary to Kripke’s exegesis - it is 
not the case that unless Wittgenstein 
accepted a community view, he would 
have been committed to scepticism 
about meaning. One might aad that 
since both a community and an indi- 
vidualistic view are internally consist 
tent, the question whether human 
beings are individualistic or commun- 
ity rule-followers turns out to be 
empirical and of less importance to the 
philosophy of language than it is in the 
Wittgenstein literature. 


iwith 

a defence of its central features, Find- 
lay’s book is intended to discuss and to 
refute completely both the philosophy 
of the Tractaius and the rather diffe- 
rent later philosophy, which found its 
final, If not its definite, expression in 
the Philosophical Investigations. Find- 
lay's discussion might be considered as 
an. attempt at passing judgement on 


Set to 
rights 


Theories of Rights 
edited by Jeremy Waldron 
Oxford University Press, £4.95 ,, \ 

ISBN 01f> 875063 3 v • 4 

Gewlrth’fc Ethical Rationalism; critical ' 
casaya Witbaieply by AhritOewirth -l!; 
edited by Edward Regis Jr * 

University oE Chicago Press, £25 .50 
and £10.60 '■■■■■■* ' 

ISBN 0 226 70691 and 70692 3 


Moral theories giving a central place to 
th& 'concept a [‘'right?" have become , 
■pqpylar ip re»nt years. This trend!? In 
fitiy view regrettable. T do riot' Suggest ; 
(hat the cbndepf haS no' place in moral 
theory; its plaix, however, Is a secoa-- 

fhi^k^p^Mcjefimdarii Cntq^ 4tto qt fc* 
tndfai conclusions ; . rather, amtedients '• 
about rights always, have to be justified: 
using dwet ethical coiteepis. Arid any , 
Tnqral theory for^idate^primBriiyin ' 
terms of rig^t* can, [fit ia.a plausibLe: 
thediy , Blwayk be re-fohriulated leSi 

confusingly In other tcrtiuf. 4 >•->;. .; ; 

Thcscleatiires of , ;righfs K thwrlfe 
nre-fflustrattf by.WaidiwVintiridoS 
tloit to; his coilecHon.He refors. fqr" 
in^iance.i to ihe distinction * betweob 
negatlyerlghts of non-interference and 
. postlVe .sodo- economic rights/ and 
; suggests that few phliosopherywould 
‘jpow limit .moral rights to the fim 
calegoty. 1 would haVo thought that 
j the dfsagrecmcM was more of ri live 
'Issue than he allows, in viewoithe 1 
illed '‘Hbertarian’T.pou - 1 


reyival bf 
;tlcal phil 


. _. r .res. But at any rate the 

/itnportMft point is that the disagtee- 
mijnt between libertarian ahd, soclo- 
viows of rights Is hot, one. 
b^^esolYttifby'afti aiitickihT 


the opposing claims of two philo- 
sophical traditions: a “philosophical 
in tentionalism", whose modem found- 
er was Brentano and to which 
Meinong, Husserl and some of their 
followers belong; and a “linguistic 
philosophy" which is strongly influ- 
enced by Frege and Russell ana whose 
two chief representatives are. In spite 
of some radical differences between 
them, the early and the late Wittgen- 
stein. The differences are in the main 
based on the assumption, made in the 
Tractatia and later relinquished, that 
the form and content of the world is 
constrained by a logic of the Frege- 
Russell type (more precisely, by a 
somewhat extended two-valued truth- 
functional logic). Where the early and 
the late Wittgenstein agree is on the 
one hand in the rejection of inten- 
tionally, that is, of mental phe- 
nomena, characterized by a conscious- 
ness of possibly non-existent objects; 
on the other hand in the acceptance of 
the general doctrine that a person’s 
world is somehow determined by his 
language. 

Contrary to McGinn, Findlay re- 
gards Wittgenstein's rejection of inten- 
tionally as a fatal flaw and Wittgen- 
stein's acceptance of the thesis that the 
meaning of words and sentences con- 
sists in their use as wholly miscon- 
ceived. He tries to show that the 
feeling of intellectual satisfaction 
which the “meaning-is-use” slogan 
may arouse, is bound to fade away 
once one compares the use of words 
and sentences with the use of hammers 
and other instruments, in particular 
when one compares the rules followed 
in these two cases. Among his argu- 
ments which demand serious consid- 
eration are the following. One is the 
phenomenological point - made also 
by some linguists - that a teacher can 
specify the correct use of a locution to a 
pupil only if he gets him to see 
situations “from a particular angle or 
in a particular light” which goes 
beyond seeing them as purely physical 
situations. Tlie other is the logical 
point that since according to Wittgen- 
. stein every rule permits of an infinity of 
alternative interpretations and since 
we can therefore never maintain that 
in asserting any statement whatever 
one is not on some interpretation 

■J unK^m-flmalfiwDW ... 

self-refuting. Wittgenstein's theory of 
meaning places us according to Findlay 
ultimately into “a world of usage 
sustaining itself by its own inherent, 
standard-setting power, and without 
deference to anything but itself”. His 
final verdict is that Wittgenstein “has 
offered us no adequate philosophy of 
language, nor of logic or mathematics, 
nor of mind . . . nor of anything abso- 


of examination of the concept of 
"rights”. The language of rights can be 
accommodated to either the narrower 
or tiie wider use, and which use -we 
prefer will depend upon some deeper 
moral -theory. 

Again, reviewing the distinctions 
between right-based, duty-based and 
.goal-based moral theories, Waldron 
'suggests that the view of rights as strict 
side-constraint? on action is more 
property to be seen as a duty-based 
father than a right-based. theory, ajnee 
Jt must appeal to certain agent-relative 
conceptions ..of the relation between 
.action, Intention and foresight (of a 
, kind, traditionally associated with the 
doctrine of doubt effect); But if such a 
paradigmatic instance of a “rights” 
theory turns out after all to be some- 



Wittgenstein 

lute and transcendent”, but that his 
“immense importance and depth as a 
philosopher” is nevertheless “truly 
evident . 

A problem which is never far from 
the minds of McGinn, Findlay and 
other critics and commentators and 

what extent, if any, rule-following is a 
creative activity. The proposed 
answers, which range from a strict 
realism to a boundless constructivism, 
resemble each other in treating all 
linguistic rules as being of one type. If 
this approach seems to have proved 
rather sterile, it may be worthwhile to 
make a fresh start by acknowledging 
and taking seriously some prima facte 


conflicting views of the relation be- 
tween right? and utilitarianism. Both 
essays, however, illuminate primarily 
the utilitarian side of the relation, and 
the adequacy or inadequacy of a 
two-tier rule-utilitarianism. . 

The remaining four essays cannot In 
the same way be said to have their real 
focus elsewhere, since they are directly 
concerned with the case for giving 
rights a fundamental place in moral 
theory. The three, which attempt to 
support that case all seem to me to fail. 
H. L. A. Hart’s classic article “Are 
There Any Natural Rights?” argues 
that if. we acknowledge upcon trover- ' 
sial specific moral rights such as those 
created by promises and other transac- 
tions, we are accepting the need for a 
special justification for interfering with 

fiflnfnPr’c - 



differences between various types.ol 
rule. An example would be toe con- 
trast between, on the one hand, ml a 
governing the legal concept of a vag- 
rant and other concepts the applicates 
of which involves recognizing border- 
line cases and precedents|>and on tbp 
other hand rules governirig the 
marital concept or a prime numWuw 
other concepts the application 
which proceeds without these am- 
plications. 

Stephan Kdrner 

Stephan Kdrneris emeritus professoji. 
philosophy at the Universities of Bnstof 
and Yale. 


particular kinds of preferences; it Wh 
a long way short of showing that ca 
has a right to have one’s preference 3 
counted. . . 

I take the one wholly success^, 
ossay in the volume to be the only M* 
article, by Joseph Raz, arguing,™]) 
morality is not right-based. He shew 
very clearly how the focus on rigj» 
obscures the importance of 
goods such ns living in a cultured w 
tolerant society or in a beauHWHs - . 
vlropment and, most interMtmpy> 
living in a society which provides ire 
conditions for personal autonomy- 

One of the most impressively s r 
tematic of recent right-based tnec™S 
is that of Alan Gewlrth, The ovejj 
theory is only alluded to in Offjg- 
contribution to the Waldrenreo^ 
Hon, but is fully set out in bis.JJJ 
Reason and Morality. ‘Tho com W,- 
merit goes like this: any human ^ 


must recognize that freedom andwefr 
being are necessary conditions 


rreeaom ana wcu-oeing; 
consistent, he must hdid that all hufl»» 



Hudsqn show .cohiJusiVely 
argument will. not wo^k. Not sutF* 
singly, a major non.seguitur i* , 
move from saying that feedojM 1 ^ 
VtelMieing are necessary .cbndiiiojj^ ■. 
agency to saying that tnpy.we ngP 
And the tWo’most interesting! J® 
by Marcus Singer and Renford fv 
brough, show why such an at®' 


uglomiK tbetoijcebt' 

«pe|. 

utilita- 

iUjafwii^pfdi6count: 


urougn, snow woy such «» -*gr: t i 1 g 

could rot work,groundeda8,it I* to ; 

fruitldss. ambition of .dedifdflg 
plete moral theory from asingle foui*r„ 
atlqnal principle. , • ■: •- 

Richard No rman 

Dr 'fcbmian 
losophyatthe 
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Invitation to 
Philosophy 

MARTIN HOLLIS 


'[ read It with pleasure and consider It a good 

Introduction to philosophy.' A.J. Ayer 

'Lively, attractive and full of arguments. It offers an 


Invitation to philosophy that many people will want 
to accept.' Bernard williams 


to accept.' Bernard williams 

(Juna) 200 pagea, hardback 8 14.50 to asi mszs e> 

paperback £4.95 n 63i 14224 bj 


Thinking about 
Social Thinking 


The Philosophy of the Social Sciences 
ANTONY FLEW 


Antony Flew Insists throughout this provocative 
book that the social sciences have attracted more 
than thalr fair share of misconceptions and 'wishfu 
thinking', and attempts to right tnese wrongs by 
giving tne reader a clear view of the aoals and 


methods of modern social science. 

(June) 200 pages, hardback £1 6.50 (oui Mies si 
paperback £5795 <o 631 M isi x) 


Understanding 
Social Science 


A Philosophical introduction to the Social 

Sciences 

ROGER TRIGG 


This Introductory textbook for anyone studying the 
nature of sodal science questions Its scientific basis 


and shows that philosophical presuppositions are a 
•NNgty starting point for any study of society. 
(Hay) 220 pages, Hardback £16.50 (063i iuss 8 } 
paperback £5.95 (out mei 8 ) 


Contemporary 

Epistemology 


An Introduction 
JONATHAN DANCY 


■WotUiwhUe end fresh. The book conveys a strong 
uw dewrved Impression of good sense, end assists 


deas i 

ranee to analytical and 
'.and 
and.H 

back £17.50 .,<0031 14022 oj 

95 <0 631 14274 8) .. 
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Basil Blackwell 
— Philosophy 


Consciousness and 
Causality 

A Debate on the Nature of Mind 
D.M. ARMSTRONG and 
NORMAN MALCOLM 


How are the objects of consciousness related to 
consciousness? Con consclouiines* h» HnfinaH >■ 


consciousness? Can consciousness be defined as an 
awareness of Inner mental states. Can one perceive 
consciousness In oneself? Can states or 
consciousness be Identified as brain states? David 
Armstrong and Norman Malcolm hare present 
opposing views on these and related questions In the 
philosophy of mind. 

228 pages, hardback £17.50 (O 6 U 1321201 
paperback £6.50 (O 631 13433 cj 


For publication In 1986 

Critical Theory 

DAVID HOY and TOM MCCARTHY 


p*p4 duck cs.99 naiiMiiQ 


The Ivory Tower 

ANTHONY KENNY 


In these essays Anthony Kenny shows how e 
philosophical approach can throw light on topics of 
urgent practical concern. They deal with legal topics, 


urgent practical concern. They deal with legal topics 
with the relationship between psychiatry and tha 
courts, with the structure of education, and with the 


issues of nuclear war and nuclear deterrence. 
(July) 160 pages, £15.00 ( 0 « 3 i 1 399301 


In Defence of 
Animals 

Edited by PETER 8INGER 


In this book Peter Singer brings together writers and 
activists In the anlmaMIberatlon movement, with 
contributions from others whose work Is directly 
relevant to Its alms. He also puts tha movement Into 
historical perspective as an extension of basic moral 
principles. 

240 pages, hardback £15.00 10431 1320021 
paperback £4.95 to 431 13432 or 


sis of hla early phllbsophy In I 

and Its gradual transformation 


Wittgenstein and 
Derrida 

HENRY STATEN 


Although Derrida has had a great Impact on literary 
theory, the philosophical foundations bf his writings 
nave not been well understood, and his early work 
has received little attention. Here Henry Staten 
examines the relation of his ideas to the classical 
philosophical concepts, and to the later work of 

224 pages, £17.50 (Obji 13902 4) 


Collected Papers on 
Mathematics, Logic 
and Philosophy 

AATTI Ah nnn#%n ** 


GOTTLOB FREQE 
Edited by Brian McGuInness 


This book presents all Frege's mathematical 
writings, his reviews, fundamental articles on 
philosophy of language which prepared the way fo 
hla systematic works, his answers to criticism, his 
controversy oyer geometry, and all his final 
publications developing further his philosophy of 
language, Many are translated here for the first (In 
416 pages, £28.50 to Ml 12728 3) 


Frege: Tradition and 
Influence 

Edited by CR18PIN WRIGHT 


The contributors to this book, a major assessment of 
Freges thought and his legacy. Include D. Bell, 
a. Currie. P. Carrulhers. C. Diamond, M. Dummelt, 
O. Gabriel, R. Hale, M. Luntley, G. McCulloch, 

J. McDowell, H. Noonan, J. Skorupakl. J. Weiner 


and D. Wiggins. 

264 pages, paperback £6.95 to 631 i3Mi 9) 


Reasoning with 
Arbitrary Objects 


KIT FINE 


This book provides Important new Insights Into logic 
and the philosophy of language. It offers a semantic 
account or nat ural deduction Tn terms of arbitrary 
objects, and, In adopting a fresh approach to this, 
rehabilitates a view that was thought demolished, 
and gives new methods for the study of generality. 
Aristotelian Society series 

....I Aid nn 


(Autumn) 240 pages, £15.00 NS31 13S447) 


Property and 
Political Theory 


ALAN RYAN 


Until a few years ago. arguments about the rights of 


properly were central to political theory. Alan Ryan 
brings to life the cut and thrust of these arguments 


from Locke and Rousseau, through Kant and Hegal, 
to Mill and Marx, and gives a spirit ad and 


controversial answer to the question underlying (he 
whole discussion: why did Mill and Marx gel It 


wrong? 

20B pages, £ 1 5.00 10 »i laesL S) 


The State 

ANTHONY DE JASAY 


This book traces the logical and historical 
progression of the state from minimalist protector of 
life and properly, through agile seducer of 
democratic majorities, to the weirere-dlspensing 
drudge that it is In many countries today. How can It 
escape from the treadmill? ts the rational next step a 
totalitarian enhancement of Its powers? The author 
presents a disturbingly logical 'agenda* for the state 
In pursuit of Its 'self-fulfilment'. 

304 pages. £17.50 (063ii40299j 
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SCOTS PHILOSOPHICAL MONOGRAPHS 

FREGE’S CONCEPTION OF NUMBERS AS OBJECTS 
Crispin Wright , St Andrews University 

7 recommend this book to ail serious students of the philosophy of 
mathematics and related areas' of epistemology and metaphysics' Michael D 
Resnik, University of North Carolina, The Journal of Philosophy 
224pp £8.50 & £12.50 

THINGS THAT HAPPEN APPROPRIATING HEGEL 
J E Tiies, Reading University Crawford Elder, 

‘Impressive . . . probes deeply and University of Connecticut 
subtly Into the Individuation of ' exemplary attempt to etnploy the 


objects as events' Philosophical genius of Hegel to achieve new Insights 
Review into contemporary debate s’ Ow] of 

132pp £5.00 

S8pp £5.00 

HISTORICAL EXPLANATION UNDERSTANDING IDENTITY 
RECONSIDERED STATEMENTS 

Gordon Graham, Thomas V Morris, University of 

St Andrews University Notre Dame 

Sfipp £6.00&£10.50 IfiBpp £8.50 & £12.50 

THE RANGE OF EPISTEMfC LOGIC 
George N Sch/esinger, University of North Carolina 

Published February 1985 

144pp £8.50 & £12.50 

Publication Autumn 1985 

DISPOSITIONS THE INTELLIGIBILITY OF 

Elizabeth Prior, Monash Univer- NATURE 

sity George N Schlesinger, University 

of North Carolina 

£8.50 & £12.50 £8.50 & £12.50 

ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY PRESS 


HISTORICAL EXPLANATION 
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PHILOSOPHY 


A unified 
vision 


Hume's Philosophy of Common Life 
by Donald W. Livingston 
University of Chicago Press, £27.60 
ISBN 0226 48714 8 

The last two decades have seen a sharp 
rise in the number of commentaries on 
Hume, both in those of a general 
nature fPcnelhum, Capaldi, Stroud, 
Norton), and in those focusing on a 
single aspect of Hume's writings (Gas- 
kin on religion, Bricke on the mind, 
Mackie and Harrison on morality, 
Miller and Forbes on politics). What is 
distinctive about Hume’s Philosophy 
of Common Life is that Livingston 
attempts to present Hume's epistemol- 
ogy, and his writings on history and 
politics as the expression of a single 
unified vision. Hume's overall 
thought, he argues, is “structured by 
historical narrative categories". 

What this amounts to in practice is 
that all our ordinary concepts have a 
temporal dimension. In part, this is an 
individual phenomenon, and in part It 
is social. For, in the first place, I cannot 
have a full grasp of the concept of X 
unless at an earlier time I have had 
experience of X. Secondly, the con- 
cept will be governed by soda) conven- 
tions, and a grasp of what these are is 
possible only by adopting an historical 
perspective. Livingston sees essential 
links between these ideas on the one 
hand, and on the other both Hume’s 
interest in history as such, and also his 
insistence that in politics, notions like 
obligation and legitimacy make impli- 
cit reference to the past rather than, for 
example, to timeless abstract princi- 
ples. 


Hume’s different concerns: roughly 
half the book is devoted to epistemol- 
ogy. and the remaining half divided 


between history and politics. What It 
does not explain is the choice of topics 
covered in the epistemological sec- 
tions. We have two chapters each on, 
Hume's account of our knowledge of 
the external world,' on the nature qf 
linguistic meaning and understanding, 
ana on causation. But we get no 
discussion of Hume's views on the self.': 
or on substance, or on primary and 
secondary qualities. Even' more re-, 
markable, there Is no examination st- 
all of Hume's famous distinction be-: 
tween mattets of fact and relations of 
ideas, which many commentators have 
(surely rightly) , taken to be fun* ; 
dfcmental to his position. 

The Hume portrayed by Livingston 
will come as a surprise to those 




David Hume 

accustomed to think of him in auasi- 
positivist terms. Livingston's Hume 
thinks of meaning primarily in terms of 
rules for the use of words, he accepts 
the existence of necessary synthetic 
statements, he believes Iri rationalist- 
style causal connections, he thinks that 
the practice of science presupposes a 
belief in the existence of God, and 
(perhaps most surprising of all) he 
thinks that there is a kind of transcen- 
dental justification (in the Kantian 
sense) for our belief in the external 
world. 

Can the real Hume, one wonders, 

<fffe MBBfiSASS 

answer to that question must be no. 
Livingston fails to sustain his inter- 
pretation for two distinct sorts of 
reasons, one textual and one philo- 
sophical. As regards the first, Living- 
ston's use of the text Is partial and 
indiscrimlhate, ' ; F6r example, - he 
argues that Hume believes constant 
conjunction is a sign, of.. a necessary 
causal link between events, rather than 
whaf constitutes such a link. There are 
Indeed passages which will support this 
Interpretation. But equally there are' 
other passages- where Hume docs ex- 
plicitly tell us that constant Conjunc- 
tion constitutes physical necessity, and 




by Bennett or Stroud) has been the 
philosophical power and attentk» to 
argumentative detail which the » 
thors have displayed. These are quri- 
ities which Livingston’s dlscusa® 
lacks. As an example, consider In 
discussion of meaning. He claims tint 
Hume held that a full understandingd 
a concept (say, of a pineapple usle) 
requires an ‘’external” grasp of tk 
concept, ie a grasp of the public nits 
for using the phrase “pineapple tasted 


Livingston simply fails to integrate 
these into his overall account of the 
tejc t. 


of reason 

Kant's Critical Philosophy: the 

doc trine of the faculties 

.byGil : iDelfiUM ■' : 1 .' 

Athlone Prew, £16.00 • ‘ •' ' 

ISBN 0485 .1 124$ 3. - . ; v 

Gljles peleuze'a short book asks the, 

f stlon-hoNY Kant's three Critiques 
parts of Jin overall - 

W .tno Interests , of reasoh andi 
■m M of-rijasoiL ^There artt inr 

tftrMts rtf rtnihii \ukixk » 


• . The second major weakness is philo- 
sophical. What has given authority to 
certain commentaries In the past.(e.g, 

faculty of desire and a higher form of 
feeling; unsurprisingly “aiaculty has a 
higher form when it finds In Itself the 
law of its own exercise". Faculties in 
the second sense make their appear- 
ance in each field, but do so in different 
relations and with different roles* Thus =■ 
understanding is “chairman of the 
faculties" when man pursues his spe- : 
eulative interest, reason when his eph- 
. corn is practice. However, thespecula- 
inlQCMti^ ? subordinate ^ the 

. prabde^-.-tinqe. .'understanding: legis- -• 

■ late only f]br phenomena while prac- . 
weal reason addressed. beings who are 
more than phenomenal. Thu explains 
why the final end of existence as we 
.know it is mt|n as a moral being. 

.How does this fit the Critique of 
Judgement, the.most baffling and at the , 

■ Mme time the most fascinating of 
Kaht s mkjor writtngs?peieu 2 e admits 


and also an internal grasp. Bui in tit 
subsequent discussion, he falls 9 
notice any difference bqlween equal- 
ing . an internal grasp of 
taste" sometimes witn having aiW? 1 
pineapple, sometimes with kooms& 
what the sentence “1 cart taste. « 
pineapple” means, sometinles win 
having an image of a pineapple ^ 
Since there are different philosophy 
objections to each of these conitnw 
of “internal grasp", and since the 
of an internal grasp plays ventral rc*f 
in Livingston's nccount of several » 
Hume’s doctrines, this lack of cjathyn 
a major source of weakness.^ 

One final grouse concerns the in®*; 
It is difficult to take seriously an in» 
which does not contain such 
Humean concepts ns association, »■ 
tom, impression, nature, reason. 
scepticism. • J 

Nicholas EveriU _ 

Nicholas Everitt Is lecturer^ 
phy at the University of East Anp 1 - 

construed satisfactorily in the staodM 
natural terms. ■ j 

Following the French : - 

differentiating sharply between . 

ical and systematic studies in 
phy, Deleuze makes no a|t eI T li 


m ilia uwn icrms iis.ii u : 

not so much for mislwerpre aoon 
for .oassing over ppinratoaquW^ 
book is all too short. That 
has . an imelh'glble role in r? 
Critique is' -asserted, .rath iw 
argued; how its 1 activities tela . ., 
those of ’'refleefive judge^n 1 

third is not made plain. The 
.Outlines of the cpse stand pul ojwj. 

. the detail is often elusive, 


;3g: reRresentalkiji^ tfoncefned.^ei; 

: nrtt .produces the brchoinmy IsnoWi 1 i 
. Icdgei, desire, plenaui^iandp&^itMii 
i'.sei ond ^ fourfold - d i htfi - 

antgf 


r i- uenne .any- 
'is&BS ; nor is the factilty : of . 

reenni Seffls a* it« .. 


. - tSSf 1 Sww pthe-liarmdny .be- !; 

-^ d - hhderstahdlng 
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the book is writtdd 
vidon arid aneyb forri^mcan P* : 
ticular points Whlchare Mthtew 
able; True, the questions it 
those Which readily occur to 
of Kant in this 1 country. B .V|. 1 - 

only enhance ;the'Value:;of,‘Jj® vfc ^ 
wWch moves vrith.eaSeand gn 
OVef- what many . ptelowpgJJ^ 
Would dismiss as; nackles5j^ ^\, 
was;, ceriaiply , worth 
though it_ is a pity 
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Conceptions of Liberty in Political 
Philosophy 

edlted.by Zbigniew Pelczynskt and 
John Gray 
Athlone, £18.00 
ISBN0485 112361 

Dr Pelczynski and Dr Gray have put 
together a very useful collection of 
essays on the various conceptions of 
liberty that are to be found in the 
works of their chosen philosophers. 
They distinguish “conceptions^ from 
“concepts” (a word made fashionable 
in the 1940s by Gilbert Ryle) because 
they think tnat “concept^ is best 
reserved .for the formal elements of a 
single idea which give it its meaning, 
while “conceptions*’ may be as numer- 
ous and various as the interpretations 
philosophers put upon the concept. 
Not everyone will see the need for this 
distinction. Sir Isaiah Berlin entitled 
his celebrated inaugural lecture “Two 
Concepts of Liberty", but in later 
writings he spoke alternately of “two 
conceptions” and “two concepts" of 
liberty, recognizing no significant dif- 
ferences of meaning. 

Berlin’s argument, to which con- 
stant reference is made in this book,' is 
that there are two major concepts - or 
conceptions - of freedom in the history 
of ideas which can be classified as 
positive and negative liberty. “Nega- 
tive liberty" was Berlin's name for the 
traditional liberal idea of freedom he 
wiihed to defend; “positive liberty" his 
name for the several metaphysical and 
coUecllvist ideas of liberty tie set out to 
cntldze. Paradoxically, since the ex- 

Artistic 

confusion 

Artssnd Its Objects, second edition 

mthox supplementary essays 

by Rkhard Wollhefm 

Cambridge University Press, £5.95 

ISBN0521 297060 

B«anty Restored 

byMaryMotheralU 

Qpendon Press: Oxford University 

^,£22.50 

ISBN 0 19824729 X 

But Is If Art? The value of art and the . 

leopfstloa of theory 

JjfB-R.TUghman ' 

Blackwell, £15.00 

ISBN 0 631 1 3663 Q 

three books might be seen as 
dJ2 n 8 J 3 ?}}} the extent and- the 
oSPi of Yfittgpnstoin's influence 
“ aesthetics. This 
110 V however, chiefly the 
°f Ws rather fettered remarks 
but rathor of ° ne short 
Philosophical Investigations 
' ahlhS S fl PPears to suggest that our 
a PPiy general terms suph a>s 
owStos-L' ..““"toer" need not rest oh 
hion^y 10 !? htottified-a' property c.ofri- 
(iine or ntimbere. At the 

sS SSi ohservation suggested to 
SJSarfi J° 9 °?hers a new approach to 
I? “ tl SS H o n -W conte^reles of aesthe- 
Who KaH *hait £hose writers 

^ bad tried to answer the quesUpn 


SS i0n 

good and negative liberty" sounds 

2 8 |!f T' Be ^ ’ s ler minofogy came 
to be adopted even more eagerly by 

foernfa 611165 hheralism than by its 

Long before Berlin, Hegel used - if 
he did not introduce - the distinction 
KtweenptMinve and negative liberty, 
and as Dr Pelczynski points out in an 
excellent contribution to this book. 
Hegel was in many ways the greatest 
exponent there has ever been of 
metaplmical and collectivist concep- 
tions of freedom. Berlin’s most noted 
predecessor as a champion of liberal- 
ism, Benjamin Constant, drew a dis- 
hnction in a lecture he gave to the 
Amende Royale in 18r9 between 
modern liberty" - the right of the 
individual to live according to his own 
lights, as described in the writings of 
such philosophers as Locke - and 
ancient liberty" - the rule of a 
community over itself, as advocated by 
such philosophers as Rousseau. Con- 
stants argument was that "modem 
liberty" was the only option for the 
modern world, and that 'indent liber- 


first edition of Richard 

gStfia 

Meaf $£*!??' ,, 0 ( Wittgenstein’s own 
Jw* oh tBese traditional 
^out resorting ..to a 
the sort apparently 

s ° wn vl8W * now 
fJM n 8 . ip xomewhat expanded 


He feared that modem liberty might 
be lost in the pursuit of ancient liberty; 
although he thought some element of 
ancient liberty might be recovered in 
modern democracy. 

Constant's categories - and his poli- 
tical sympathies - were much the same 
as Berlin's, but he would never have 
called liberal freedom “negative” be- 
cause he did not see it as negative. And 
indeed John Gray, in a sympathetic 
and well-argued analysis of Berlin's 
theory, is hard pressed to find an 
example of a liberal philosopher whose 
conception of freedom is negative. 
“Neither Locke's nor Kant’s view of 
Liberty was negative," he writes, “nor 
can J.S. Mill finally be characterized as 
a negative libertarian." Who, then, did 
expound negative liberty? The contri- 
butors to this book seem all- agreed - 
Hobbes and Bentham, neither of 
whom was a liberal, and both of whom 
wanted to identify freedom with anar- 
chy in order to magnify the state. The 
idea of "negative liberty" fits well into 


logical differences which appear when 
we compare sculpture and music, 
painting and literature. Rather it is 
that aU are produced “under the 
concept of art", are aspects of one 
comprehensive social phenomenon 
comprising such things as museums, 
art appreciation, creativity, decisions 
about the enviroment and so on. 

No doubt there is much of import- 
ance In Wollheim’s account. Hie diffi- 
culty is to see what light it can throw on 
some of the puzzles which give rise to 
the demand tor an aesthetic theory in 
the first place. How, for example, can 
It enable us to distinguish what belongs 
to the field of art from what does not7 
So it is not surprising that more recently 
some writers should have begun to 
doubt whether the case against tradi- 
tional theories has not been over- 
stated. It Is a return to such theories 
which is proposed by Maty Mothersill 
fn Beauty Restored. Nevertheless, 
Mothersill does not think of herself as 
denying Wittgenstein's main Insights. 
What Wittgenstein has shown was that 
there need be no simple determinate 
conditions for the application of a 
concept like that of art. Nevertheless, 
Mothersill believes that there is a 
property, namely beauty, which Is as a 
matter of fact common to all works of 
arii though it fa also common to those 
other thlngs/-fOses; suhsets-which we 
. find aesthetically pleasjng. . '. 

One rijay, of course, have some 
reservations about whether the res- 
toration of the concept of beauty to its 
traditional place in aesthetics Is likely 
to cost 1 much light On the problems 
there. Nordoes Mqthersili’s discussion 
do much to dispel one’s anxiety.. 
Beauty, we are fold, fa “what causes 
pleasure". Since, as sne herself admits, 
there is nothing which might not give 

- ‘ pleasure to someone, this can scarcely 

- be a distinguishing feature of what has: 

: aesthetic value t ,dr Indeed of anything 

whatsoever; Mothersill's answer Is that 
what distinguishes the pleasure caused 
by beauty 1? that ft has as its object the 

aesthetic'prqpcrtles of objects. Unfor- ■ 
innately, . this strongly suggests that 
Mothersill's whole account is simply; 
vacuous.! We are offered a. disting- 
uishing feature of those things which 
, please us aesthetically^ .\Vhen we ask 
what this feature «. W JtcM' 

- fa theiproperty of giving- ftyit Wrid.of 

; ^SSuS' li Art? « written agfe* the 1 


theories which seek to diminish 
liberty. 

The extent to which Locke's concep- 
tion of freedom was a positive one is 
dearly brought out in Professor James 
Tully s essay, which also shows that 
“conceptions of liberty in political 
philosophy” do not draw their inspira- 
tion from philosophy alone, but are 
often - and in Locke’s case perhaps 
mainly - developed in response to 
experience and arguments in the 
sphere of practical politics. Dr Roger 
Hausheer, on Fichte, examines a re- 
markable case of a theorist who prog- 
ressively transformed a philosophy of 
freedom into an ideology. Professor 
Jeffrey Paul shows how Rawls's 
Theory of Justice can be read with 
advantage as a theory of liberty. 

There are, indeed, so many good 
things In this book that no student of 
the problem of political freedom can 
afford to ignore it. And yet there is 
something very odd about it. The 
editors seem to have taken all too 
seriously Hegel's claim that “the Ger- 
manic nation was the first to realize 
that man is by nature free, and that 
freedom of the spirit is his very 
essence". For what this book offers is a 
survey which, after a brisk backward 
glance at freedom in ancient Greece - 
provided by Professor Richard Mulgan 
- omits medieval philosophy entirely, 
and deals with a series of modem 
theorists who are preponderantly ger- 
maniques. Italian and French philo- 
sophers are out; there is no chapter on 
Aquinas, Marsiiius, Vico or 
Machiavelli; nothing on Bodin, Mon- I 
tesquieu, Tocqueville or Sartre. Only I 
Spinoza, Rousseau and a few : 
Anglophones divert the reader's atten- 
tion from the pilgrimage from Kant to 
Habermas. Even Benjamin Constant, 
(like Rousseau a Swiss), receiving 
nothing but praise in these pages, is not 
accorded the honour of a chapter to 
himself. 

Maurice Cranston 

Maurice Cranston is professor of poli- 
tical science at the London School of 
Economics. 
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ideas, shows simply that we have failed 
to learn the lesson of the P/n7osopjiicai 
Investigations. For both Wollheim and 
Mothersill, though to some extent they 
differ over whether a theory of art ' in 
the traditional sense can be found, 
agree in supposing that it makes sense 
to look for one. Arid they agree also • 
that IF we are to distinguish what fa art 
from what is not we need some general 
way .of making this distinction. ' 

It is just Ibis claim which . according 
to Tiignman, Wittgenstein denies. For 
the question “What do all works of art 
have in common?” like the question 
which Wittgenstein considers "What 
do all games have in common?" simply 
lacks any clear sense. Certainly we can 
ask the particular question “What does 
this game have in common with that?" 
in the context of a particular interest 
which we have. Having learned five- 
card stud, we may wonder whether we 
shall be able to pick up the rules , for 
contract bridge. But It does not follow 
that there could be any general theory 
of what constitute a game. In the same 
way, the idea that we might find some 
general criterion for distinguishing 
what is art from what is not, indepen- 
dently of any, particular Interests or 
purposes, fa mere confusibn. 

This is not. of course, to. deny that 
we can I intelligibly ask of particular 
works of art or even whole move- 
ments, whether they are really .art. 
Indeed, given certain developments id 
avant-garde art in the last century, 
such questions have become of crucial 
importance; According to Tilghman, 
however, It is just a mistake to suppose 
that they might be settled by ah appeal 
to. .general criteria/ Rather they 
amount to requests to be shown the 
point of some particular artistic activ- 
ity. I >think that Tilghman wbuld say, 
that fo speak of the. point of art ip 
general could only stem from a failure 
to undefatand Wittgenstein. If so, it is 
hot art uncommon Tajluro. 

R. 'WJ fiefardsmore •' V.' ! (> 
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. Dunfe .Forbes’s 1975 book Huirie's 
Philosophical Politics has beetf Issued 
as a - paperback by Cambridge Uni- 
versity. Press .>l £8.95. It prints 
. -Hume'sboiiticol thinking as “a modern* 
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Truth and 
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volume. Essays on Actions and 
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Aristotle 
in action 


Aristotle’s Philosophy of Action 

by David Charles 

Duckworth. £24.00 

ISBN07156 10058 

The Complete Works of Aristotle: the 

revised Oxford Translation, two 

volumes 

edited by Jonathan Barnes 
Princeton University Press, £53 .00 
ISBN0691 099502 

In philosophy “the theory of action" is 
as misleading a phrase as “the theory 
of meaning* it suggests a single 
question to which correspondingly uni- 
fied answers are to be given. There is 
instead a wide range of questions 
which relate to the notion of action in 
various ways: questions about the 
nature and ontology of changes and 
the like - and thus about the conditions 
for identity and distinctness of actions, 
and the relationships between actions, 
events and processes; and questions 
about tho explanation of purposive 
behaviour - and thus about the rela- 
tion of action to its mental and physical 
antecedents, about the nature of de- 
sire, deliberation, intentional action 
and practical rationality, and the ex- 
tent to which purposive behaviour in 
other animals should be afforded the 
same sorts of explanations which we 
give to human action. 

Aristotle devotes no single treatise 
to ail these questions, out offers 
answers to many of them in the courfe 
of various works, ranging from Physics 
to the Nicomachean Ethics, these 
answers, together with his discussions 
of other relevant topics, form the 
subject of Aristotle's Philosophy of 
Action by David Charles. It Is no 


makes him as central a figure in the 
phjlosophy of action as Frege is in the 
philosophy of language; his discussions 
deserve serious and systematic philo- 
sophical investigation. Charles rightly 
emphasizes philosophical here: his aim 
is ’‘to bring Aristotle's pioneering 
contribution into direct and detailed 
contact with contemporary work of 
this type and in this way to assess its 
continuing philosophical value". His 
.book contains a wealth of rigorous 
argument, delves deeply into a large 
nupiber of important and difficult 
issues with considerable philosophical 
sophistication, and balances nicely the 
demands of exegetical scholarship and 
current philosophical debate. 

Charles's interpretative and phiio* 
sophical claims are controversial and 
-will not secure easy assent; but his 
arguments for (hem are forceful, and 
merif the attention of everyone In the 


field. This makes it an especial pity 
that the book Is extremely rugged 
going: Charles's style is dense and 
difficult, and his exact meaning some- 
times hard to pin down. That said. 
Aristotle's Philosophy of Action is 
without doubt a major contribution to 
Aristotelian studies. 

Charles’s book covers a lot of 
ground, offering much to agree with 
and much to debate; here is a sample. 
He begins with Aristotle’s account of 
kinesis (which he takes to mean “pro- 
cess") in Physics III and V, and uses it 
as the basis of an ontology of proces- 
ses, events aiid actions. Here, as In a 
number of other places, Charles sees 
Aristotle as defending a middle ground 
left vacant by more extreme contem- 
porary theories; in this case, Aristo- 
tle's position lies between the austere 
ontological parsimony of Davidson 
and the largesse of Goldman and Kim. 
Holding the middle ground is usually a 
chancy business: it is easier to appear 
lacklustre or lily-livered than to. justify 
the hackneyed "claim to be reaping the 
advantages of both extremes while 
avoiding their drawbacks. But Charles 
is right to feel that the extremes here 
are unsatisfactory, and the mid-posi- 
tion is very attractive. 

The majority of the book is devoted 
to Aristotle's accounts of intentional 
action, practical reasoning, and those 
sorts of practical irrationality for which 
Aristotle uses the term acrasia. The 
foundation of Charles's interpretation 
is his ascription to Aristotle of a 
propositional account of desire. 


propositional account of desire. 
Charles defends the view that for 
Aristotle, a subject desires to do an 
action, A, if and only if (1) he accepts 
the proposition that A is good “in the 
way appropriate if his aim is to do what 
is good*', and (2) he is in a state which 
causes him to do A if nothing else 
(including other desires) intervenes. It 
is crucial to Charles's interpretation 
that the "mode of acceptance” of the 

/i » 


unsure just what this mode of accept- 
ance is, and I remain unconvinced by 
Charles's arguments that something 
more than belief is required here 
anyway. There is in any case plenty of 
room for doubt that Aristotle did hold 

which do not use reason, lack the 
conceptual equipment to grasp prop- 
ositions of this sort in any way at all - 
yet he sees no difficulty in ascribing 
genuine desires to them. 

A natural way to explain the occurr- 
ence of an intentional action (say, 


is also a physiological story ,ta be told 
as to why the relevant movement of the 
hand occurred. One of the questions 
raised in Charles's final chapter is as to 
how these two very different sorts of 
explanation are related; this in turn 
raises the question as tp how any' 
mental process is related to the 
relevant physiological processes. 


aubtlety between mind-body dual- 
ism , on the qne hand, and the wide 


Tfefe Metaphysical Foundations of 


Indlahd University PresL $31.25 '!•! " 

' Roreptkwi .ofHeideggcfy thbughtjn '.ft 
England has bftpn ^ij:negari^Rl» ^ 
forbidding style andjbmiidable leariv i 
^g.along^hathmtedpolitical^/ 


, logic and neo-Kantian epistemology. 
Even if Being and. Time departs from 
such enquiries - and it does - only 
i serious study of Heidegger’s views on 
logic and theory of knowledge will help 
us to understand what his project is 
about. 

In contrast to his 1925-26 lectures on 
logic, which focused on the Logical 

treaties ■ f h£ 


range of contemporary materiajist 
theories, on the other - theories which 
claim that mental states and processes 
are numerically identical with certain 
physiological ones. Charles thinks that 
Aristotle succeeds in developing a 
theory which is genuinely materialist, 
but which none the less involves no 
identity claim: IF he is right, Aristotle's 
theory needs to be pondered by nil 
philosophers of mind. 

Apart from the philosophy of ac- 
tion, Aristotle wrote on a vast range of 
subjects, from morals to metaphysics 
and from dissection to drunkenness. 


been replaced by excellent moden 
translations (the first two h> 
J. L. Ackrill, the third by Barna? 
and translations of History ofAnltrdi 
X and Economics 111 have been added- 
more fragments are included, iJ 
there are many smaller improvement! 
to the translations (the main los* in 
fitting all this into two volumes fes 
been the often very useful notes added 
by the original translators, Tot wbkfa 
scholars will still wish to consult tbe 
first edition). This is a splendW 
achievement - and nt a bargain price 
Almost all of the Oxford transfatlm 


Jonathan Barnes, presents all of the 
philosopher’s surviving treatises done 
into English, together with a generous 
selection of fragments and reports of 
his lost works, and a very generous 
collection of writings falsely or doubt- 
fully attributed to him. This is a revised 
version of the monumental translation 
inspired by Benjamin Jowert's bequest 
ana produced in 12 volumes mainly 
between 1908 and 1930. Three of the 
less reliable translations in the original 
edition. Categories, De Interpreta- 
tione, and Posterior Analytics, have 

Being 

objective 

Subjecting and Objecting: an essay lu 

objectivity 

by Max Deutscher 

Blackwell, £17.50 

ISBN 0631 134042 

One might think from what is perhaps 
the natural way of reading the title of 
this book that it is concerned with the 
subjection of people and their objec- 
tions to this. The occasional reference 
in the book to Hegel's famous account 
of the master-slave relation might 
confirm that impression. Such a con- 
clusion would, however, be wrong. 
Max Deutscher is concerned, fun- 
damentally, with the notion of objec- 
tivity, although It is a cardinal aspect of 
his thesis that objectivity should not be 
to do with 

■ subjects, their points of ylew and their 
concerns. Objectivity and subjectivity 
are not just correlates; objectivity is 
not possible without a certain kind of 
subjectivity. 

It is very difficult to explain Deuts- 
cher’s reasons for holding this view, 
although what I have said may do 
something to explain why, in place of 
the abstract npuns, he prefers the 
gerundives of the title! Objectivity, he 


maintains, does not mean simply a 
withdrawn and dispassionate attitude 
to objects and other people; It implies 
a certain kind of involvement with 
them. Deutscher’s book can be con- 
strued as a detailed spelling-out of that 
position with occasional diversions on 


to other things, including, towards the 

end, a discussion of certain phllo- — • • 

sophical theories such as idealism. It is D. W. Hamlyn 
difficult to explain his reasons for 


Almost all of the Oxford transfatlmj 
tins long been out of print, and matin 
it available again is a very grm 
service, both to students of Aristode 
and to other philosophers who wish to 
follow Aristotle’s own characteriuic 
policy, which he expresses in the Dt 
Anima: “in our inquiry, we must oil 
into council the views of our predeca- 
sors, in order that we may profit to 
whatever is sound in their suggestion 
and avoid their errors". 

Lindsay Judson 

Lindsay Judson Is a research ledum a 
Christ Church, Oxford. 

ment by assertion. Almost every sent! 
ence contains a thesis and we vt 
invited to consider the series of theses 
and their interconnections and set 
whether we agree. In oneway the book 
is amazingly rich; it covers a grin 
range of subjects and surveys a qoo- 
siderable number of emotions, some- 
times with interesting or disputable 
results. We are told, for example, tho 
envy “is at heart a meaner eraotioc 
than jealousy, for jealousy is a form of 
love, even tnough a destructive one*. 
Is that true7 

Still, that insistence upon the ne- 
cessity of an exposition of varices 
emotions in an account both of objec- 
tivity and of deviations from tea, 
together with the avowed purpose of 
making clear the delicate balance, io 
an objective view of' other people, 
between a dispassionate contempla- 
tion .of them and involvement with 
them, is the great mark of the book 
One. would have to read it and rercadli 
to get the message clear. The ooJj 
question is whether the writing is 
to make one want to do so. Gives **' 
method of argument one has m some 
way to construct the argument to 
oneself- and that in spite or a frequent 
invitation to deviation. Deutscher in- 
vites us often enough to pay atlentton 
to a variety of styles of philosopniOT* 
and he criticizes analytic philosopher 
for a general failure to do this, Dec* 
cher was once himself an awiy» 
philosopher and there is someth tog* 
the critnusiasm of tho convert InW 
style and approach. I wonder, M* 
ever, how many readers wjU have the 
persistence and patience to fojlow w* 
right throng!) his book. It "lay « » 
book to be sampled for the occasion* 
insight and frequent challenge ratw 
than to be digested ns a whole. 


holding this view becauso the book is in 
. many ways a paradigm case of argu- 


For Leibniz, judgement is Inclusion 
of predicates in the subject of a 
proposition. The precise character of 
such . inclusion remains ... unclear, 
however, inasmuch fas “subject 1 ’ may 
mean either (a) substance or (b) the 
grammatical subject of a sentence of 
■ (c) the representing *T’ of Cartesian 
E^nizreduces (a) toft) 


. ■, subjectivity. Leibniz reduces (a) to fb) 


D. W. Hamlyn Is professor of phHo» 
phy at Blrkbeck College, London. 


of Daseln (whereas Husserl fell jtf 
p-rfU, in l*\ fhft details « iw 


. ; iws ; ; -V/.. 




a, 1 and of the, little; Into necessary 
/.fonbrtgtint ... varieties, occurs 
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1 A- yejM* kftpf. Ms major Work Being V 
j TImt (lM7)...had ap*.® 
HoWeggCr taught a lecture wqr»; at : 
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iThe ptesent ' bqpk!- i® an j eminently; >: 
readable transaction of ;thb$e:;|bc- 
- hires, which provide ah opportunity for . 
Anglb-Saxon philosophers' to see in I 
■what ways Heidegger shares 1 tfieir. :: 

• gpneerps or diverges from fhenj. It i$. : 


• what ways Heidegger shares 1 tfieir 
:Cpnc«fpS 0r diverges from ihqnj. It f$. 



the iQajqp of conci 
deduction. In these 
arrives attho&egro 
notion, O 





Up ontology fhore'Suc- 
; ^f,4^Wne, df the. 
aHOideRfldrj coraodres 


fcctly at home in it) the details «i 
comparison and contrast remain i»* 

Hefdegger’s treatment of ' 

far from complete. One 
. vniq for discussion of the UD JJ^ 
characteristic" so central to toe I 
of. formal logic; ■ and one U . 
appointed that the New 
not consulted on the issue 
monad’s dynamism. Yet hls r l»®^ 
penetrate' to questions that ate c® ^ 
to each thinker: the conSW^ii : 
Leibnizlanmopads proves; to « L ^ 

‘ least to parallel) the irnpul 5 ® .® 1 ;- •. 

lertpor ® ” 

. Besides- providing :. ao J? wjt 

’■ of the famous “turn" in hi* to QU ^ 

: fram . '.i fundamental' ( • 

,, '■metaphysics of truth’ • 

- slop .will - rendqr entire yd lu jj . ; 
■I the Subject obsolete. Finally, ; 

, gdr’dlscusses here an issue his r - 

critic* have raised.. To - 

Dadeln rrexldss"? Does Hei^ 
transcend or merely ignore - 

feiiiflJe difference? Ainu ato ^ ; * 

• ordinary. book. . * !< 
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From 
Locke 
to Spock 

Locke’s Education for Liberty 
by Nathan Tarkov 

University of Chicago Press, £20.25 
ISBN 0226 789721 

Liberalism today faces a two-prong 
attack. Critics on the left denounce the 
ruthlessness of laissez-faire economics 
and demands for self-help which erode 
the basis of the welfare state. Critics on 
the right attack liberal tolerance which 
they Interpret as permissiveness of 
every form of vice; they attack, too, 
the atomizing community-destroying 
effects of an emphasis on individual 
rights, particularly those of women 
and chifdren, and the substitution of 
public provision for the mutual sup- 

K rt and interdependence of the 
nily. 

In Locke's Education for Liberty 
Nathan Tarkov proposes a reevalua- 
tion of the liberal attitude to the family 
- a reevaluation which attempts to 
dispel some of this contemporary dis- 
satisfaction by presenting Locke in 
Some Thoughts on Education as an 
advocate of a form of domestic and 
educational liberalism capable of pro- 
viding a basis for a society centred on 
individual liberty and equality. 

Who are the enemies against whom 
this defence is mounted? They are not 
named, but implicit targets must in- 
clude some modem individualists, 
some radical feminists and perhaps, as 
the representative of modem permis- 
siveneu in child-rearing. Dr Spock. 
But Loqke’s educational ubferalism’ can 
hardly be secured against such diverse 
attacks. It is’After all, a long road from 
Locke to Spock, and the pnysical 
<wtalls of the family regimen Locke 
recommended were of the kind that 
“™r notoriously prevailed in Victo- 
. L. ^ 0r *to° use8 educational 
establishments. Locke's background is 
not mentioned by Tarkov, but surely 
only a hfelopg bachelor educated un- 
happily at Westminster and Oxford 
would recommend hard beds, irregu- 
jar meals, !eaky shoes and cold foot- 
baths m icy weather with corporal 
pumdiment to "bend the mintfand 
"to"; at the same time 
K orizm B. Gr ytog as exclusively 
^ ' J“ eru tous whining or an attempt 
• JfJ tf, c upper hand over adults. 

™ course, this summary is !□ 

SIS!? to (though 
one might join with C. S. Lewis in 

3SJ- to the beneficent 

teHnacv of real mothers and real 
a " d Tarkov is correct to 
emphasize the ways In which Locke’s 
je^mmendations were an advance on 
aimBf V “ l Ufng J fls ?omptlorts of his day. 
relief at.feducing a near-universal 
; . reuance on physical chastisement and 
Panting children as rational crea- 
Si^fl^nsare to be taken 
: mHSL and Whose ultimate 
' and hberty are the 

of education. To this extent then, 
with ^ at Locke rejected the 
■ t»Bvak^ an ■RaWaichal family in a 

^&n r S. h . fare| “ tto ^°?' 

U is Ubert y the 

for^ 8B,f -toastery that he advocates 
Cfchjldren rather than liberty In the 
eih?«.L M ?' ,nt erfere n ce; the work . 
teir^erthan the welfare ethic; and 
anrf^ ,n «? ^ at h 0 r than self-expression 
S^to^csensibnity. Whife Locke 
" r epard the child's desires as 

Si themselves, he believed that 
- ma . de abject to 
thniir^' w ® toterpretatjon of reason, 
i mtx ^v Wa a to. be -left to adults 'and 
anSSjJJP children by habit, custom 
^^ndidoning^Itisonlybecauscthe 

todflvV tocto . otomate freedom (in 
tcrminnlhcrt/. • thair' Mai.lnn, 


points out, the choice was a stark one 
between disorganized boarding and 
“hta^twtion at home. It is under- 
H Ih p Locke chose to recom- 
mend education in a home based on 


T , uuli uic anu 

Industry into young Lads". The essen- 
tial point is, though, that Locke de- 
rives parental rights and power square- 
ly from parental duty. Children^ lack 

pro '[ ,{ ? es f round tor this 
duty and explains both how natural 
treedom and parental power can co- 
exist without contradiction and why 
ultimate responsibility for their child- 
ren s education belongs with parents. 

Tarkov's conclusion is that for Lock- 
ean liberalism, unlike anarchic mod- 
em varieties, the family can be the 
agency, not the enemy of individual 
khfrty and equality. In Locke he finds 
political liberalism combined with edu- 
cational conservatism - a juxtaposition 
more recently to be found in tne work 
of F. A. Hayek. Educational liberal- 
ism itself is equated with the belief that 
rationalitiy makes us free. The logic of 
this position is that if civil society is 
r«tncted to the preservation of the 
tie. liberty and property of consenting 
individuals, then the repository of the 

Total 

concepts 

Marxism and Totality: the adventures 
of a concept from Lukdcs to Habermas 
by Martin Jay 
Polity Press, £25.00 
ISBN 07456 0000 X 

Professor Jay's new book is a survey of 
what he calls “western Marxism”. 
Western Marxists, in Jay’s definition, 
are those philosophical followers of 
Marx who were '‘bom or came of 
intellectual age in continental western 
Europe”. Tnis definition serves to 
exclude people like Lenin. Rosa Lux- 
emburg, and Trotsky, who, according 
to Jay, “had less direct contact with 
Western European intellectual tradi- 
tions”. It also cordons off what is 
rather nebulously referred to as “East- 
ern Marxism", out whose main fea- 
ture, one infers, was its acquiescence 
before Stalinism. • 

Thus Jay starts with Georg Lukdcs, 
who in his analysis provides the ex- 
emplar of this particular intellectual 
tradition, and continues with 13 chap-, 
ters on 20th-century Marxists such 
as Sartre, Gramsci, Althusser and 
Habermas. The selection is compre- 
hensive; the only apparent omissions 
would be perhaps Walter Benjamin 
and the later work of Lukfics himself. 
Jay also provides a historical survey of 
earlier notions of "totality", and a final 
chapter assessing the relation of post- 
structuralism to westeVn Marxism. ' 

Jay’s own earlier work was on the 
Frankfurt School; and in this book it is 
Adorno, who, together with Lukdcs, 
provides the book’s theoretical 
anchor-point. In Jay’s exposition, the 
concept of “totality" is a leitmotiv, 
unifying all the thinkers he discusses. 

; This concept, Jay argues, is first estab- 
lished in the young Lukdcs’s History 
and Class Consciousness (1923). In 


cultural and moral aspects of life must 
be the family. And although cultural 
and scientific knowledge has expanded 
Far beyond the scope of the individual 
family to supply in the direct way that 
Locke envisaged, this still leaves scope 
for the distinctively liberal belief that 
control and responsibility for educa- 
tion belongs ultimately with the Family 
rather than with the state. 

This is the real point of intersection 
of Locke’s political and educational 
views, and it is because education 
today is what society is tomorrow, that 
major philosophers such as Plato, 
Rousseau and Locke offered an educa- 
tional philosophy hand-in-hand with a 
political philosophy. That a liberal 
theory of the family and education 
should be adumbrated from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago comes as no sur- 
prise. But that it should be presented 
as an attack on and alternative to 
individualism needs more justification 
than only the brief closing remarks of 
Tarkov’s otherwise interesting and 
Illuminating study. 

Brenda Cohen 

Brenda Cohen is lecturer In philosophy 
at the University of Surrey. 


ism's assaults on the "subject" as a 9 
simple, singular point, or as the crea- ^ 
tive source at the centre of a coherent ^ 
universe. 

There are certain problems associ- ^ 
aled with Jay's argument, not least the ** 
fact that many of his thinkers do not 
use the term “totality" to any great 
extent. It is undoubtedly true tnat the ^ 
first two essays in History and Class 
Consciousness place considerable 
emphasis on it; and it is also true that it ^ 

appears prominently in certain other **“ a 
texts by “western Marxists" - for ^ 
example, in Adorno's introduction to 
the positivism debate. Other thinkers ^ 
discussed by Jay, however, do not 3l 
place this stress on “totality"; at most, _ 

thpu Pmnhaciva 


they emphasize different' categories 
which Jay then tacitly reads as the 
same thing (for example, “the whole", 


wfuch could provide ii useful key. But 
Ids exposition of the category is not 
nearly rigorous enough, relying too 
mucji on lists of names and references 


and too little bn conceptual analysis. 
The result is. that he produces, a large 
number of different sorts of “totality’' 

a rcssive, extensive, individual, lati- 
ial, longitudinal, and more), with- 
out clearly explaining what he means 
by them, and without, providing an 


Wg,' uim uut uui voiai* ui buwbi wipvir 

ence js projected from a single point of 
origu); thatthis ppliit, p£ pmin.can.be 
i uhaerstoqd as a. kind of acting “sub- 
ject”; arid that this* the “subject of 
History" in LukfiCs’s phrase, Is the 
. historically ascendant class. Thus (in 
.'.this interpretation of Lukfics’s posl- 
, tion) we currently live under a totality 


LockT. »na jneans, as 

th at education 
ScVMaS5*nl? a ^' 8te er between the 
i^^^^tybdkof repression and 

Locke's theory which 
S? aasijy With his politics Is the 
rt.' P? were he insists on 
and the state. But 


WO 1UUA IU1WII1U ku no i 

’• a neW totality, created by the proleta^. 

rian “subject". , . ,. 

>• Subsequent . ; western Marxists,; 
according to Jay, cap be mapped out hi 
terms of their relation to this idea.' In 
.. particular, the work of , Adorno 
. enierges as a refutation of LukScS's 
, position , and bis attacks on monolithic 
totality are held to havp “irrevocablv 
■ demolished" the fireL "expressive'* 

. understanding of the concept. This; in 
' turn. . foreshadowed post-strutfurpl- 

t Southern Illinois University Press has . 
r published volumes two: and three of 6 
• projected 16 -volutnd edition of John 


proiecieo ia-rui«. H w v-,—.. « . 
Dewey's, later works ; (1925-53), 
: Volbme two bbvert the period 1925-27 
' and includes' jsssa^Sr reviews, and7fce 
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“the organic"). As a result. Jay’s 
application of the term to some of nis 
subjects seems forced.- I am unsure 
why it should be so central to Mar- 
cuse’s thought, for example. 

This might npt necessarily matter, 

kandiiea fou tv mmUaUTm 1. iLI 1. 


adeauate overall definition within 
which each subordinate kind of "total- 
ity" could be placed. Much of the time. 
In fact. Jay seems content to regard 
"totality" as. quite simply, "every- 
thing", or “toe whole system”. 

As a result Jay often falls to do 
justice to the sophisticated concepts 
which Luktics- aqd others ;were de- 
ploying. HU lack of a developed 
criticafstandpoint shows up particidar- 


criticalstandpoint shows up particular- 
ly in the judgements he makes on bis 
thinkers, which avoid conceptual 
issues in favour of fogey parallels and 
trivial admonition. After a full and 
interesting exposition of Bloch’s work, : 
for example, Jay seems at a loss how to 
reach a conclusion. In'hlj attempt, he 
throws up a cloud of. names and . 

■ references, veers through a r&iimd of 
Bloch's political escapades, and comes 
to a halt with a list of theoretical 
traditions Bloch was supposedly too- 
intransigent to consider (Including 
“modern hermeneutic theory"; ."the 
linguistic turn in' philosophy’’, and 
F ‘intersubjeCtivity"). “Totality ■' has 
got lost in all this] and Jay's assessment- 
seems to he based mainly on the 
reproach that Bloch was less theoreti- 
cally advanced than those who came 
after him! Such WhiggishrtesS'is a poor , 
.Substitute for clbse and dispassionate 
reading. ' 

JtlJiBn Roberts - , . 

Qr Roberts is lecturer Iri modern tea-! • 
guagis Of .Cambridgeshire College of ■ 
Arts and Technology. • 


Turing’s Mnn: Western Culture In the Computer Arc 
J. D. Bolter 

Assistant Professor of Classics in the University of North Caroline 
*The most illuminating book that has yet come my way on tho 
topic of artificial intelligence.' A. J. Ayer 
071561917 9 £12.95) 

Reran! Philosophers 
John Passmore 

Emeritus Professor of Philosophy , Institute of Advanced Studies. 
Australian National University 

Comprehensive sequel to 100 Years of Philosophy, covering 
niajor new developments in the last two decades. 

07156 1896 2 £12.50 

Ronald Dworkin & Contemporary Jurisprudence 
Edited by Marshall Cohen 

Professor of Philosophy In the University ofS. California 
Standard critique of Dworkin’s work by leading philosophers 

r “ POnK Dw ° rk1 "' 

Essentlalism in the Thought of Karl Marx 
Scott Meikle 

Lecturer in Philosophy, University of Glasgow 
Re-evaluation of the philosophical basis of Marxism, providing 

PreVliU " 8 VieW - 

Freud & the Humanities 

Edited by Peregrine Horden 

Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford 

Original assessments of Freud's influence by S. Dresden, 

Richard Ellman, Ernst Gombrich, Peregrine Horden, Francis 

tM&WS Ch “ tles Rycrotl “°‘ 1 Antho “ y Swr 

The Refutation of Scepticism 
Anthony Grayling 

An andrealisl solution to a fundamental epistemological 

S roblem, 

71561922 5 £15 

Aristotle’s Philosophy of Action 
David Charles 

Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford 

A study in the philosophy of mind, placing Aristotle's theories 
a modern context. 

07156 1763 X £24 

The Divine Trinity 
David Brown 

Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford 

The first detailed philosophical analysis of this'central doctrine 
to have appeared for many years. 

0715618164/1966 7 £24/£9.9S 

_ DUCKWORTH 

The Old Piano Factory, 43 Gloucester Crescent, 
London NW1 7DY 


Philoao 

HANS-GI 


iphlcal Apprenticeships x 
EORQ GADAMER (translated 
iutoblographlcal rerlectlona b 


by Robert R. Sullivan) 


These autobiographical reflections by a ma|or contemporary 
philosopher offer an enjoyable and enlightening tour not only of his 
own Intellectual development but of the rich collaboration of minds 
during an exdtlng period .In German cultural history. 

May c.£ 16.95 Hardback 208pp 0-262-07092-8 

Inquire* 

ROBERT C. STALNAKER 

nru^. f.^.. n. 1 . l xi ■- . . . 


The Nature of Selection* 

A Philosophical Inquiry ... 

ELLIOTT SOBER ■ ; 

This book provides a straightforward Introduction to both philosophy 

,hMry 8nd darin98 manv 
£2BM Hardback 4mpp 0-882-19232-2 


elements fit together. * 0 ' ' 

&2.B5 Hardback 360pp ' 0-262-12108-5 

Polls and Praxis ■ ; 

m!l?R:pAu^R mp0 ^ a1 ^ Poll1lcal Theor y 

Understanding and Explanation x ' 

Perspective ‘ 

Kn!n? 7 IS a ^ EL (tfarisfated by GeoralaWamke) : 

SS5S® theWork.of Q.>|, vonWrlghlas a point of' 


? B i®i ake8 theJwr^.^fQ.^ TOnWriohlas a point of' 

188,168 

l 3S0pp 

XStudtea ■ In Contemporary . Gernibn Social Thought. ^ 


This volume alto includes Dewey’s five : 
essays, on education and qn exchange 
with George Santayana. Each, volume 
cdsfs $3fy^!i«^i'i;ji, fiijjj-Hi 


The ttrr press 

1»RKWngh«m M*c«Road LaodcriSWlWSSO 


1. 1 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 



TheTimes HigherEducation 

Supplement 


to place advertisements write to or telephone: 


The Advertisement Manager, 

1 * __ Y T • A Cunnlll 


The Times Higher Education Supplement, 
Priory House, St John’s Lane, London EC 1M 4BX. 


Tel: 01-253 3000. Telex 264971 . 

AU advertisements published subject to the Terms and Conditions ot 
Times Newspapers Ltd (available on request) 


Rates: 


Classified Display - £12.40 pscc 
Minimum size: 9cm x l col @£111 .60 
Classified Linaae-£2.40perline 
Minimum 3 fines - @ £7.20 
Box number- £2 .00 


copy deadlines: 


Classified Display: 

Friday in the week prior to publication 
Classified Linage: 

Monday 10.00 am in the 
>k of publication 


Universities 
Fellowships 
Research and 
Studentships 
Polytechnics 
Colleges of 
Higher Education 
Colleges with 
Teacher Education 
Colleges and 
Institutes of Technology 


Technical Colleges 
Colleges of 
Further Education 
Colleges and 
Departments of Art 
Administration 
Overseas. 

Adult Education 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 
Industry and Commerce 


Other classifications 


Exhibitions 

Awards 

Conferences and Seminars 
Courses 


Personal 

For Sale and Wanted 
Holidays and 
Accommodation 


All box no. replies should be sent to THES 
at the above address 



Universities 


London 

Business 

School 


LECTURER 
IN PUBLIC SECTOR 
MANAGEMENT 


As part of Its continuing development of public sector 
teaching and research, the School Is seeking appli- 
cations for alec lurerfe post. Applicants should have 
management In public sector organisations as their 
main Interest- The candidates' original discipline of less 
importance than his o r her subsequent work. Experience 


UNIVERSITY OF WAIKATO 

Hamilton, New Zealand 

Posts in Biological Science 
(Genetics) and Computer Science 

LECTURER IN BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
(GENETICS) (AB5/4) 

The Untvanty of Wiifoia Imritu applicant, for i hKCuruhlp In gowUcx within An 
DcpiruMN of Blotoflca! Sc kneel. 11 m Dtpannrent errantly ha IS academic naff 
uichkig general Biology it Aru year, and ipechkMd counai In all major dUdpVnat at 
lacand and mbreqij&ftt yen Over SO rt Mirth nudenu are currently anroAad for higher 
dog reel In Biology (HSe. aid D.PMI.) with particularly active groupa In animal phpiology, 
microbiology. Modtonlury. themnophBc amyrnaa. plant eco-phyittlogy and Ibmology. 
AppUcanu rireuld hold a postgraduate quaUlkatlon rngeneiksand be able topartfopete to 
the teaching of general undergraduate genetics course, u wed a In ocher area, of their 
ipadabcy. 

Proipecu for coUaboracWe research wfchfo the Dapartmenc and local rotearch hutttutloni 
are oxceDant and the wctcufol applicant wfl be encouraged to develop rttsutfi 
propammat tlSed n cunwvt Departmenul tuengdtx. Bsoardt ute which aoM he 
ptnkuhriy encouraged era h bacterial gaieties, In modem plant genetics or In plant 
brewing, parttculariy as It ipplks to hortfcutuml aid crap phiiu. 

EnqJrki of in academic mure may be node to Profoswr W. B. SAveuar, Head oil 
Btaidflnl Scfoncev Ihdvtnlty of Wilkxte. 


JUNIOR LECTURER/LECTURER/SENIOR LECTURER 
IN COMPUTER SCIENCE (AB5/6) 


The Unremty tovMi applications from n/ttably qualified and experienced computer 
proTeUoriaii for poUitom In the Department of Computer Science. 

The Depenroim offers computer Jdence courses for students enroAed In the kk owing 


ipartiouiatiy welcome. 

The lecturer VfUl be required to teach on the 
Master's degree and post experience courses. The 
School expects its teaching faculty also to have a 
record of, and continuing Intereel In, research, and lo 
foster relations vrith the rtf event professions. Relevant 
consultancy by faculty Is encouraged. Though the 
primary focus of the successful candidate will be In the 
pgb|lo sector; an Interest In the private sector will be an 
advantage, as this will ntthe Sohool’s alrrt lo provide 
. courses embracing the needs of botft sectors. . 
Applications should bf sent to 
Professor M.E.Beaateft jChalirowi 6f the hwtllUte of ./ 
Pubflo Sector Management, London Business School, 
Sussex Piece, Regents Perk, London NW1 4SA. 

Initial Inquiries can be made to Andrew LIMeiman, 

' Director of the Institute. All enquiries and Applications 
wlU be treated In strict confidence. ; 
aoalng date Tuesday 12th March 1985. 


1111 

u\i\ i usm 


’-xty.-' I 'MM l< M l V 




■i . J' , 

ttyr-, •J-'-fi ill 


Department of "Electrical 
Engineering ; *■ \. 

Applied Electrostatics 
Research Group 

International tnuitbaponaorod research ; 
programme on ofectroatatip powder coating .. 


■ Imintry in hkw Zsrijjid. 

ITw Unmiriqt would wtlnnw aqulriu from poiona with tha Mowing bufcgroumk 

— exporiincad todanks 

— mpMmcid campilur prafoufonihfrofoMro onghNw* cotiSdirtog i charge in 
(hair tartar direction. 

For a pod don ujrtor Laaurer (aval applicant! riucVd hrn a dijrcre In Congwtar SdsncB 
or In ■ related uibjact and wodd tw orptoad co haw, had apprapriata axpciknca In 
rampretig. 

Enqulrk, rahdng to ihaia opponunlcfoi wWifo tha Dapvtmtni may ba rekrrad lo (ha 
Head of Oefwimow of Cemputar Sdww. Profooor E. V. Krtdftamunhy. 

GENERAL INFORMATION 

Tha arrant- ohry renga for Iwlor Lanm k NZ$IA.tlHWia,m pv uwn, tor 
Lacturan k NZJ1IAW-NZJ15AM par anum and for Sanfor Utturari NZ$27JJ8B- 
NZJ30.U7 (bar)-NZ|HlS7 par annum, phu NZ$416 par annum coKroMhrfcg 
dlowancg. 

Imareyttd N#canu iheald ofaufri further datalb from tha Raghtrer, IfoWanlty of 
.WaS«fcEriv«»B»k»kn*on 1 N»wZ«4»nJ;orfrem»haSacraiar/C«iare.Ai»o«tatlon 
til Comnwprwadih Unhanhka (Appti). 36 Cordon Square, London WC I H 0PF. 
AppHottoiu cfoH wkh iha Regie nr on I April IMS. 
e^K«iy tf cmJ%naH oppoiunhy ft Uiteray policy: 

: i • (020719) 


J* 


NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF LESOTHO 

Applications btb InvtlBd from sohabty qusliJsd candklBV&a loi fra totoMng poaU; . 

PROFESSOR OF PHYSICS 


Appffoantaahould hsw sdtatlnflulahed raeoid of research and (sachlno, nndwebaaxwM 
to oka laadarahlp lo ■ davoloplrg deportment and to bo Mo rwlBd In undi^adua 
toftcti’rc. The aucoeaUU appficarrt fe expected to usume duties In August HR 
Appoinffinem wll be on either two yeer or four year contract forma renewable by muUI 
ooneenl. 


LECTURER/SENIOR LECTURER IN BIOLOGICAL EDUCATION 

Thle vacancy In tha deportment ot Science Education exists for b period oltigViieunra** 
due to the ebeencs of the Incumbent on extended I nave. A lemporaiy or pMs 
appolntmefit may bepoufblB. Minimum quaMtoatkxie tor the poet are: (I] good M earn M 
Eflotookel Science (aTformel teacher training qualfflcaUan (BQhlgher degree In BkigU 
Sdenoeor Sotanoe Education (Iv) recent good (eschlng experience, preiemUytaLwitftf 
Africa. 


The successful candidate wH be 
taactiereduoatfon end In-servtoe 
curriculum studies In Bloioglcal 


btoiofltad okmenls of other courses, Including same weekend and vacation wod. A 
commitment to modem methods of eotence education Is expected, and sbaty to corttotok 


oneof thefdowjng areaswould to an added recommendetlor^ {xlr wyede ^n d^ 


eolenoe, curriculum development, evaluation and/or 
Education. 


per annum lor llrat two yews ol service, rising to 27.6% end 30H In each eu 
period. Accommodation Is available el reasonable rentals. Passage* and 


entitlement on first appointment and at normal termination lor appointee, wtfS 
children under the age ot SI. Education etiowenoa for expatriates. Vacs 


Vacation 

according to Terms o! Servico. J 

Including fuU curriculum vttoa end tha names and add 
agreed to eot as referees, should ba sent to tha Senior 


Beqtotrar ( sp pofntmc 



Bout hem 


esc (tot 

HIM 

( ap pointments), NetkmM UnhrenStyof Lesottio, ikTuoms 180 , LrtfIWO, 

Afrfca.by IBMtnh IMftAppIloantoreBtdemfolheUKshoiidsIsoilMtBg 

of their acpitoaUons to tha 8eoratary General Aaeooletion of CommaiwssHi 
(A^yttM a Gordon Square, London WC1H 0PF. Further parllcuiers may be obtaMo** 




HERIOT-WATT UNIVERSITY 
Department of Business Organisation 

LECTURESHIPS 


inlof Budnui Oiguiba. 
Bisia tempohuy arid is for 


RE8EAR<iH FELLbW 


•' , tkw tobelllka from lit OHobbr 
<ws yaar fa) the Brit lniuaw. 

• ^^If^taW^WWaMemtoKtterquaDtiUthktwIuito^ 
srivniUgB for one of lb# pom. However, ^jpUawu wffo. retrerch record b inysrei 
" are ucoureged toipefy. The auccsnfol apt*. 

fofo the Dtpartmeot 1 * unoergrtclaats degree indto 

The salary wfH be on the Lecturer scaler r7^aj-£14,925 p.a. • . • 

; AppUcsdoa b U* (ora af Canrfcuhia Vitas, ifo«g wflh <0pt\aU ot soy recant 
■ waiTrhjapaiiae* ft a jsrara af jwe reform, should ba ml to The Staff Officer, 

Herioi-Wm DsJytr*rtj, ChumbertSTreeT, EdJsbc ' “ 

•• WW; OwlM dab for app Hc i H i wi l»h Matth, 

" gggR 1 1 


^Oh Mai ghotfd 


1 poasaa a PtvO. lii eithar Etoctfctf 




■ or . Ghwitfarv, >ti4 have . som*; •njsritfioo. (ri' 1 poffMato 1 
nMchgnlanw andtor Surface tfwnlstry. A to frttptW 


upon Tyne ^ r ;. 

Of Vsj'PhPlOflV- 

^r« Invited for . 

f temiK>iwy;oo^ or 




' ;£ J 
■ • . Ijft • 


J *.,f 




y-y, •! 

®;F 


•r .1 


an acayn rwperohwwp 
i oamanc' 


on 


iMtopewnunl tf^ito copo yrthtfSa damands 
otnipOriMitng cwnpenles. n*Airwwe tfo; £iS£. 
etfary Soato; R7,Sdd-£l s', i 6p wkh WtisT. 

experimental officer .,; 

’ Candkfeiti^, abputo Yjo Btii* ib ' dantorbtfraM' e^lr'. tfjifty Vp. ur 





1 UniVersity of 
Stirling 

;t>y^aaxr*lnir»k Project 

iE)i 


University of London 

Secretary for 
External Students 


The post of 8eorelary tor External Sludenla wllhln Ihe federal 
offIoB8 of lha University of London will beooma vacani on i" 
August 1985. 

The University's External 8yslem enables Individuals at how® 
and overeeaa to prepare for Ihe Unlveratt/a examinations w 
degrees and diplomas. The University has recently stated ™ 
commitment to the continuation and development of tna Extarna 
System. The Secretary for External Students la responsible to/ 
the Implementation of that policy. 

The duties of the poat will Inlcude liaison with aoademlo 
administrative atari, and with overseas agencies, on nw 
developmente for external students, the servicing of 
and the provision of administrative advice to external atudenw 
Applicants should have a degree or equivalent qualification and 
experience of administration. * ' 

The appointment will be within Grade III of the national saujV 
structure tor University Administrative Officers, curtaW 
£14,1 ^-£17,705 per annum plus £1,233 per annum Mw**! 
Allowance. , . 

Letters of application with full ourrtoulum vitae and the names 
and addresses of, three persons to whom refaranoe may “j 
made should-be sent to the Personnel Offfcer, UnJva»»JJ®|, 

particulars aiwavaltaWe, 

Ooslrtg date for fedelpt bf ajjplloatlona'. 22nd Maroh 1 


Cranfleld 

Sohoo^offyianooBrtient 


■dtactw BkayrWtontal wtfHtauThe tBxtty to use mtHne tooto wwto^ tovo bq 

B 127 . : I . , .. f.; 

;Baltory, wit h Jhrttf on 


quaflfioeflow jwd experience, . 

iigihtt^a^lwkmvHMarH 

Rsfwtnc* number, sh«jWba4«n< 


wsBi H 

A m . Volunteer* VYorkino' nvi® ••ooteli 




|l*q ■ 

.Teeutiinti. 


ipnburw sradurite In tha 
?nvJ2SB. 0 .'lu w 9 tif- on ■ orojact 


Durham Univ^wlty 

: Department OfPW* 1 ® . 
Applications *re Ipvited for 

TEMPORARY^ 

LECTURESfflP 

INPHYSICS 

pn® Srio* 


1 ■» 




Up . ;te. 




IfopemwanL Un|v#t»fty of ScfottwhUon; 

v®’. w 

HiigliM, eSo*c*fs«! 


Xiliri . ... 
P® r * f lT» u ni 1 depending' 
ia ax. 




sencington Terrace, ' 

upon Tyne NBI'i '• ■ 


tenable for 
October V 

duties Include ,!““•• rape*. 

^.V’b?« d< Sf u - 5S 

saa-BsrJJ^S't 

The Mndldata* 
aatrophyeioa. ; . • 

„SSP3^tSSS«'-»: 

plus paa benefit*- , ^ 

Application® c Sne^' 


• OMhTU; 




Inetl. 




mmm 
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Universities continued 



Applfoetlone are In vlted for the fori tow- 
ing poets for which applications close 
on tha dates Shown. SALARIES (urv 
fess othenvlee eteted) are aa follows: 
Professor IAE2.02B; Senior Uoturar 
IA334314ASO.M7; Lecturer SA24A40- 
$A32,634. Further details and applloa- 
ton procedure may be obtained from 
The Association ot Commonwealth 
UnheraUee, (Appti), 36 Gordon Square, 
London WC1H 0PF unless applfoatlona 
■re Invited direct to Tha Unlveralty. 
Equaltty of opportunity la Unlveralty 
polloy. 


Murdoch Unlveralty 
Perth, Western Australia 

LECTURESHIP IN 
BIOLOGY (MARINE 
PHYCOLOGY) 

School ot Environmental and 
Ute8denoM 


The Sduxd b mpoiutblfl for the Urivenliy'i 
prognmunH of nudy In Eavironmcnial 
Science and BWogy. 

The appohucc will he rrqulrcd to teach In 
Imroductory ccnnei In biology and advanced 
cumc* In botany and mnrtoo btofogy. A 
phpotofhi * required with loeerch Interna 
In marine ecology and a good krhwdedgc of 
lasaxuoy ot oiURMlfae. Tha luoDeufol 
aredlant It c\ period lo hitva a Ph D and 
paWtentom In retnom tlctdv (REF: 0723 . 
pod aviThblc 2 WI 1 45). 

J9 March 19«5 


LECTURER IN 

MATHEMATICS 

EDUCATION 

School of Education 


Aflfcadoni are Invited from Candida let with 
■reg academic background! In mtlhomallei 
nhoaion pud clawioom experience la 
treking aaijifpuilci u ihe primary or . 
renaday level. An imereti In Ihe roc or 
mmpiajiVi iasiroorm would ha useful bug 
M euealal. (REF: (W59 — port available) 
fHL , 

SMtrdi IMS 


^^SRALiTbcto are a tenureble 
*PP“laii«e«» and condlilom Include 
“Ptmawaiion. long service leave, omiklo 
*■" pogranvnr. payment of fans (o Perih 
» •fpmmcc and dcpendeoi family, removal 
«»« tetbUli iAdwmcc and homo purehaae 
toarrangemeaci • 


fM«D FOR APPLICATION* TWO 
OWLETS SETS of dertdod appUculoni. 

tta refuTeocc number. 

SJj |f“l panfodara. itnlcry 

Vmnctiiore. career hteory, mearth, Ibt of 
“bn avillabta la lake tip 
*PP«Moicni aad naawt and mldrettei of 
Brce 

fr*^onul refcreei UmuM ba forwortbJ la 
ulr^SS 1 . 1 0,&tr ' Murdoch Unfvenliy, 
MURDOCH. Wcnarn Auitnllu 6150 

5™? nSf 1 !" "» V+* Kingdom. 

**■ ■* *Tpifc*tlon 

7*** »ba forward ONE further copy lo tlie 
. * Be fory Q— craL Aaortaikmof 

Ualvofiiilcf (Appu), if, 
Square, London WciHOPF. 


F 19 University of Sydney 

LECTURER — 
DEPARTMENT of 
PSYCHOLOGY 

"•■■nte no, fltoa 


j2*5 B *»’AouU ho omUOed etiofail 

tevc axpottha fa; 


and Asaewncm 

J^IWahotogy. Pori Don avallabta from 

arfoSS^ 11 W » bpabfa " 

«^fofonw*buta«t2*|| ) - 
S^J^brlbieeyriBre. I 9 *' 


Jamee Cook University of 
North Queensland 

lecturer/senior 
lecturer 
DEPARTMENT OF 
ELECTRICAL AND 
ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING 

(Tenured poahion) 

uppiopriale degree 

I preferably ■ higher degree) end have a 
ipaoaDn Inicreu In the areafi) of contra] 
"tfecvringandlor electrical marblnci Far 
appamimem u the Senior Lecturer level, 
applicama mutt have o higher degree and ■ 
itmnj retard of ratearch. 


"n»° aprolrucu mini be ubte lo acrem pr Ima 

iblllly for uwhina In rhn area of 


retponilbllliy fo, reaching ln lhe a ,„ m 
«mrel lyuomi andfor elect ricil machine 
iheory. Duiia will include lecturing at 
undergraduate level and the npcrmkvi or 
reMgiwJuara iiudeaU. The uppolniee will aim 
be otpcaod la pureuc acllvu rate arch faj the 
iwcvwu area, 

Comcndag talary will ba rtacnnlnrd In 
«cor«ncc wlih quiUlcadona and acpeficnc*. 
re April IMS 


Deakln University, Geelong 

LECTURER — 

HUMAN 

NUTRITION 

AND DIETETICS . 

Tbo appolmco wtll have teaching and 
edmlnlnraiivc reipaoilbatiet. prtecimlb 
within ihe graduate Diploma of Diotctlci. The 
Unrverviy expect! diet In order to teach In 
dleietla. other ureal of human nutrition and 
for 

effective profatilonal lluiion. Ihe appoinleo 
will piobuMy he u practlilng dlclttGn 
A research Iniercvt In profctilDnal practice 
would he an advantage. 1 1 h expected thu the 

S blee »H collaborate In tcan research 
In ihe Hunan Nutrition group. 
Applicant! should have qua I Ilka Horn In 
dlutttla and prefctmMy have a hlriwr degree. 
To criaHc reaching hi dleietlcs. and 
proreulojiBl bitui, the person would 
normally be a practising rilctldin. 

The uppolnlmcm will be for an inltlul term of 
four V<«* during which there «»( be u review 
forconiinulog tenure. 

I April l<W 


Tha University of Western 
Australia, Perm 

CHAIR IN 
POLITICS 

Application* me Invhcd for appolflimenl lo 
the 

Chair in Ho In I a vacant ai a result of tho 
appafomiem of Professor 1 1 Boyce as 
vlca-Chititnllor or Murdoch Unfwtrity. 

AppUcanu mini hold approfrtale higher 
quitiflcuiloaa and mint be ana lo demon trine 
a subsuntiol raicnrch bacfcgaund, Exienrivc 
teaching experience nt bath undergraduate 
and 

graduate levels a eacaliol. 

Bone flu Incfutk 1 repcraiuiuatkm. fires to 


Penh for tuipoiniM snd dependant family, 
mmaval allowance, wady I save and tong 
service leave, eligibility for Interstate travel 


mmaval i 


jyuMs und bo uring toon schemo 


April IMS 

LECTURER IN 

NUMERICAL 

GEOLOGY 

g Year Fined Term) 

The depanmom wnfus to place Increased 
emptosb on quemUoilw aspecu of pcafow. 
and iha a pool nice will bo especied to develop 
this floUl. (n particular, ho or ibe vfll bo 
romiulble for deslgnlas and teaching course* 
In also neotogfcrd nppUcBilomofcompoienaiKl 
of lechn/quoi for numerical analyrii and 


BuxWIlPg. bI aerdor andorgradustc and 
' TbemvnUboi 


pongmduaie level. Them mil bo opportonhlet 
for research, preferably hi cofUhoroiion sHili 
other staff and ptnlgrtsuatt atudotris. 

Applicants should have a higher degree, or 
equivalent quaBRcallop). in a branch of 
goosdqnce. adequate mslhemUkr, and ■ 
thong bsckpouad end Inuretl (n tha 
rnnKcillom Of compuiari lo geohrey. ■ 
CWdenco af research aptitude, In lb form or 
poNlantoas. Is algo expected. Experience In 
Ibennodynamlc or chemical noddling In tbo 


Acid) of Igoncous or metaniorpMc geology 
B on advnniBgo.bui tad 


ore genera would be 
opaalfoL 

Benefits include jpperajmuMtoo, fares to 
Perth tor appo kited and depopdcni f^nllyhtW 
removal allawiaei. , : j. 

Coadltiona of mpofelmenl srffl ba ipoclllod • 
In aoy'cifTer of appolnfruenl which may be. • 

mode as a result of ihii mherdrenwat. ■ 

Appi leii bos to duplicate staring Ml 
personal partlculfre, nasIlBcsiJons and , 
experience and the nawos and addrmses of 
three referees, should read) Steffiofo 
Offltar, Unlvcrsh of WemernA^ralto, 

Ned lands 6009. Western AutfmKa. 


mttrrhl9SS 


1«. 


Val a ot 


^adbrship 

extual 


University of 
Oxford 


: t-UAL 
iCRmCISM 

intend 



readership . 

IN EDUCATIONAL. , 
STUDIES 


■the aloe tors Intend - to. 


•taotadi . -.«te • POteon 

norite. 


SSSXS K B Tt ' WSSR8. 

vacant, . 4 •• 

Tha » Upend ot tha «ad«r 
will *wJ«# h ‘°A l SiU 


ppBssnt 


nr'annum • ' A rBllowshiP- ft 
' jSsiia College 


jHowirib 


,703 


to^thn person olBoted. 


. Application* ttan copjwa. 



THE UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE 


Equal Opportunity Officer 


m “ “““H" ofltear of tha Equal Opportunity 
SUjmkig CammKtM and, together with that CammBtao, will formtinu, ImoimnMtaru 

0IBanWnfl wkwatlonal 
ta “Wd opportune gwlfi 

"HBOwnmam pSBm. Rnlarrti 

ln Jf lr,tlfw * r «vaMn tho Unlvafflliy with a salary 
oowraan SA37A00 and SA414Q0 dapandng on quainoationa and aspettonce 

jnjMkttjg applicants ara Invited to obtain turihar Information from Mr. R. Hanham (03) 


mi oui£. ■ • — ' 

Ofltoor, Tha Unlvaralty of Mai bourns, Pariwife, Victoria. 30M, Australia, by 4 April ms, 


nun7a» 


National University of 
Lesotho 


RESEARCH/SENIOR 
RE SEAR CH FELLOW 
IN THE INSTITUTE 
OF SOUTHERN 
AFRICAN STUDIES 


. IIt Tha successful candidate 
will be expected to assumes 
duty with Immediate effect ror 
■n Initial period of two years. 
Applicants should have a mae- 
l* r ■ or doctoral degree In 
agricultural economics, pro- 
ferably with a marketing ipe- 
cielty. Candidate a should have 
et least four years of poifc- 
qualification exparlance In 
agricultural research or re- 
lated work and scholarly pub- 
lications. Preference will be 
given to local candidates with 


reeaerch "uxperloYice ” ""in 

Lesotho, familiarity with end 


Liosotno, reminenty with end 
knowledge of the problems of 
Lesotho agrtculture, would be 
definite aeeBte. 


Dutleu In consultation 
with the Agricultural Market 


,n ®.?J** B J! pch p !°iN> Leeds re 
end the Meed of the Research 



Division of the Institute of 
Southern African Studies and 
under tho overall co-ordlna- 
tlan of tl« protect committees 
and the Director of ISAS, the 
successful candidate will: ( 1 ) 
in accordance with the pro j ect 
research agenda, conduct eca- 
nomlo analysis on tha merkat- 


Unlvertily of Wales 

Business and 
Economics 


LECTURER 

QUANTITATIVE 

METHODS 


LECTURER 

ORGANIZATIONAL 

BEHAVIOUR 


Salary: £7,620-£l4,925 

per annum. 

Requests (quoting Ref. 
C33j for details and 
application form to Staffing 
Office, UWIST, PO Box 68, 
Cardiff CF1 3XA. 


Closing date: 15th March 
1985. (020B9B) 



School of Biochemical 
and Physiological 
Sciences 


PROFESSOR OF 
PHYSIOLOGY 


Applications are Invited for Ihe 
Chair of Physiology within the 
Physiology and Pharmacology 
Professorial Group. Candi- 
dates may be graduates in sci- 
ence or in medicine. 


Further details may be obtained 
lVom Ihe Secretary and Regis- 
trar, The University, South- 
ampton 809 5NH, (o whom 
applications (12 coplu from 
Persons in the UK) should be 
sent before 26th April 1985. 

(020706') 


,no a L “pacific agricultural 
products In Lesathoi <3) com- 


plle available secondary date 
and collect primary data, ond 
collect primary date, through 
a limited houaahald aurvey, 
nacaaaary to provide aatimatea 
or food demand for Lesotho! 
(3) work closely with the 
project staff and associated 
government ministries, pertl- 
c yl“rly th* Research Division 
Pj tha Ministry of Agriculture; 
<4) in collaborallon with tha 
project leader, prepare occa- 
sional. quarterly and-af-yaar 
and terminal reports. 


Baalc S alary i Research Fel- 
low Ml 2,004 - Ml 7,064. 


fanlor";; heeearch "" 'Fellow 
M13.B64 - M20,SBIi per 


annum, entry point according 
ualiflcetlana and expert - 


to qill W1U u.yori- 

enea. 23 94 gratuity por annum 
for appointee on short con- 
tract terms for first two years 
“«rWce, rlalng to af.3% 
and BOH In each aubseouent 
similar period. Accommoda- 
tion at economic rentals. 


. Applications, which should 
■cepmponted by da tail ad 
®y.^louium vl tee. stating age, 
qualiricaUona, research ex- 
perience. publications snd 
names end addressee of three 
referees, should be forwarded 
to Senior Registrar (Appoint- 
ments). National University or 
Lesotho, P.a. Roma 100, 
^otho, by 31 March 1083. 
Candidates In the UK should 
also trend a copy to the Secret, 
ary General. Association of 
Commonwealth Universities 

toSssivc Squ “ r *‘ 

(Bason •' hi 


LECTURERIN 

LINGUISTICS 


Appllcattoiu • ara Invited for the 
■“ve poet in the Centre for Ion- 
Kuan end ComnumfcaUon Btadiee 
rt Trinity College, Dublin. Tho 
^td^J^wiJl be tenable ftx>m let 

The mein teaching reepoiudbiiitiee 
tf tlra lucceraiU candidate will bo In 
the areas of syntax and senuntlas at 
both postgraduate and under- 
graduate level*, 

Salary Scale: IR£9, 031-^1 7,87* p.a 
Appointment will be made within 
tea aaliuy range m£9,031-<El 1,829 
p.a. at a point to accord with 


(gsliflcfltiorn and expsriemca to 


Applies tion fortnq and Airther pai> 
tleulan relating to this appotetmant 
may be obtained from: 

ErtabiWiment Officer, '• .- 
8t*tf Ofdoe, 

Trinity Colfega, 

Dubiln a 

to whom completed appUootfona 
rtMUd fie ratumod by not later than 
forty, (Sth Marah, IBIS. m 


University of 
■ Hong Kong 

SENIOR LECTURER 
, INCOMPUTER. ; 
ENGINEERING 


- ApPUqpMpna era Invited for 
a Banior Leatureahlp in Com- 
purer Engineering lq the De- 
partment or Electrical En- 
Slneerlng. AopUutvnU should 
poaaeaa a higher door ea end/or 
corporate meraberihlp or the 
Xnatltudon of Electrical 


University of 
Hong Kong 

LECTURER . 

> INPHYBICS 

- ifis&'^ivS.P'SSSJsr 
SSi/’fSgSSi,- '•SKS-SS 

Beartoh Intereata' related * to * 
teoae. already eylatiDa. In -tee 
department, jiajxiely bjeore- 
tical and experimental solid - 


etete Physics; theoretic*} plaa- 
tea pnyelcfr. 'port-linaBr phg< 


En- 


K lnears. or its equivalent, Fre- 
will be given to thoee 
with teaching, , research and 
other relevant eKperienae In 
software engtii Bering and 
computer applications. 


Blpa, quantum mechanical and 
group theoretical methods, 
c osm ic ray physios and 
astrophysics (theoretical and 
experimental), and Ionospher- 
ic physics. • 


. . Annuel sejanr feuperonnu- 
■We) to on a 9-polnj scale: 


■ o -point scale: . - .* 

HKSaso.flflp . aoe.aoo - sterlnw ogulvolentr es at 
Capprox. .£06.460 - afl.iaO: K?f, ®i *■«>■ StorUnn 

•toning equivalent as ".nt W'll depend on.ciuallfli 

February 4, 1989). starting and experience. - 


fflhiy wui "depend" on**quaJ- 
Iflaattonii and experience. 


Annual Salary. (euparannu- 
"btel la tori an 11 -point Male: 
HKI 149,090 - .047,060 

teriProx. £17,000 - 98,460; 

sit Fefru- 
| salary 

. v — — .Jcsuoni 

and experience. 


Atja uifeirt rates, ealarlea 
tax will not exceed 1746 of 
gross -Income. Bousing at a 
rente 1 of /V*% of salary, 
children's, education allo- 
wances, leave and medical 
benefits are provided, 


At current. rates, salaries 
tax will not exceed 17% of 
income. Housing bo- 
nerite at a rental of 714% of 
salary, ehltdren'a education 
allowances, leave and medical 
benefits are provided. 


The University of 
The West Indies 
St. Augustine, 


_ . .fUffoa r • jargl qulars snd 
*Pf iteatlon forme may • be 
obtained from the Secretory 
OoncrSl, Association or com- 
monweuth . UnlverstUOa. 

ttSSffitvSSiS-SjH SBSSi 

r "in 


further . portlaulsra and 
application rorma may be 
obtained from the Secretary 
Oonerol, Aeeoolntlnri of Cani- 
mpn wealth . UxUvarsldea 


Halve 


IpSSl- 


or . Hang 


dptet HO Aprl 


5r-n-» >> yrr, or from 
g»; . Appointments - Unit, 
Seogeteryte OfTlee. University 
PinSS!*!. H 6B| l Kona. 

.Wfafty 1 **.? March '19B5. 


Trinidad 


Depart ment ot Management 
. Studies . 


Applications are'invlted for 
a post of 


University of ; ’ 

Hong Kong 

PlkECTOROF 
COMPUTER STUDIES 


LECTURER/ 

ASSISTANT 

LECTURER 


fjflRjBd aw 

dates for the olreotorshlp qf 
Computer Studiaa, one or two 


ip the Department of Manage- 
ment Studies in the areas of| 
Date Processing 'A Systems 
Analysis and Management In- 
formation Systems and Quan- 
titative Business Analysis, 


„ prof eaapr lei level ppets .(the 
other, being U 1 the area pr 
Computer jpohvlces) In tna 


. 8s I ary 8oales_par Sitnupii 


Centre. or. Computer Studies 

e ration far. a persona] title of 
Professor. . 


P.S.9.U. Unfurnished acooip- 

r? u u r;&i;i y vi-v?iS^T t 




Imperial College of 
Science and 

(UntSg&don) 
! LECTURER 
-JNTOIBER 

Technology 

;^o>fohest : 

PRODUCTS 


The Queen's University 
of Belfast 


LECTURESHIP 
IN PURE 
MATHEMATICS 


Applications are Invited ror 
a lectureship in tha Depart- 
ment or Pure Mathematics, 
unable from 1st September. 
1885, or such other date as 


-Jiqy be arranged. The lecturer 
win participate In the teaching 


or the department end will be 
expected actively to pursue 
research in an appropriate 
area. 


Initial placing, which will 
depend on age, will be made at 
one of the first four points on 
tha scale for lecturers: 
£7.531. £7.880. EB.451, 

£8,823 rising to £14,995 with 
UbS. Tho appointment will be 
subject to a period of proba- 
tion of up to three years. 


Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Personnel 
Officer at the address below. 
Closing date: 29 in March, 
1985. 


RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Department of economics 




This poet, tens i ble. Initially 


for one yeer, would be a 
Interest to graduates In econo- 
mics or a related discipline. 
The work Involves partlclpa- 
tion ln several reaoarch pro- 
jects in aconomtCB, soma or 
which Involve the use of com 


B utor programming and statist 
cal techniques, r 


— — hi..-, Preference 

will be glvon to candidates 


with experience in those areas 
but training will bo provided. 
If necessary. Tha poet may ba 


renewable annually ror five 
further years. 


Salary scale: £6,600 - 

£8,999, Initial placing depen- 
dent on age and qualifications. 


Candidates should submit 
(plesse quota ref. 9S/a> a full 
curriculum vitae, giving tha 
namee and addresses of two- 
referees to the Personnel 
orflcar. The Queen's Uni- 
versity or Belfast, Northern 
Irolend BT7 INN. Closing 
data: t.Hlh March, 1995. 
(58569) HI 


Queen Mary College 
University of London 


Centre for Commercial Law 
Btudles 


ASSISTANT 

DIRECTOR 

Applications are invited for 
the poat of Assistant Director 
t "S. C 3. atr * r °r Commercial 


Law Studies, under a five -ye er 
con treat, to asalst ill tha plan- 
ning or the general academic 
development of the Centra. 
Including the promotion of 
inter-disciplinary leschlng 
end research; Uia Preparation 
end super vidian or the Can- 
tee's continuing education 
proaramma end tha creation 
of Unki with national and 
InternatlanSI institutions. The 


i • I 


appointee .Will alao be' ax- 
Wfof some contrlbu- 


r_' , r , Ti ■teiHB kumnuu' 

te“ Cpnire'* teaching. 
App licants shPUid be grad u* 
with ,»■ background , fn 


,.X 


oitmamtem end/or low and! 
imme exporleijca of admUils- 
, tniwon. ... ■ • 


O**'** 1 * £11.905 
*14.999 . plus London Allo- 

StfTa^i S> r " nnu,T1 - 


f . 


LECTURER IN LAW 


- ^S. p L lc ^ t l €M1 ■ Hro invited ror. • 
tee post of L soturer in Ltw.lij v "V 


« hB ' Csnjf" for Commercial 
Law Studies within tha Fscul. 
te or Laws. ’The Centra Is 
MurMcnsltex'liF interested in bp- 
plications from those able to 
teach Insurance law . and/or 
competition law at postgredu- 
will 

' SS2H? b il tB . *° tea Centre's 
postgraduate programme In 
tee University LL.M. and will 


c 1° d *“ m '"he soma 

jnsaas i,> *-« fbcui - 


... Sei-ry , scale £7,580 - 
£14,935, gjua London Alio. 




either form Tor 
®|teer or the above posts 
write on a postcard to 


Austen t Per^i nn ni O rr Its 


Snd Ho 
snd 
no. 
posts 
; (58558) 


r 


d aaon F* 4W4 • 

• Closing date for both • 
■te ls B Maroh ! 1995. 


HI 


University of 
Kent at Canterbury 

Computing Laboratory 

tutorial fellow 

IN COMPUTER 
SCIENCE 


i-i 


rt..^SSl l ?SMP , P areinvted for 
Computer Science, Tha post, 
ww* tfwW* for thrae 

ntnging teaching activities or 

UlQ i Commirlnn t ah^.* 




housing ■ltoWUiW of SOW Of 

^ 0010118610 salary. Up to flYB 
1 ) economy passages an 


. momy passages 

appointment _and on; ng 


tjUTnbispon. Study end 




■wf&rstpusfr.ffsns 


funded Whidh ,» 

% iK»«- 

under aSwhoRavt 


■ « erawresiuiy Ob«(VlK|«I Or 

the i Computing Laboratory. 
T* Involve* teaching 


The j wort 


mat 8 ? 

were to ninnort tnn.hi-v. 


Drtsliw sppllfl«Hpns oiy- ' 
IpB.quslirlcatlons end- exocrl- : 


children's .education alia, 
wencria. irisvs and ^ medidst 
benefits are provided . 


•nrau dtepu) i Rowstran 

University oftHa Wwt Indies. 


Bt. Augustin*, Trip Id id. W.I.. 


further ~ per tlculars and 
ipplicstlon . forms jn«y ■ be 
obtained frokn the 8 


WSP yssub 

*&SS(GSk£& 



zvfmjssx: ■ff'Vfs.jr; 


£13,150. 


obmined from the 'Secretary 
O on* raj. Association Of Cewi- 
monwaslth ' UnlverslHe* 

of Hong Kona . jBona Xpnfl: H . 

sai7i““ ,, ? asw v < 






op - the envelapa. 


(38597) 


^TdtdVu , a» 0 ,sr. , s ia,*- 


n 














JO 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT ' Ul.fe 


Universities continued 



The Papua New Guinoa 
i University of 

Technology 
Lae 

Department of Surveying and 
Land Studio! 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 

I LECTURER IN LAND 

; MANAGEMENT 
| AND VALUATION 

[ Applications urn Invited Tor 

the above position In tho 
Department or Surveying and 
Land Studies. The Depart* 
mant oilers undergraduate 
atudlas lo Diploma level In 
Survey DraTtfnoand Surveying 
and lo Degree level In Car* 

I toflraphy. Lend Management 

»■' and surveying. Postgraduate 

coureea in Land Studies are 
I also off crod. 

Applicants should possess 
a degree In Lend Management 
or have appropriate profes- 
sional qualification! , tag el tier 
with rive or more years of 
prafsaslonal experience. A 
proven ability to teach In two 
1 ar more of the following 

| subject Hreae la desirable: 

I Land Administration. Land 

Economics, Law of Property 
end Land Registration, valua- 
tion. 

Salary: Senior Lecturer 
Kao. 320 per annum. Lecturer 
K 1 6, 820 • K1 8, 670 per annum 
fKI “ SIO. 0.9043 approx.). 

Iniirol contract period le 
for approximately three yenm. 
Other bcncflra Include a gra- 
tuity of 34 % taxed at 396. 
appointment and repatriation 
fares, leave fares for the ntaff 
I member end Tamlly after 18 
months of aervlca. aettiina-in 
| and ns tiling- out allowances, 

. - ilx weak! paid leave par year, 
education faros and osalatance 
toward! school leas, frea 
housing. Salary protection 
plan and medical benefit 
ochomea era available. 

Detailed application a (two 
copies) with curriculum vitae, 
together with the niniii and 
adureiiaa of three rerareea 
and Indicating earliest availa- 
bility ta taka up past, should 


3 larch 1 

ant In tha United Kingdom 
should also sand one copy to 
tha Association Of Common- 
wealth Universities (Anuta). 
3* Cordon Square, Lopdoi 
VVC1 H 0PF. from whom furth 
er general In formation may ba 
obtained, (585901 HI 


' ueneral information may ba 
italned, (983901 HI 


University of 
Surrey 

Department of Civil 
Engl near Inn 

LECTURER 
IN CIVIL 
ENGINEERING 

Applications are Invited for 
the above poet from suitably 
qualified candidate*. 

Tha successful candidate 
will contrlbuto to teaching 
and research activities of the 
Structural Composite a/Ex- 

perf mental Stress Analysis 
Section end aeelet with tlis 
teaching and riold work Tor 
the undergraduate Surveying 
Course. 

Salary will be In the range 
£7,390 - £14,939 per annum 
according to age, aunliflca- 
ttons and experience. Super- 
annuntlait under USS condi- 
tions. 

Informal enquiries may be 
mnefn to Professor N.E. 
Simone, Tel: Guildford (0483) 
971281, Ext. 860. 

Further particular* ere 
avuilable from the Academic 
Registrar (AAl. University af 
Surrey, Guild rord GU2 9X8, 
or Tel: Guildford (0483) 

971281, Bxt. 6 S3. Appllca- 
Itans from men and women. In 
tho form of a curriculum vlteo, 
Including the names and 
addressee or three referees, 
should bo eont to the same 
address by 22 March 1989 
quoting the roforenco 393/ 
THES. (32369) HI 


University College of 
North Wales 
Coleg Prifysgol 
Gogledd Cymru 
Bangor 

CHAIR OF 
MARINE BIOLOGY 

Applications era invited for 
the above poet which becomes 
vacant upon the retirement of 
Processor G.E. Fogg, F.R.B. 
The appointment Win be from 
October, IBB9, or oa early a 
dote as can be arranged. 

The salary will be in the 
professorial range. 

It Is expected that tha 

B oraon appointed will con- 
nua developments which 
have occurred In recept years 
In the area of Biological 
Oceanography within the De- 
partment of Marine Biology In 
conjunction with the Depart- 


8TUDENT 
HEALTH SERVICE: 
.PSYCHOTHERAPIST/ 
COUNSELLOR 


P*JfC 

required 


letfCouneallor la 
e Student Health 


'(-'.fs 'i 

'■] . ; i ; . :■.!■■; I 

V ; ! 

VI 



Service for fix half days a 
! week. Tbe Student Health 
Service provide! medical end 
psychiatric care primarily for 
There -ere three 

Whom directs tht Service. 
. ' ‘ ' Previou» '*xptelenM of .work- 
ing. In an Institutional setting 

— h . . In either higher aducatt 

1 We NHS 1! aisentlel. Applies 

Uone would bo bonaldarad 
> from .either medical or nOn* 
. medical psych othersplate. 

' Salary, proportionate .to 
the hour* worked; will be In 

• .Application forms' and 
further particulars, available 
•from ■ Uia -PenpriDei Office, 
.London School of Economics; 
HoHpfitDii . Street, London 


4t 69>,-. Applications return 
•able by 18 MeVcii.lBBB 

. ^wrtspssris' 

! sss.r4'fc5F 

HJohardS; 101 >.409 
94) ■.■HI 


■ ; The College of ',] ■£ 

'i 

■ INLAW : 

:r: 


distinguished rowsrdi record 
In Marine Biological Sciences. 

Further pertloulera of the 

S oat can be obtained from the 
ecretery end Registrar, Uni- 
varsity College of North 

LL3“aDl" ,DQr ’ OWy,,0,ld 

Ten cop lee of the applica- 
tion (one from oversees candi- 
dates), together with- tha 
nemos and addresses of three 
referees should ba sent to 
reach tha Secretary and Rbq- 

asgiVBfgyrr- ,Bt 

University of 

Oxford . 

READERSHIP 
r IN GEODESY 

The electors Intend to 
proceed to ao election with 
effect from 1 October 1989 to 
the Readership In Geodesy 
which la at present vacant. 

.The stipend of the reader 
will be on a scale which is at 
preeaht £14.139' to , *17.706 
par annum; A faiiowaitln at 
St.' cross. College, may ba 
available ,td the * person 


. Applications (telt eoptea 
or one rroff) ayentar «ndl 
dates) naming three referee 
but Without ... testimonials 
should be received Pot late 
than lOjirth. 18 M to the 
Registrar. University Offices, 


MM 


Sxi SJD, from wfio'm forth er 
parrifc glare may hq obtai n^d ^ 




Fellowships 


University of 
Sussex 
Institute of 
Development Studies 

RESEARCH 

FELLOWSHIPS 

The Institute Wish ns to 
make on appointment, prefer- 
ably senior. In the politic* of 
development, and two Junior 
eppolntmanta In tha econo- 
mics or health and of gander 
Issues. 

POST A. 
POLITICAL 
SCIENTIST 

with Interest In analysing and 
evaluating the developmental 
performance or states. Prefer- 
ence will be given to candi- 
dates with knowledge of 
administration end bureaucra- 
cy In the African context. 
Secondment for a substantia] 
period from another Institu- 
tion would be welcomed. 
Csndldetea for a Junior 
appointment will bs consi- 
dered If a senior appointment 
Ca not mnde. 

POSTB. 

HEALTH 

ECONOMIST 

to work on ftnnncin) and 
budgetary aapeets of health 
planning In lasa developed 
countries with apodal emph- 
asis on primary health care 
development and Inter-aacto- 
rlal approaches to health. 

POSTC. 

economist 

with competence In tha analy- 
sis of Issues relating to tech- 
nological change, labour usa. 
employment and health in tha 
developing countries from a 
gender perspective to work 
with interdisciplinary team. 

The appointments will be 
offered for fixed terms (max- 
imum 3 years) from 1 October 
1983 or earlier. 

Salaries will ba baaed on 
university research raculty 
scales: terms of appointment 
will Include responsibilities 
for revenue generation under 
Institute procedures. 

Further Particular a and 
Application Forma ara avail- 
able from the Establishment 
Administrator. Tha Institute 
or Development Studies. Uni- 
versity of Sussex. Brighton. 
Sussex BN1 SHE. Tell (0B7S) 


Awards 


The University of 
Hull 

POSTGRADUATE 

AWARDS 

Faculties or Arts. Social 
Sciences and of Law 

Applications are Invited 
from those holding, or expect- 
ing to obtain In July 1989, a 
First or Upper Second Class 
honours degree, for awards to 
enable them to read for a 
higher degree in the Facultlae 
or Arts. Law and Social Sci- 
ences. 

Tha awards will be £2,888 
per annum plus tuition fees. 
(£1,803 per annum for stu- 
dents living at homo). Awards 
will be for one year Initially 
but may bs renewid In tha 
case of those reading for 
research degrees. 

Further Information and 
application forma from: Assis- 
tant Registrar (Rer TH/1). 
Postgraduate Office , The Uni- 
versity of Hull, Hull HU6 
i RX, 

Enquirers should state the 
ores of postgraduate work 
they are Interested In. Closing 
date for applications: Friday, 
10th May, 1985.(92354) Had 


Scholarships 


Oxford 

Hertford College 

Applications are Invited for 
the 

MARY 8TARUN 
SCHOLARSHIP IN 
POLISH STUDIES 

tenable for one or two yeare 
from 1 October 198S. Tha 
Scholarship la Intended, In 


particular, to encourage re- 
search Into Polish history, 
literature or language of the 
period before 1800 end con - 


SO&aei. Bxt. 870. Piaaae spe- 
cify post on enquiry. C Losing 
2.9 March 


slats of free accommodation 
end meals aa provided for 
Junior member! (or a cash 
allowance In lieu). The holder 
should normally be registered 
for a research degree of the 
University of Oxford. 

Further details may be 
obtained from the College 
Secretary. Hartford Collage, 
Oxford. Tel: 241434. The 


Polytechnics 


An Equal Opportunity 
Employer 


Nottinghamshire 
Coiinty Council 


HEAD OF DEPARTMENT/ 
PROFESSORIAL POST IN 
LITERATURE, LANGUAGES 
AND PHILOSOPHY 

Grade VI 417,397 -£19470 

Principal lecturer 

— STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

. V • ■ £13,095 £16,467 . . , 

Applications are invited for tha above posts • 


‘ ^dl^tea^eMytechnicCouncu Would ■ 

; also: be pleased to hear of suitable candidates 
from third parties- : 

< Further particulars and application forms 
: may be obtained from The Staff Office* ■ 
T^nt^lsrtechidn.BiirtouStreet, • ■ 

i Nottinglypa NG14BU. - . > '■ V - •; . -i. ’ 
; flblephone 0602 418248 Rxt gbfeB), . ■ V 

dosing date for receipt of applications: -• •• 

. -li MUjjnilk iota* v 


THE POLYTECHNIC OF CENTRAL LONDON 

NEW BLOOD APPOINTMENTS 
— LECTURERS GRADE II 

COMPUTER AIDED ENGINEERING Ref A 

School oi Mechanical, Manufacturing and Materials 
Engineering. 

The successful applicant will have a research and/or 
industrial background and the ability to undertake 
teaching and research in various engineering applica- 
tions of computers. 

BIOTECHNOLOGY RefB 

School of Biotechnology 


pertiae in microbial physiology, biochemistry, genetics, 
molecular biology, biochemical and control engineer- 
ing would be particularly welcome. PCL is founder 
member of the Institute for Biotechnological Studies 
and the London Centre for Biotechnology. 

INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY IN 
MARKETING RefC 

Faculty of Social Sciences and Business Studies 
Applicants are invited for this exciting new post with 
special interest in one or more of the following areas: 
Business Communication, Information Systems, Market- 
ing Research. 

INFORMATION SYSTEMS DESIGN Ref D 

School of Computer Science 
The successful candidate will be expected to have a 
Research or Industrial background In Information 
Engineering and experience of large scale Information 
systems. Candidates must be able to teach systems 
design and software engineering at all levels and 
undertake course design, course development and 
research in Information engineering. 

COMPUTER ASSISTED LANGUAGE 
TEACHING RefE 

Faculty of Language 


Applications are Invited from graduate linguists with an 
interest In and enthusiasm for computer applications in 
language learning and teaching. Tne successful appli- 


cant must make contributions to existing leaching 
programmes (Arabic, Chinese, French, German, 
Italian, Russian, Spanish or Linguistics) and develop 
computer awareness. 

Salary scale; £8,586-£13,137 Inclusive of London 
Allowance. 

Application forma and further details i pan be 
obtained from the Personnel Office, PCL, 309 
Regent Street, London W1R 8AL. 

Please quota reference nb. 1 

CLOSING DATE: 12 MARCH 1905. 

PCL IS AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES EMPLOYES 

. (020713) 


NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE 
POLYTECHNIC 

FACULTY OF COMPUTING, ENGINEERING! AND 
SCIENCE 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF 
COMPOUND 

(GRADE VI EXTENDED) 

Salary Scale: £18,000 by 4 hcramerta to £20,483 par annum (lo ba 
wvtowatj wWi ofloct from 1.4.1 MB) 

Applcatloni ore tnvAad tor the above post from eendtdrtoa able to 
prwWe tMdwaHp to a vary tome department with a>i\8Wa™ble 
potential, The poraon appoImadwEI be requlrad to lead ih* aoocteflito . 
work and oho develop Wfloroualy a programme o( reiaarah and 
consultancy. 

The Dtpartaem 81 Conwithg oflorv a broad rwtflo d futMhnj •"dp"*: 
time cornea loading to BSc.MSc, HND. HNC and DSC PMlMjHJ™ 
dtvotoprtem la a rtew degree oourw In Irrtoniaflon TaeJmokwy wt4cn 
ta w4nQ nin )oWy with the Department d Bocbtaal ^ Qawonte 
. Engineering, 

Vm port m be bated al the Stafford alto of tha PoMoohflta N m 

: Bw'outafdrta of UwQwty Topn In a plaasant, aamHuraJ location. 

Mai,- qjt til, - 1 , 

Ctoa^ dota.tof appmwUona: llbi Naroh, 1808, ; . , . 



>; DUNDEE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Lectureship in Accountancy 




may be pay 


the Pereb m W Otftcer, 


i nmqggpr' 
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CITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
POLYTECHNIC 


Salary £20,502 


APPOINTMENT 
OF ASSISTANT 
DIRECTORS 


Post 1 - “Staffing” 

Post 2 - “External Affairs” 


Applications are Invited for these appointments 
which form an Integral part of the Polytechnic’s 
Directorate management team. 


The successful candidates will be concerned 
with the following: 


Post 1 - “Staffing" 

All aspects of the utilisation and deployment 
of academic staff together with development 
and research. 


Post 2- “External Affairs" 

Enhancement of links with Indu&tiy, 
commerce, the professions etc., and In 
publicising the work of tha Polytechnic. 

Persons wishing to be considered for these posts 
should contact W.S. Gale, Polytechnic Secretary, 
City of Birmingham Polytechnic, 'F Block, 

Perry Barr, Birmingham B42 2SU 
(telephone 021-356 9193 Extension 208) from 
whom further details and application forms are 
available. 


Closing date: 8th March, 1885. 

An Equal Opportunities Employer. 


^DERSFrELDPQLYTECKNIG 

Dept of Mechanical & Production Engineering 

L8 53^r!lS^ 1 ? OR lecturer in 

AUVANeED MANUFACTURING 
TECHNOLOGY AND/OR ENGINEERING 
DESIGN Ref: ACA565 


wimit, P'OPMUO* aaaodatod with dagroa aod mib-degne 

■ — 1 


^“Pokhqnlren 


Atmllanta ahaald have aome axparlenca In ManuTarfuring Tech. 




fcbrr TJI W uTT." rawirujg 

*5Tm Ma, 0Wi SL £11.175 -£15,128 (bar)-U4J)ei 

«e be jetonied )w 8 March IMS) 4 further deUtU from tha 
■JuT Ufna ^ The Polytaohoia, QuMnsgala, HqddenSeld EDI SDH. PI mm 


WourtyorHuminltlea 





business 


T&88IQE POLYTECHNIC 

: TlCTORER QME 11/ 
SENIOR LECTURER IN 

pubuc Administration 




The person 
on IneBA (I 


losote , haul'd be 


Senior Lecturer ‘A’ 
(Research) 

£12,777 -£16,104 


Applications are Invited from graduates 
™n research Interests In a scientific disci- 
pline related to physiotherapy, 


The poat Is located In the Department of 
Physiotherapy, The appointee will fadll- 


Plwalotherapy. The appointee will facili- 
tate the use of an jnvesMaBve approaoh to 
teaming In the BSo In Phyalotherapy and 
promote and participate in research Into 
phyalotherapy and health care. 

Ckwlng date tor receipt of applications Is 
lo March 1386. 


Senior Lecturer ‘A* 


Degree Course Leader 
In Phvalotheraov 


In Physiotherapy 

(Re-advertisement) 

£12,777 - £16,104 (PL equivalent) 

The Senior Lecturer will lead the course 


team In the operation and continuing 
PhyBlclherapy ^ ™ d0flre9 C0Ur8 ® « 


Further particular# and 


r -- v mm auuiivPUVIl 

f® r above two posts may be 
obtained from tbe Secretary and Trea- 
surer at tiw addreae below. 

?6ApS d 10B6 f ° r r8CelPl 01 app,loatlons 18 


(020760) 

THE 

QUEEN’S COLLEGE 
GLASGOW m 

1 Park Drive.Glaegow. G3 6LP Wlw 
Tel: 0U-3S4SM). SfKL 
A Scottish Central Institution. 





OXFORD POLYTECHNIC 
DEPARTMENT OF 
ESTATE MANAGEMENT 


OXFORD POLYTECHNIC 
Faautty ol Modim Studln 
DMIIM of Lav. PtUtlM A EcmooUcs 

Lflcturar/Satilor Lecturer/ 


Lecturer 11/ 
Senior Lecturer 
in Law 


Principal Lecturer 
In Economics 


Pot! Ref No: SLL 


The person appointed should . 
have teaching experience In 
property law In Its wider aspects 
and have a record of research or 
related activity. Teaching will be 
(o'student8 In Estate 
Management and may be 
required on other courses In the 
Polytechnic. 

Further details arid application 
forms may ba obtained from 
The Staffing Office, Oxford : 
Polytechnic, Gipsy Lane, 
Haadlngton, Oxford, 0X3 OBP 
- Oxford (0865) M777 Ext. 
364. 


Closing date for applications: 
March 10th. 

Salary tmip 1 

Lecturer II: £7, 548-El 2.099 - 
Senior Lecturer: £11 .175- 
£14,061 

■; (001712) 


Post LPE II 

Th# Department teaches L^wv, 
PoHtlca and, ‘Economica to 
honours degree level ^ tfie 
Pdytecbnlo'8 Modular Pogrde 
Course. The Department 
requires a person with compe- 
tence ; ln, and preferably 
oxperienoa of, tha use of com- 
puters in economic analysis 
and the teaching of eebnomtoa.' 
and able to teeob both Introduc- 
tory courses and more 
advanced courses in a special- 
ist Held, • ■ 

Salary scale: Lecturer II: ' 
£?,549-£12t099 Senior Leo- 
turer: £1 f,176-£14,061 PrinoL 
pal Lecturer; £13,O05-£l 8,487 
Further particulars and 
application form from: Staff- 
ing Office, Oxford Poly- 
technic, Gipsy Lane, Head- 
Ington, Oxford 0X3 OBP. 
Telephone - Oxford (0665) 
64777 Ext 404 to whom 
appflqatkine, giving names 
of throe retereas, should be 
returned by.m March 


Colleges and Institutes of Higher 
Education ■ 



Westminster college pxford 

wish## tb^ appoint with effect from 
; laf September 1965 • 


LECTURERII/SENIOR LECTURER 
CHILDREN WITH SPECIAL NEEDS 


LECTURER li/SENlOR LECTURER 

. • ■• • - .SCIENCE. • ^ ■ 


rypilUOllVMOWV >■ inn .MIVMIVW 

.experterxte of Primfijy echoote. The appoteted petaph will 
- be b member of, arjd cpnlflbuile to thh Work qf a tsartVof staff 


Involved vflth Primoryi courses In botli the Initial Tdficper 
Training end In-Service Educe tion programmes. 


Further detatlo from the Prfndpal'a Secretary, Westminster 
College, North MkMy, Oxford 0X2 9AT> Tpl: (0866} 
247644.- - v- V- 




BHwM 




vlalon emparlance would ba an 
advantaga. 


i a^?.« n ) t ^3 n . u, - rorrom 


aalory Scnloi UI* £7.948 - 
£11.179 (bar) - £ia,09B per 
annum. sL £17.175 - £13, IBB 


(bar) - £14,061 par annum. 
The appointment will ba made 
on *1' 1 ■ appropriate saala 


accord ina to rolovant pravloua 
aarvlce/axperlanaa. (Praaraa- 
alon from tha LII acala to tha 
SL acala la In accordonca with 
the provUlona At tho Burnham 
Further Education Report). 


For forth or detail! and an 
application form, to be ro- 


appucanon lorm, to ba ra- 

S turned by II March 1B8B. 
oaaa cotact tha Persannal 
rrico. JBrlatol Polytachnlc, 


orrice, Brtatoi Polytachnlc, 
Coldharbour Lana, Front hay, 
Driotol or ring Brlatol 696261 , 
Bxt. B 16 or 217. 


Plaaaa quota Itefaranca 
Number 1/1 46 ir> all aom- 
munlcattona, (923 TO) H3 


Research and 
Studentships 


Ring’s College 
London (KQC) 




POSTGRADUATE 

RESEARCH-, 

OPPORTUNITIES 


Applications nj-a Invited 
»i-om praduatoa with t good . 
honour a degree. In electrical or 
i“°WMlc .Mjalnaarfrip or a 
rale tad aubJSCt, and from f|naJ • 
year itudAnta, for poatgradu- 

SS , ,-”F e “ r ^ , ,J n 

following flatdai 


<1* MicroPro caaoor and Mlnl- 
S"4Piitar Abplloa Ilona, In- 
cluding knowledga-basad tyi- 
tama, rpultJprocaaaar ayatama 
aod alda far the diiablqd. , 


fit); Physical Electron lea, In- . 
eluding an ml conductor fab- 
W* a «A« hjgh-apead . 
digital .ayatama.; 


(Ill) Communication, Includ- 
ing terra# trial digital radio 
“hUH** eommunfcatlona 

irVttnil! 


(lv) Microwave Circuit#, tn- 
dudiho miorowava unpllfita, 


oaclllatora and mic- 
ro* crip techniques. 


(v> Tnotru plantation and S(g- 
ultrasonic Imaging, ... 


JA comprabanalva 

aaafflis: 


without c)}arga. 


jhouJd be , aont 
* Ci A.O. Chftpnma, Sloe- 
fro nib and Blactrloal Bnilnear- 


M tthHb 


University of .. 
Durham 

Department DfChatnla try 


» l! Jk » •. 

f tllfo^ltato r f ronlpiaxa^' 

(4 h*D*Brdund in OrgSnombUil- 

sBaafflsir- ,n assay; 

would ^bS an j^vantalTo^.Tbi 

vnV (Ph^if. nd P t B ?' 

' £« ranga £7.380 V 


b l?- l _I.Suutlianinfun 

Iw, nil. 

MNIV1-KS1TY 


RESEARCH ASSISTANT IN 
ENQINEERINQ MATERIALS 


A Research Assistant is available 
In the sub-department si 
engineering materials lor work 
concerned with (he growth and 

B riles ol Df-crystals ol 
-basB supariiloys. The 
bl-oystals will be manufadured at 
RAE Ivestockbul all oilier aspeds 
oi the work will ba carried out In 
Southampton. 

Applicants should have a good 1st 
degree In materials engineering or 
.an associated subject, or have 
relevant practical experience In 
this Held. Starling salary will bs 
£7.520 p.a. am) registration lor s 
higher degree Is expected. 


Applications (In duplicate) giving 
a oriel curriculum vllas and lha 


names ol two ralerass should ba 
sent to: D.A.8. Copland, The 


Southampton, 
iNHT Quoting Ref: 2031, 


University of 
Bradford 


RESEARCH 
A8SISTANTSHIP 
IN QUEUEING 
THEORY 


Application# era Invited for 
the above SERC funded pan 


(available far two yaara) In the 
Byatems POrformnnCB Modell- 


ing Itaaoarch Ora up- Tha iuc- 
caaiful candidate will work In 


conjunction with other group 
member* on the analyala of 
queueing network model# of 


computer ayatama and com- 
munication networks. Candi- 
dates should have a goad 


Honour* degree and prefer- 
ably hold a Ph.D- (or be 
nearing completion) with re- 
levant experience in Opera- 
tions Research particularly 
Quaualno Theory. 


Application forma and 


Univeraity of London m 


Courses 


University of 
' Eteaez ■ 


Department of Sociology 


DOCTORAL 

PROGRAMMES. 


_..The Department bffera a 
foil programme or tralnlna In 
quqnMtatlva and qualitative 
research maUioda, Including 


■ — -v .™»iuu., ■nsiuDiag 

computing technique* and *u- 
pervfalcu, In the main branch 


Pervfalon in tha main branchea 
aooial policy and 
aoalal hlaFory. with over SO 
doctoral Student* and 33 rui]- 
Mrna .staff working In rielda 
fttth aa davqlopmnnfc, aandai 
ai vision n. deviance, medicine 


f dlvUIana. deviance, medicine 
jeory, aoalal stratification, 
•o oociolOQy or Boats rn 
uropa and the USA. 


3* w UUSUnl 

B uropa and tha USA, and 
urbtn/imnil aoclolbgy, the De- 
part man t providaa a atlmulat- 
l"J JK? voriod environment 
for thau wishing to embark 
or 


,_..,,**dtenUal a Puli can ta are 
Invited to attend a One Day 
Barnlnsr on Postoraduata Re- 
■aorch, which wQl be held at 


March, which wUi be held at 
during which 
there will been opportunity to 
Bpoclflq rasa arch In- 
K Ql * *? ,B « rn »ore 
aHy 1 * 1 Ul * DBparlment'genar- 


Further details available 
top Aisle- 

JJHeS), Department or 
Sociology, _ University or 


aocioiogy. University or 

KE‘ta§SSF“" co/3 ia 


University of 
■ . ’ Bradford 
Postgraduate School of 
• Social Analyala . 


, "rti" Sehbbl of Social Anojy- 

y “ r hni-tlrne 

• . MjSo.IN ■ 

■* RACE RELATIONS 
and community 
studies 

v^WpjLOMAIN 
RACE RELATIONS 

and community 

STUDIES 




.p JE£3^: SSSS^SSB 'SS 

from: Tha Admie® 

.. SBOTyrery, Postgraduate 

■SfiMdS&aSgj 


west Yarkamre 
gP 7 Closing date BO 

H*t. a/9| V . , 
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Courses continued 



THE CITY UNIVERSITY 

DEPARTMENT OF ARTS POLICY & 
MANAGEMENT 
1985/6 

M.A. IN ARTS MANAGEMENT IN 
EDUCATION 

A new degree course, in its second year, Involving close study 
of the Interaction of education and the professional arts and 
designed for those Involved in the promotion of the arts In 
education. The teaching on this part-time two-year course la 
in the evenings and on Saturday mornings. A good first 
degree or equivalent la required with several years experience 
In the field; 

Thla Is a poolable course and applicants may therefore apply 
to their local authority for support. 

The Department also offers M.A. courses In Arts Administra- 
tion and Llbrarlanshlp & Arts Administration and hopes to 
offer an M.A. In Museum & Gallery Administration from Octo- 
ber 1985. It i8alao hop ad to be able to offer all M.A. courses on 
e full-time (1 year) as well as part-time basis. 

Further particulars and application forma may ba obtained 
from Jana Pur kiss. Department of Arts Policy & Management 
The City University, Level 12, Froblaher Crescent Barbican, 
Silk Street London EC2Y 8HB. 

Please send a 9" x 12" S.A.E. 

(020764) 


KING'S COLLEGE LONDON (KQC) 
University of London 

FACULTY OF EDUCATION 


the Chelsea College Cflrtre tor Science and Malhemafloa Education 
present Khig’s College Faculty of Edxation 

ADVANCED COURSE FOR TEACHERS 

Courses for Milters’! Degrees, taken over 1 year MMIme or 2 yean part-time 
(evenings) ere available In the following subjects: 

Health Education. Mathematics Education, Religious Education, Science Education 
and Urban Education. 

There ere also modular courses In which a part-time (evenings) course can ba spread 
over 2 to 4 years: iheee Involve elements of achool-baied work In chosen topics and 
available In Science Education and Mathematics Education. 

.. In all of 
eludlse in 


are available In Science wueaoon ana Mmnemeucs rajcanon. 

Training for Master of Philosophy or Doctor of Philosophy to also titered 
Uie above areas end In other curriculum, social science and foundation ad 


education. 


tree ate welcomed from potential part-time or fuK-Hma research students, and 
" ly from those who would wish to be nominated for E8RC studentships. 



guiitufle nvm WUIU ivuv IV ■■■ ’ 

(reoognlsed for secondment under DE8 Long Course arrangements}. 


Further Information from Ihe Administrative Secretary Centre for Sclenoe and 
Mathematics Education. Bridges Place, London SW8 4HR (tel. 01-738 3401) or the 
Higher Degrees Secretary, Faculty of Education. Strand, London WC2R 2L3 (tel. 
01-636 54m) 

(020763) 


For Sale and Wanted 


YOU’D BETTER MOVE FAST!!!!!!! 

to catch this SPECIAL OFFER from Felix 

FAST LEARNER - the authoring system for designing and 
running Computer Based Training programmes on AooleslR 
on INTRODUCTORY OFFER. 

No programming knowledge needed, just your teachlm 
skills, an Apple lie and accessories. . * 

If you place your order BEFORE March 16th, 1985, FAST 
LEARNER will ba yours for only £149.00 + VAT 

Orders to: FAST LEARNER OFFER 
Felix Learning Systems 
25/27 Farrlngdon Road, London EC1M 3HA 
* * * • 

Further bargains 

In Interactive Video Components 

We currently have some equipment surplus to our require- 
ments, Including Apple micros and peripherals, SONY 
U-Matlcs, micro/video Interfaces, monitors, tables, etc. 
REDUCTIONS OF 50%-70% illllf 

Contact Felix Learning Systems for details, 

01 -404 5041 or write to the address above. (p&w) 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ASTON IN BIRMINGHAM 
Department of Modern Languages 
and 

Language Studies Unit 

POSTGRADUATE 
COURSE 1985-86 

MSc and DIPLOMA In TEACHING ENGLISH FOR SPECIFIC 
PURPOSES 

1 -year full-time MSc Course or 6-month Diploma Course, 
containing studies of English Language, of methodology 
and course design and of a range of options. 


Colleges and Institutes of Higher 
Education continued 


CAMBRIDGE 

INSTITUTE 

OF 

EDUCATION 


ila codree"are®SllSii@'lr6 m : 
- Admissions Tutor 
Language Studies Unit 
Department of Modem Languages 
University of Gosta Green 
Birmingham B4 7ET 


1 
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University of 
Hull 

Dapartmf n’t of Social Policy 
and rror«Mlo>Ml Sturt lee 

• 1 m.a. '' 
CRIMINOLOGY 
ftLSeJDIPLOMA * 
HEALTH 

ADMINISTRATION 
AND RESEARCH 

(Part-ttna/fuD-Uraei 

Applications era fovttod ror 
(tars 
and 

and 

TUU-tlme 
— mo). Tttpy 

atudents Tntandlag 1 to U ?ntar°a 


tha , two jau«ht maa 
•Wifi In Criminology 
Haallh. • Administration • 
Kaaaarch (pna yaar T " 

qr tw p yaua part- tin, 

-n«r. 
KiSiSSfiP «wUU|art ©frfcar* 


The University of ■' 
.Leeds 

M.A. IN HEALTH 
SERVICES STUDIES 

: Full-time and 
Part-time 

ApUutlona ara Invited 
from pood Honour* graduates 
In the social. - economic and 
bahavioural laJancaa. manage- . 
mane, nu»lqg or related 
suitably 


employed' Ini 
aervlcea. A 


Jret. profaaaional quyilirica- 


wlytch UKltdi over one.caleni 
oar year' (two <ys*rJ> part, 

Uma), provides opporlunltlea 
for those .who are interested 
In health -related careers, re- 


search or, training, "to apeiclai- 
lat; in Health Adralnl»lS-»U 0 n 
or Health PJeanlIng, The 
rip lira e has K8RC end MRC 
Quota statue. 



'#!¥ 


:.y*g- B 


REMINDER 
COPY FOR CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS IN 
: THE T.H.E.S. 
SHOULD ARRIVE NOT 

Monday preceeding 


As a result of the retirement of Mr E J T Brennan 


r-r- -a 


entirely new post, the Institute Invites applications 
for the three tutorial posts with effect from 1st 
September or 1st October 1985 or 1st January 
1986. The Institute is a centre for in-service 
, education and research serving principally six 
LEAs InEast Anglia. It has cbnsfderable 
. reputation for school-based.research and this is 
,' an' Integral part of a number of its courses. The 
' ; Institute has a strong record of collaboration with 
■ LEAs In the evaluation of their development 
. projects arid each Of the tutors appointed can 
expact to be Involved In this type of work In . 
addition to teaching and developing courses .. 

. ' within the MA, Advanced Diploma, one-term and 
short course programmes. The posts are: 

1. SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 

‘J : This . tutor will be responsible for major units ' 

’■ within MA and Advanced Diploma Courses and 
. will supervise a number of research students 
7 undertaking either Individual studies or 


V. I 


'• v >*** ! » age range is essential ana. this shouk 

; : f: i ^^|W wfth;kndwledge and; ex^riprte&of : . : i; 

‘ - development arid; evaluation jnthlsHeld/ '"' '*• 


J 


2. PERSONAL AND 
SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 

This tutor will make contributions across the 
spectrum of Institute courses and will be Involved 
in supervision of research and evaluation. There 
is an Immediate need to develop further work with 
teachers of pupils with learning or behavioural 
difficulties In the ordinary school but the tutor's 
contribution will not be. limited to this group. 
Expertise will be sought Jn personal and social 
development and wide experience of guidance 
and support of pupils in school will be expected. 


3. EDUCATION OF 
CHILDREN 8-13 

This post lays an emphasis on children’s learning 
In the middle years of schooling. Requirements 
. for the post' are a substantial curriculum strength 
(mathematics could be an advantage In this 
respect) and the ability to contribute to courses 
about children with special needs In the ordinary 
school. The tutor will be responsible for units In s 
number of oourses within the Institute 
programme as well as research supervision end 
evaluation activities. 


Salary on the scale £9, 860-£15,930 

For further particulars, write Mining the 
appropriate post, to the Secretary, Cambridge 
Institute of Education: Shaftesbury Road,: . 

; Cainbrldge CB 2 £BX (telephone 0223 69631) 
,t; t6. whom applications should be sent by 12 
March, :• 

( 02 OWU 




TMTbR JN PASfOF^ 

: J '." to tediuto [q ^nNilin^ and 

; awtet In Jhq 8upervtelpii:Df ttolnlqg fw minlfiteflal^ludents. 

.. / Tito applicant mufll ba a graduate to theokjfly yrttti p&feral 
axpeHerice .; (Closing Date March, 1 #8 ) *■ \ 


• BrettonHaU ; 

"to the Uid versity of • 
Leeds) 


lot Council 


of. 



< / LECTURER : : 

IN DANCE AND i V 

movement ;l v ; 

T> ■ Salary C7 ,848 to <14.061 , * . 

' ' • Bb 9 v f - i»otur«*h|p 

•^SSL! B * c !H D ®‘* rf fling*, move. I-- 
r. • • gyt? y ^iipinm dmmo, i»«IAiy |- 
, B,A ; 46oma. qouraM, ' I ; ; 


; Lancaster 


MjEl 


, 5ogS?h"r . 

. dnyalopmartt oPP° riu ^ 




T 
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Colleges and Institutes of 
Higher Education continued 


Testing Services I Icvdopmcnt (>|fi cor 


c. £14,000 West End 

RZS“ e p: B rt S:« am ° Ur I "' iU ■ ,ria, 

This additional post is forthe development and promotion orthe 
Industrial Training and Testing Services which include: 

• a consultancy service on achievement measurement' 

• the provision of training courses in testing techniques. 
Applicants should: 

• have had several years experience in the development or 
achievement measures; 

• have the ability to explain cleprly the requirements of test 
development to non-experts, both in informal discussions ond 
in formal presentations and to prepare reference materials for 
thairuse; 

• hold a degree preferably in Psychology, and have a working 
knowledge of statistics as applied to test theory; 

9 have a dynamic approach to marketing activities; 

• ideally have had experience in Bn industrial or commercial 
setting. 

Send full C. V. or ask for an application form from the 
Personnel Officer, City & Guilds of London Institute 76 
Portland Place, London WIN4AA or telephone 01-S80 3050. 

City and Guilds 

C+3 

S. MARTIN’S COLLEGE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 
LANCASTER 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
IN PRIMARY EDUCATION 

Kea Pf Sd W 01011 f undertake research In 

to attract funds and to make a significant 
contribution to the College s Initial and Inservlce courses. 

S&fn h ?hi d n5m ve S « b i S J ant L al ’ eucce 88ful and recent 
2C ma X fIeld and p° ssess a major primary 

SS!^d£gS?e J approprla ‘ 0 qua,,flcatlon ,n 

ttfiJSTSSB ^.fppl^^tontorma are available 

3JD ComniafaH «« 1 if' ff a * na College, Lancaster LAI 
16 March 1P 8ted 8ppl,catlon forms should be returned by 


| IS March, 

Buckinghamshire 
County Council 

Education Department 

Buckinghamshire 

CoileBTeof 
Higher Education 
WuegjAlegan^a^d, 

School of Engineering 

‘h«rSfiowin2 n £5F Inv,tod for 

early dale. rilled at ep 

8ENIOR LECTURER 

microprocessors 

to Whom ap- . 


* houI 

Sap^.jgs;" - 


Boieible. 

HB 


THE 


•H.E.S. 





College of St. Mark 
& St. John 


Christ Church College 
of Higher Education 
Canterbury 



LECTURER 
AND ADVISER 
IN PRIMARY 
RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 

This la u joint appointment 
In association with the ICont 
Education Committee con- 
cerned both with tha provi- 
sion or on advisory service and 
resource centre for tearhar* 
and with the teaching or 
caursos offered by the Col- 
lege- These courses Include 
B.A., B. Ed. end B.Sc. do- 
Braes. P.Q.c.E., advanced di- 
ploma unci higher degrees. 

Salary: Lecturer ll/Senlor 
Lecturer £7,3 40 . £14.061 
?:?• . Appointment to taka 
arfect from beginning of 
academic year 1 989 . 

. . F°r Further details write to 
Mrs Jean Long, Personal 
Assistant to Principal, Christ 
Church Colleufl. Canterbury 
enclosing a stamped addressed 
envelope, to whom eppllcn- 
tlons should be aent not Inter 
than 11 Marrh. (523261 H8 


Colleges of Further Education 


FURTHER EDUCATION STAFF 
COLLEGE 

Coombe Lodge, Blagdon, Bristol 

Applications are Invited for Ihe new post of 

DIRECTOR OF STUDIES 

to taka effect from 1st September 1985 

The Staff College, which serves local authorities and 
FHE establishments throughout the UK, Is at an exciting 
stage of expansion and development. 

The Director of Studies will be responsible for the pro- 
gramme of conferences, seminars and workshops. 
He/she should have the qualities of an Imaginative 
leader. 

Salary: Burnham FE Head of Department Grade VI: 
£17, 397-El 9,170. 

Further particulars from The Registrar and Clerk to 
the Governors. 

Closing date for applications: Friday. 22nd March, 
1985. 

(020760) 


Industry and Commerce 


EDUCATIONAL 

DESIGNER 


CENTRAL LONDON 


CIRCA £15,000 


SOUTHAMPTON INSTITUTE 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENT OF 
MATHEMATICS AND 
COMPUTING 

Ul OR SENIOR LECTURERS IN: 

(i) Systems Analysis and 
’ Design; 

(fi) Information Technology. 

Salary Seals: 

Lli E7.648-E1 2,099, 

SL £11,175-£1 4,061 (bar 
point £13,281). 

Further details and an 
application form avail- 
able from The Personnel 
Officer, Southampton In- 
stitute of Higher Educa- 
tion, East Park. Terrace,-: 
Southampton, 809 4WW. 
Telephone 0708 29381 
Ext. 312. . i, 

. (020781) 


Ealing College of 
Higher Education 
St. Mary’s Road, 

Ealing, W6 

London Buroifph of Ealing 

V. 1 ' ASSISTANT . 

COLLEGE 
; , COUNSELLOR 

20 hours phr week for 36 . 
weeks dor anniim U tha rata of 
• £4.36 per hour; 

A . vacancy a*lata for a • 

e rt-tlma qualified counsellor .. 

assist with Uie eoMnaaillng 
and Whifara work Id tha Col- 

■. lego. . •>• . 

• ' ’ The phot la : non-e*Eob-. ■ 

. Uahed, 

filist quote rsroranca BD 
| .'384. 

detain a date b;9.89 ; ‘ . • / •• 

>!> • :■ Appllohtlon forms ijsnd'- 
further .details famine ChlW 
. Admlnlatratlye Offtoar. . . ■ 

’eh), Bsiipg.^i i eop . of ft' Ht2 r : , 


Arthur Andersen & Co Is an International Firm of Accountants and Management Consultants providing a 
wide range of professional services to clients In Industry, commerce and .the Public Sector. 

FoHowIng an Internal promotion, we now seek to appoint an educational designer to assist the London ' 
Accounting and Audit Division Training Department of Arthur Andersen & Co. • Reporting to th* Director 
of Training the successful candidate will be ekpected to consult with . Executive level personnel in planning, 
designing and developing training programmes. In addition, the successful candidate wftl supervise staff, 
training designers and line personnel engaged on course development. 

Candidates, male or female, and aged. 25-30 should hold a university degree and preferably, a further 
qualification in psychology or education. Preference will be given to candidates with significant commercial 
and technical experience In educational design. The personality to communicate effectively at all levels is 
essential as are proven supervisory and analytical skills. 

We believe this represent an excellent opportunity for a planned career move by an ambitious young 
professional in this field. Prospects for career advancement are first class and salary will be negotiated at 
the level Indicated above. There will be occasional travel abroad. ! 

Applications, which will be treated in the strictest confidence, 

should be sent in the form of a detailed Curricufm Vitae to:-r~ . 

Mrs E« B. Vale, ApTWITl? 

Arthur Andersen & Co„ . 

I Surrey Street, ANDERSEN 

London WC2R IPS. 


Colleges and Institutes of Technology 


HAMPSHIRE 


education committee. 



BASINGSTOKE TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
■ , ; : (Groups) 

1 i 1 : reference FE/BTOWH - 

; BROCKENHURSTYTERTIA^R 

: COLLEGE ; - : 

(Groups) 

'• reference' FOBC/TY . .• 


PAISLEY COLLEGE 


_^_AStoltiafrCenl ral InstlmUon 1 

PROFESSOR AND HEAD OF 
DEPARTMENT OF 
COMPUTING SCIENCE 

' <S? te, V 




cjua to promollonand retiremer^l respeollvaly. 

Application forihbVand full partlotilarf, which must' be 
returned by Frldiiy, 8th MarCh lSSS, may be i obtained front The 
County Education Officer. The Caetle, Wlncheefdr/ Harita, 
8023 BUG, quoting the. reference which fa appllbable to the 

sgjjroprfate poet. • , ; s .• (ogett) 



















jcAaoi; 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


Administration 


SCHOOL BURSAR 

MIDDLE EAST 

CIRCA £30,000 pa TAX FREE 

PACES (RECRUITMENT CONSULTANCY DIVISION) have been Inslmctad by one of the largest 
schools In the Middle East to recruit a BURSAR, for September 1885. 

The annual tax free salary of circa £30.000. rent free accommodation, medical benefits, return air 
fares and other Incentives give some Idea of the calibre of person we are seeking. 

The main responsibilities include the day to day administration ol the schools finances, buildings, 
vehicles, stock and registration. 

The successful candidate will, on appointment, be a member of the Senior Management Team of 
the school, and will almost certainly be a graduate, with considerable experience at a senior level, of 
administration in either an Education Authority, an Institute of Higher Education or a large school, 
either in the U.K. or overseas. 

Previous overseas experisnce would be an advantage. Candidates who meet these exacting 
requirements should send 2 copies of their CV's (with photographs), together with the names of 2 
referees (one of whom must be present or Iasi employer) and a stamped addressed envelope to: 

DEPARTMENT J, PACES 

6b ECCLEBTON GARDENS, ST HELENS, WA10 3BN 
Further details will then be forwarded to selected candidates within 21 days of the closing date. 
Closing date 4 MARCH 1985. Interviews in London 3 APRIL. (osotzti 


Colleges of Further Education 
continued 


/ “f / ft SCHOOL CURRICULUM 

/=» If I jljj DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE 

I „\ I I f!!! In association with: 

» Association for Science Education 

l Northern Ireland Council for Educational 
Development 

The Secondary Solenae Curriculum Review 

Following I he appointment of the current Director, Dr R W West, to a 

senior post with ILEA, applications ere Invited for the post of 

DIRECTOR 

ol IMs well established and funded programme of curriculum research 
and development The new director will be responsible for overseeing the 
completion of current programmes of work, centraly and In association 
wttft teacher work! no groups in over eighty local education authorities In 
England. Wales, and Northern Ireland. In addition hafehe wll be 
responsible for the dfseetnlnatron end aftercare ol the Review until 
August 1989. 

The successful candidate will be expected to domonsbato 

• a sound knowledge of current developments In secondary education 

• a sound knowledge and practical experience of curriculum 


a strong commitment to Science lor Al 


wwyrerge ui4,iwn: wss unauang Ei^OQper annum London 


North Yorkshire County Council 

NORTH RIDING COLLEGE 
SCARBOROUGH 

The College which is concerned principally with PRIMARY 
EDUCATION Is seeking to make the following appointments 
from September 1985: 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
(Professional Studies) 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
(Educational Studies) 

LECTURER II/SENI0R LECTURER 
(Educational Studies) 

LECTURER II/SENI0R LECTURER 
(Geography) 

Salary: Principal Lecturer £1 3,095-El 6,487, Lecturer ll/Senlor 
Lecturer £7, 548-El 4,081 , depending on experience. 

Further particulars and application forms available from The 
Principal (Appointments), North Riding College, Filey Road, 
Scarborough YOU 3AZ (Tel: Scarborough 382392). Closing 
date for receipt of applications Friday, 15th March 1985. 

(020788) 


Wtowftrehf, tta successful candidate may wish to apply for secondment 
on present salary plus an allowance. 

Application forms and further detail from: 

Mrs Ann Stewart 


Nswcomte House 


Telephone 01-2291234 Ext 202/3 
Ctosihg data: Friday ,2 2nd March 1985 


NATIONAL ADVISORY BODY 

for 

PUBLIC SECTOR HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

, 1- COMPUTER -OFFICER — To be . responsible for the 

.running of computer services within NAB; and willing to 
w*tortak8 8onr>9 programming. 

r ; • '% ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER — To be a member of the 
team supporting the work of the Assistant Secretary 
"• (Academic). \.y . 

3l A DMINISTHATtVE- OFFICER t- To be a member of the 
team supporting the work of the Principal Administrative 
Officer. •, t j i : -., . . . 

1 the. range £9.906-£13,362, phis £1,41? London 


-V>. ' 

!.'• ' : Vi •' pao7i«j 


Overseas continued 


UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 
Department of Buiinui 
Administration 
Durban 

Applications are Invited from 
bly qualified persons reganSnsrt 
sex, religion, race, colow * 
national origin lor appointment b 
thepostof 

Lecturer In Buslneit 
Administration 

The appointment carries an Om. 
tlva salary package, details ofwueh 
are obtainable from Ihe Sta&n 
Section on request. The 
offered win be determined acood 
Ing to the qualifications and* 
experience of the aucceufj 
applicant. 

Application forma, further parucu- 
lara of Ihe post and InformaBonen 
pension, medical aid, group baur- 
ance, service bonus of 93% dens 
month's salary, staff bursary, hou- 
Ing loan and subsidy schemas, lore 
leave conditions and trave k* 
expenses on first appointment u 
oblatnabie (ram the Bwrato 
South African Universities Ofa 
Chichester House, 278 Hrt 
Holborn. London WC1V7HEoth 
Registrar, University of Nate, Kbig 
George V Avenue, Durbar, s«A 
Africa, 4001, with whom sppfcfr 
tions, on the prescribed form, mud 
be lodged not later than 29 Nirti) 
1986 quoting the reference DISK, 


KING SAUD UNIVERSITY 
RIYADH, SAUDI ARABIA 

COLLEGE OF COMPUTER 
AND INFORMATION SCIENCES 

Academic appointments 

Professors, 
Associate Professors, 

a re available in the College of Computer and Information 
Sciences, on one year renewable contracts, tenable from 27th 
July 198 5. 

Applicants should be Ph.D. holders and/or holders of academic 
titles from sanredlted universities. 

The College of Computer & Information Sciences (where the 
language of Instruction Is English) has the following departments: 
(1) Computer Engineering (2) Computer Science 
(3) Computer Technology (4) Information Science. 

■ Benefits Include: 

* Taxfrae salaries (based on qualifications and experience). 

* Monthly transport allowance. 

* Relocation allowance. 

* Free furnished accommodation or housing and furniture 
allowance. 

* Free yearly return air tickets for Incumbent and family. 

* Children's educational allowance (non Arabic speakers only). 

* Free medicat/denlal oare covering family 

* 60 days annual pra-pald leave. . 

* End of service gratuity. . . 

Application forms are available by writing to the following 

end r ^B^u B 4lTthefdv C rt! l9fla *° Wh, ° h m wlBh to W 1 * 

Ms Carmel Dohnaahle 

■ King Baud University Office, 

■ j - 29 Selgreve Square '• . " 

London SW1X8QB 

: ONLYSUCCESSFULAPPUCANTSW1LL BE NOTIFIED 


^ - TheUniVeYstty bf 


UiW(iA ptijay | . 

hequirai ' " ‘A : ; . . 

; PAHTTIME 




arms in 
ourrial 



NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF SIN GAPORE 
Department of Botany |TK| 

Applications are invited for appointment to a rr5*2rl 

LECTURESHIP 

in the Department of Botany 

Candidates should have a PhD degree and who are trained in «* 
or more of the following areas: plant molecular biology, recombi- 
nant DNA-technology, plant organelle biology, artificial gene 
transfer systems in relation tq plant breeding. 

Preference will be given to candidates with both teaching and 
research experience. . . . , _ ( 

AtjiTOtil gpstf emoluments range from S $30,660 to S$63,Sffl. IM “ 
Initial amount depending on the candidate's qualification and 
experience. (STG£1 = S$2.49 approx.) 

Leave and medical benefits are provided. Under the Unhcrshfi 
Academic Staff Provident Fund Scheme, the staff member and 
the University are each required to contribute at the present rale 
of 25% of his salary, the contribution of the staff member and the 
University being subject loa maximumofS$l,250permoaibuA 
S$l,750 per month respectively. The sum standing to ihe elan 
member's credit in the Fund is tax-free and may be withdraw 
when the staff membci leaves Siflgapore/Malaysla permanently- 
Depending on the type of contract offered, other benefits rosy 
Include: a scttling-ln allowance of S$ 1,000 (single) or S 52 ,OCO 
(married), subsidized housing at nominal rentals ranging tr°o 
SS120 to SJ216 p.m., education allowance for up to three cm- 
dren, subject to a maximum of S$10,000 per annum per cfow, 
passage assistance and baggage allowance for the iransporlalk® 
of petsonal effects to Singapore. Staff members may unctert»K 
consultation work, subject to the approval of the University, ew 
retain consultation fees up to a maximum of 60% of their P 05 * 
annual emoluments In any one year. 

Application forma and further information on terms and ceodF 
tions of service may be obtained from 
The Director NUS Overseas Office 

Personnel Department do Singapore High Commlri® 5 
National University of in London 
.Singapore J , 5 Chesham Street 

Kent Ridge : London SWl UK 

Singapore 051* Teh 01-235 4562 


Civilization, wishes to proceed with a" 
■ L . ■appointmentofa.,. . 

FULL PROFESSOR Of 
EUROPEAN HISTORY 




Apfeliqatlons are Irtylted from . Scholars pursuing 
Search In the hlsioiy df Europe In. the fSth.CeiW 

|hfj history of relations inthat cepiurybetween Eure 
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Overseas continued 


FEDERAL UNIVERSITY OF 
TECHNOLOGY 
IMO STATE, NIGERIA 
ACADEMIC AND NON-ACADEMIC 
STAFF VACANCIES 

AppltcaBorw are invited (ram quoMed candidates to fill Uw 
vaosnt posts of Professors, Readers. Senior Laotursis, 
LHtursrs I and II (n any of Ihs foliowing areas of 
ipscUMton; 

SCHOOL OP MANAGEMENT TECHNOLOGY! 

MwflltM Managemonl/Tschnology 
TranaportaDofi Manaasmsnt Tearotoov 
Pnjad Manaosmsnl Taohnotooy 
FkWKlaJ Managamant & Accounting 
Pareomal MansgsniBnt 
MarkafingManagemant 
Indusblamtf uefon Managsmant 
OpBfBHonal, flesoarch/Comxttef Systems. 

Prstersnoa rtl be tfven to Candldatea wtth flrat degnes In 
Engtoaring/Tsomology which has relevance to area of 


MNESAL 9TIJDIES UNIT (LECTURERS 1 A M ONLY) 
Econanica wflh spadalaallon In Econometrics 
Industrie Economics 

Rssouice Economica and Mineral Economics 

SCHOOL OP AGRICULTURE AND AGRICULTURAL 

TECHNOLOGY! (PROPE8SORIR BADERS ONLY) 

Animal Production 

Want Breedng 

Agricultuiti Economics 

Forestry 

Ftehoriea 

JJPTO 8EMOR LECTURERS ONLY) 

Agricmure] Dsvelopmarrt and Policy 
Agronomy 

AgifctAiiral Extenalon 
Crop Production 
Animal Products 

BgOXOFBHGtNEERING AND ENGINEERING 

AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING PROGRAMMES: 

BlflIn “ ,rn « Technology: 

Farm Power 

Fann Machinery 

Bectrio Power and Precasslng. 

f&fra W oSri BlB,na * fln9 T#ohnol °flY t°P to ®en*or 

H ^W^Conaarvallon Enoinaaring 
OTL WJQjNfiERSIG PROGRAMMES; 

nobfly w PuMo ™“ 1,h 


Is and Tranapoftetlon 

^Utea, Urijari and Hegkmsl Planning, 


PRtKMiEa? 1 L AND “ATBUALS BNGMEBRINQ 

KS'eSi-r L 80 *™" ' * H. h ft. 

PRM^MES® ENGINEERING 

01 PB ^ m «hen*»l Enginearing 
tojtofLeolurara, Laotereraian In any of ft, 

Industrial ChHnlahyt . 

tatagbSE UK * mr ' L * Ch " rB 1 * IMn an V ®l »» 

Photo Chamlefry 

horganlo and Phyatoal Chemist*. 

K5?? I J*" I «I W«»e end Technology: 

Jjljtor lecturer, Utotum I & II In ar^of Ihe following 

Chemical Reacton 

^gj^ooasa Daalgn, QualSy Control and Product 


pWon of or exemption iromwN^a^rx»Sp^i^3l 
Aaalsteni Ubrailan - UBS 7 

Apptoto mual posses at least a good aaoond dess hono- 
" hHI,ljUon to ihte 
allow Bvtdencaolcom- 


bm lowirxx 


«la Treatment Condanaod 


S®SBe1? D ENGINEERING 

sSSr!®* EnflW,n O Tachnologyi (Up to 


Bectronlcs. . . .. . . . 




Laotunsra fn 


SgaSaSS a jg fflp aps a 




8 #nlor Lactorar, Lectorers I & [I, and 
■ fortowlng areas: 



experiarea In the next lower grads or an equivalent post- 
“* 1 l “" m "* 

RNawam IndiMiteWratessfonal sxperfanoa would ba 

aBSBBB 6 *®**- 

e Masters degree, or a good 
honours degree from a recognised University or InattuBon 


T « c hn o l°gy 

prmerly Darwin Gommunlty CollegQ) 

1 “ Education Studies 

W°nNl^»f^ ematlc ^ om P ut,n9Ve ? hod) 

rangi A«4,840-A*28^05, A$29,073-A$32,634 P-S. 

offsred^u^h w l ,hln ,tl0 l department of Education Studies 19 
SecaTdflre i^.u^ a ,6m,red Qr a contraol position to Lecture In 
MathamBtiosancVorComputing Method. 

tetgilred to Lecture In Secondary Mathematics 
Stucfles (Inoludlng Methodology) In the 
SeconrionrS.. “ Etiuoatlbn (Secondary), 'Ability to contribute, to 


AttRvis ' ’ • / w“”iuuHjrn owpies.iB osarama out not esBeniiBi. 
°fter aiMarSii? 80 -®^ ch ^ n 9 Practice Is essentiai'and ablltty to tsaph In 
(sepeci^^^L^®. pr *f n ®n f 07 aWondary teacher education programme 
Ifahft Jr or CortlpiHer Education) wfS be advantageous. 

^rKifratefri^friior^ 006 ,or ^ Me P°a* tron a are a higher degree or 


Is , d .eppndenta) or A$1.176 pAfwtihout dependents) 
wfRi £ °°P Y of IhslltMta's icohdlttona ol servtcd, together, 

msm statement bn the above position and toe depart^ 

or- mcelpt bT applications. ; 
dap be ojbiaiined Iroip The Senior Personnel: 
Iff 57^^7*10 inatihite of Technology, PO Box 40146, Caeuarina . 
OcW^t^J^ W by W^nJng (089) 2t)44M. 

22 March, ' . , • •' 


gston or uampUonhwn nIy."^ 
ProgrsmmBrsTi H-U83 87 


sxpailBnca in computsr 
j£™£toljon ol or exam 


good honours dwreelnCom- 
nr the post 61 Programmers 
lave Had 2-3 years relevant 
a rations. EVkJenc* ot having 
in tram N.Y.8C. wo kid be 


Technological cadre in schools- 

^HNOLMY^ Q1NBEnlNQ AND ENGINEERING 


Eleditcal Power and Machines, 
Inatrumantetion, Pelraleum 




IS^ T JS3SSs. , W£S3!ffiS!SS l .*L l AJliSErsSs- 


M^^anoe bkJ 
BuMna and Cant 
wylnfl, Production 


SPSsSrBsWttas. 

'TOWWg^MechanlBms, Krttng and Non-wovon 

Food ProSsaalng Technology: 

SsmorLecturBre, lecture re l&IllnanyoJtha areas: 


and Produa Development, Food PtantpraceM Dwta 
5*i. and Chemical EnglraeriMSi 

M Tftmjra/Rheology, 

^ffi L SSPsK R0QR * HHM: 

11 h 010 lowing areas: 

sssi^.TSaHss- <ss * ss ** 

Computer Sola nee: 

JnferLertmra, Lecturers I & ll, PregremmerelSyatemi 
Industrial Physios 


Health Engineering 

^ ln spadallsed areas of 
^ Chamle- 


C ° n,ral “ d Pr ® ^topmenl Enymo 
topiSr pKw wSSSWt" ys? 8 01 Condensed Mat- 

WWSS3^ l>ln ™" A « -MIS "'- 

SgiffiSSSLMr™'""- 

iSMSSE.a" jjHi’ 

W TaohreologUt I all _U 38 a /7 


iXlon, H.N.Dy City & Guilds t 

w A.N.I.S.T., or an equiralant - 

Wtessape&fss 


Ptamas and con- 

wiled mermonuctsar Fusion, and Superfiulds), 

Applied Qeoactencae 

Banlcrr anfimra I arfiuwi I f. 11 in 


Whory relmint, candkfelw must show 
jton^tor exemption tram N.Y.8.C. 

^rfeBaor USS 18N14; 

U88 14N18,- 
Sentar Lecturer USB 13N11 

f**™ U88 11N B 


e had 3 ysara* 
AvatentHHltion. 
inceofcomple- 


U8S 18N 14^30 x 720 -N 15,720 
U88 14N12.732 x 860 — Nts!3ra 
USB 13NVt^84 x 67S — N14.B20 

ua8iiN b.ooo x aao-Hio^eo 

USS09N 7,650 x 204 — N B.040 
usa 08 N 8,336 x 162 -N 7^486 
XI posta to Ntoerian oraduaiaa. 


gradustes.' 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
Aasalatant Ubrarian 

S^rtS^etteST 1 to “ nd ^'^ flra *«tOflfaMh 

QUALinCATIONS - ACADEMIC POSTS 
ProteseotfReadtr - U88 18/14 
Senior Lecturer - USS 13 
L«*«r l/ll - USS 1178 

■ PPO* 1 honours' degree end a 

wllh a Mutars degree with relevant experience ooiAf also 

K “ W.«,Lhfa. 


tomdWor n of Benrice 

Agpcjr^nanton pensionable terms' ,or lor expatriates on 
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Method of Application 

ttaMates are inquired to sututut ate typewritten copies of 
appUpatiorw andowrlculum vtae, indlrefrnhd namelpoat 
sought, dtos and pteoe ol bHh, nattonaDy, permanent and 
ommPladdiTOS andtetsphona numfaw, full details ot 


waMlosOonsandi .. 

and nam es otjournsli. Uw names and addresses of three 
referees who know you pntesNonaHy. 

^n^ae raaldM ^ 6jrcpe,and^ fte ^todKftiytom 
The Ed uoatton Attache 


Etfuoaton DMsIon 
. 180 Tottenham Court Road 
London W1PBLE 

In ft# Untied 8tetee ol America snd Canada: 

The EducaBon Attache 

Nigeria Embassy 

2010 Massachusetts Avenue N.W. 

Fourth Boor 
Washington D.C. 20038 

Plepaa mpiMt retereea to send their rsfarsncea to Ihe 
appropriate Offloe, 


RMIT.OPO Box 2479V- Mpbpuma 3001 


Wotorii, Antailli 


UNIVERSITY OP BOTSWANA 

1. DEPARTMENT OP LANGUAGES & SOCIAL SCIENCES 
invites applications for a poat of lecturer. A successful 
candidate should have a minimum qualification of a Masters 
degree in English and Education. A Ph.D degree will be 
preferred. He will be expected to take language ubq lectures 
and tutorials for PGDE and BJSd (Primary and Secondary) 
and other related courses as prescribed by the Head of 
Department 

Experience in the use of Teaching AidB in Education will be 
an advantage. 

2. DEPARTMENT OF STATISTICS inviteB applications for a 
post oflecturer. Minimum qualifications required will be a 
good Master’s degree in Statistics with some teaching 
wperlence (preferably in applied Statistics) at University. 
Desirable: a Doctorate degree in Statistics, specialising in 
soma applied Statiatlca area. 

8. DOCUMENTAUST/RESEARCH FELLOW, NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE FOR RESEARCH 

Qualifications: At least a B.A. in Social Sciences and M.A. 
degree in Information Sciences and Documentation or a 
degree in social sciences plus postgraduate qualification in 
Librarians hip with experience in documentation and 
information science work. Knowledge of Information 
Bystema planning and computerisation of documentation 
eervicea and development studies will be an advantage, 
Duties: Will be overall fellow in charge of documentation 
services at N1R. Will edit all institute's publications, viz: 
research notes, conferences proceedings, working papers 
etc. Will supervise printing and computer units and train 
«‘f^5, ntation 8taff of various Institutions (including 
SADCC countries) in relevant fields. Will be required to 
carry out both desk and field research work and undertake 
any extra assignments as may be required by the Institute's 
Director, e.g. analysing documents using the OECD 
maCTOthesaurua, compiling newspaper clippings, 
bibliographies, directories, etc. 

4. DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS: invites applications for Ihe 
post of Lecturer. 

Applicants should have at least aa M.Sc. in Physics and 
preferably a Ph.D in Physics. Experience in Environmental 
Physics and/or the Phyeica of Renewable Energy Resources 
would be an advantage. 

The Department of Physics offers one m ^jor subject aa part of 
a combined major B.Sc programme. The appointee will be 
required to design and teach physics courses at all levels in 
the undergraduate programme, and ' to .undertake rose arch 
and such other duties aa are prescribed by the Head of 
Department. The appointment is available from August 1. 
1986. _ .' 

SALARY: lecturer P866^ P16368 

Closing date: March 80, 1086 

lit addition expatriate staff are paid 8096 contract addition and 

2B96 gratuity, payable at the' end of contract. 

All applications should ba directod to: The Assistant Registrar 

(Staffing), University of Botswana, Private Bag 0022. 

Gaborone, Botswana. 

O.M. GABORONE 

• ASSISTANT REGISTRAR (STAFFING) 

February 6th, 1985- ~ 


Li I 


The EUROPEAN UNIVERSITY INSTITUTE. 
Department of History and Civilization 
Intends to proceed with the appointment of an 

ASSOCIATE 
PROFESSOR OF 
EUROPEAN HISTORY 

Applications are invited from qualified schol- 
ars (Senior Lecturer/Reader level) pursuing 
comparative research in any aspect of the 
history of Europe In the 20th Century. 

The post will commence on 1 October 1985 
and the contract is for three years renewable. ' 

Deadline for applications: 5 April 1 985. 

Applicants are invited to write to: Academic 
Service, European University ^Institute, Badla 
^eolana, 1-50016 San , Domenico di Flesole 
(Firenze), Italy, for further details of the post. 

Please quote HC/A5/85-2. : 

- ■ ' - ‘ ■' •' | (0*9702) 














